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re after you are 


forgotten even by your 
own, membership in 
the Passionist Chinese 
Mission Society will 
entitle you to the 
spiritual helps you may 
need. * * * As for 
your deceased friends 
and relatives, what 
better gift than enroll- 


ment in this Soctety? 








Miers of this society are enrolled as perpetual 
benefactors of the Passionist Missionaries in 
China, and participate in the following benefits: 


WHILE LIVING 


>. e @e¢  @ One Holy Mass every day of the 

year; a High Mass in every Passionist Monastery through- 
out the world on these Feasts of the Church: 

The Circumcision 

Holy Name of Jesus 
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AFTER DEATH 


os e @ © One Holy Mass on every day of the 
year; in every Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy 
Mass and the Divine Office for the Dead on the first 
day of every month, and High Mass of Requiem with 
Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead within the 
Octave of All Souls’ Day. 


FURTHERMORE 


o> e« ¢ ® — Both the Living and the Dead Bene- 
factors share in the Special Prayers recited every day by 
all Passionist Communities. In particular, they share in 
all the Masses, Prayers and Good Works of the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries in China. 








Perpetual Membershi 


in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is given in consideration of a LIFE 


SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the 
Living and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a Life Subscription is 
$50.00. It may be paid on the installment plan in amounts to suit your own convenience. 


PLEASE WRITE TO: 


The Passionist Missionaries (Care of The Sign) Union City, New Jersey 
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Justice Not Charity 









The National Catholic Charities Conference Sets Forth Its Program of Social Justice 


Vere the patronage of His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XI, this year’s National Conference of Catholic 
Charities was held in New York City. Its sessions were 
graced by the presence of the highest personages in 
Church and State, and thousands of delegates, clerical 
and lay, from every section of the country were in 
attendance. Among the speakers were the President, 
Cardinal Patrick J. Hayes, Archbishop Amelto Gio- 
vanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate and personal 
representative of the Pope, Senator Robert F. Wagner, 
chairman of the National Labor Board, Postmaster 
General James A. Farley, Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins, former Governor Alfred E. Smith, Harry L. 
Hopkins, Federal Relief Administrator, Monsignor 
John A. Ryan of the Catholic University of America, 
and Monsignor Robert F. Keegan, Director of New 
York Catholic Charities. 


" ITH every passing year,” said the President to 

the 4,000 delegates and guests gathered in the 
Waldorf-Astoria, “I become more confident that hu- 
manity is moving forward to the practical application 
of the teachings of Christianity as they affect the in- 
dividual lives of men and women.” Stressing the neces- 
sity of the need of religion for social justice and perma- 
nent human progress, he continued: ‘Those people of 
other lands—and I say this advisedly—who have sought 
by edict or by law to eliminate the right of mankind to 
believe in God and to practise that belief have, in every 
known case, discovered, sooner or later, that they are 
tilting against an inherent, essential, undying quality, 
indeed, a necessity of the human race—a quality and a 
necessity in very fact which in every century have proved 
an essential to permanent progress—and I speak for 
religion.” 


ARDINAL HAYES, “the Apostle of Charity,” de- 

livered a masterly address based on the convic- 
tion that only the Christian motive of justice and char- 
ity can furnish a solid and lasting foundation for a new 
economic system if it is to ensure the welfare of our 
people: “Our social order needs to be reconstructed 
upon a different basis. Justice demands a fairer dis- 
tribution of wealth and a greater opportunity for owner- 
ship by the masses, not only in industry, but in their 
own homes as well. Our able-bodied citizens should 
be assured of a family wage, decent hours, safe working 
conditions and steady work. Honest, self-respecting 
families should be able to enjoy comfortable homes, 
healthful recreation and proper opportunities for educa- 


tion. . . . Those possessed of power and of this world’s 
goods ... must really love their neighbors as them- 
selves,” 






N the words of Pope Pius XI charity is in no sense a 
substitute for justice, and “Catholic Charities,” 
says the charter, ‘“‘can not be satisfied merely with the 
alleviation of human suffering and want. It must be its 
constant aim to give the people an opportunity to secure 
through their own efforts the things that are necessary 
for their well-being. All persons who are capable of 
doing reasonably satisfactory work have a right to a 
living wage. They havea right to decent housing. They 
have a right to protection against the hazards of un- 
employment, accidents, sickness and old age.” 


pears RYAN stated that one of the great 
gains made in behalf of social justice was the 
recognition of the principle of a minimum wage by 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, which act and its 
administration “are already teaching men in a practical 
fashion that economics is subject to ethics, and that 
industrial activities are governed by the moral law.” 
Capital, he claimed, must be induced or forced to accept 
much more moderate rates of interest if the industrial 
recovery program is to attain its purpose and if capital- 
ism itself is not to be absolutely abolished. 


HERE are inherent human rights that cannot be 

destroyed by any legal contracts. Men and women 
are entitled to certain standards of living. Decency for- 
bids able-bodied citizens to be dependent on public or 
private charity. Equal opportunity should be given all 
men. Thelaborer is not only worthy of his hire butalso of 
a living wage. Wealth must be more evenly distributed. 
Unbridled lust for money and cutthroat competition 
must have no place in a Christian economic system. 
The State has the obligation of supplying means for 
all its citizens to enjoy an ample sufficiency of life. 
These are the elements of the economic creed set forth 
by the National Conference of Catholic Charities. It 
is not a creed that was suddenly devised to meet the 
harrowing distress of the present depression. Nor is it 
a man-made code to meet a pressing emergency. Sub- 
stantially it is a Catholic interpretation and application 
of God’s own code given centuries ago on Mt. Sinai. 
That this code may be effectively carried out, all decent 
people should harmoniously and unselfishly coéperate. 
For such cooperation the Church in America appeals 
particularly to the faithful. To draw the attention of the 
nation to our Catholic Program of Social Justice and 
then to let the matter rest there is to prove ourselves 
unworthy of our finest opportunity to further Catholic 
Action vigorously and with evident effect. 
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CURRENT Fact and COMMENT 


js our October issue Denis Gwynn contributed an enlighten- 
ing article on Catholic Social Reform in Franceasexemplified by the 
annual “Social Week.” This year’s “‘Week”’ was held in Rheims, 
; and to M. Eugéne Duthoit, its 
The State’s organizer, Cardinal Pacelli, Pa- 
Competence and the pal Secretary of State, ad- 
Church’s Aid dressed a letter of unusual 
importance, in which he defines 
the attitude of the Church towards politics. The Sovereign 
Pontiffs have repeatedly and consistently defined the scope of 
politics in a most profoundly “human” way. Leo XIII in his 
encyclical, Immortal Dei, defined it in the terse phrase, “‘supped- 
itare vitae sufficientiam perfectam.”’ In other words, it is the 
business of the State to provide for the family as a unit whatever 
the family is unable to give its members for the normal develop- 
ments of their lives. 

Cardinal Pacelli writes: “It is in order to provide effectively 
for individuals and for families that. common welfare which 
implies, but goes far beyond simple economic prosperity, that 
the public authorities under every form of political system, 
receive their authority from the Creator. Certainly, the com- 
petence of the State in this respect is limited to the natural 
order; and since the life of man surpasses the natural order in 
every direction, and finds its proper development and its sig- 
nificance only in the supernatural order, so the rulers of the 
nations, whose position in this respect is no different to that of 
individuals, need more and more to rely upon the Church for its 
collaboration, according as their rule affects the loftier develop- 
ments of human life.” That is why the Church has always come 
forward to teach on those matters affecting religion and morals 
which should be of profound concern to the State; just as the 
present Holy Father has in his series of encyclicals restated the 
fundamental principles affecting education, marriage and social 
reconstruction. ; 

For that reason also it would be an illusion for the State to 
think that it could ignore the Church, not only in regard to 
spiritual, but even in regard to economic needs. The Church 
not only provides the indispensable philosophy of human life, 
which gives a-true perspective to the purposes both of mankind 
and of the State. It alone can supply, through the supernatural 
endowments which Christ has conferred upon it, the moral 
force which is necessary for recovery and for growth, and the 
virtues which alone can produce private happiness and social 
welfare. ‘Far from restricting the sphere of the State in a 
pusillanimous way,” concludes Cardinal Pacelli, “the Church 
enables it to fulfil its whole destiny. It does not deprive the 
nations of their vital forces, as though it wished to deflect them 
to its own profit; on the contrary, it trains for them virtuous 
Christians, citizens who are capable, because of their spiritual 
fitness for promoting the public good, of achieving a future of 
Prosperity, of peace, and of happiness.” 
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By his invitation to the President of Soviet Russia in which he 
applied the word ‘“‘abnormal” to the situation that has existed for 
fifteen years between that country and the United States, Mr. 
Roosevelt has informed the 
world that recognition of the 
Soviet Government is assured. 
The invitation was nothing 
short of a shock, even though 
recognition has been talked of since the beginning of the Demo- 
cratic régime. The shock came in President Roosevelt taking the 
initial step. Even the most ardent protagonist of recognition 
would have admitted that the Russians need us more than we 
need them, and therefore the first approach should be made by 
them. And furthermore such a protagonist would have to admit 
that the only abnormality about the situation was the attitude 
which the Soviets have maintained towards common honesty and 
international comity. 

The invitation has been accepted. M. Litinov will soon be in 
our midst. Can he bring us an assurance that his Government 
has ceased to be, as President Coolidge described it, “the régime 
which refuses to recognize the sanctity of international obliga- 
tions”? Can he guarantee that the Moscow Government and the 
Third International are not determined, as Wilson’s Secretary of 
State Colby said, ‘to conspire against our institutions”? Will 
his Government promise, and then keep the promise, not to flood 
our country with hordes of unnecessary officials, each one of them 
an active agent of Bolshevism, even as their official hordes are 
active in England? 

Thus far three of our Presidents—Wilson, Harding and Coo- 
lidge—have refused recognition. And what can be expected from 
recognition? We are told that recognition would mean a vast out- 
let for our exports. That Russia would annually buy from us in 
millions and millions. Well, she bought from England, and she 
still owes England. She took advantage of trade agreements 
to dump in England the products of slave and convict labor. 
She will deal with us, if at all, only on long-term credits endorsed 
by our Government. Will she pay when the bills fall due? Even 
at the present moment she owes our Government and American 
business nearly one billion dollars. Will she pay? We doubt it. 

And even if she does pay, and if her new trade will be as 
profitable as the three B’s—Borah, Brookhart and Bullitt—claim 
it will be, can we afford, as President Coolidge asked, to “barter 
away for the privilege of trade any of the cherished rights of 
humanity”? If recognition does come, we hope that the President 
will grant it only under conditions that are American and, espe- 
cially, Christian. Most earnestly do we hope that he will be true 
to what he said “‘advisedly” to the National Conference of Catho- 
lic Charities: 

“Those people of other lands—and I say this advisedly—who 
have sought by edict or by law to eliminate the right of mankind 
to believe in God and to practise that belief have, in every known 
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case, discovered, sooner or later, that they are tilting against an 
inherent, essential, undying quality, indeed, a necessity of the 
human race—a quality and a necessity in very fact which in every 
century have proved an essential to permanent progress—and I 


speak for religion.” 
AAA 


U NDOUBTEDLY the pilgrimage that aroused most interest, 
of all the pilgrimages to Rome during this Holy Year, was that 
sponsored by Universe of London which collected sufficient funds 
to send four hundred unem- 
ployed men from England and 
Treland td the Eternal City. 
These representatives of the 
working classes were personally 
received by the Fisherman who represents the Carpenter. They 
saw in him the promulgator of the only sane economic doctrines 
and heard from his lips words of comfort and encouragement. 
They will return to their homes with the influence of the Holy 
Father upon them—an influence which they will spread among 
their fellow-workers for years to come. From the Pope’s lengthy 
address to them we quote these paragraphs: 

“Our Redeemer entered this world in the guise of a humble 
worker, a son of labor, and destined to become a workman Him- 
self. When, moreover, He presented Himself to the world to 
begin His public life, His Divine Apostolate, He was called the 
carpenter’s son, the workman’s son. 

“All that indicates clearly enough the place that workers 
occupy in the Redemption, and in the Heart of the Redeemer. 
Jesus, coming into the world, took His place among them; this 
is the truth, and work that has now become your tribulation on 
account of its cessation, has been—let us not forget—raised to a 
sublime and supreme height: the height of God Himself, because 
it became the work of a God-Man, a thing of God; herein is to be 
found not only the exaltation of work, but its very godliness. 

“Most heartily, then, does the Holy Father congratulate these 
beloved sons, pilgrims in Rome; he wishes now to add a word to 
them in their quality of workmen pilgrims, or workers without 
work; to whom work is wanting, or hindered or suspended. 

“This is a great tribulation: the Vicar of Christ knows it, and 
he shares it with them, just as a father participates in all the pains 
and all the tribulations of his children. 

“Great tribulation, yet Divine Providence has permitted it, 
especially in their regard, so faithful to the religion of their 
fathers, for nothing else but for their good. It is certainly good 
for many to be able to appreciate work much more than they ever 
did before: we have in Italy—and it is the same everywhere— 
a proverb which points out that a treasure is more greatly es- 
teemed when we are deprived of it. 

“But there is besides an appreciation much more elevated; and 
it is the consideration that Divine Providence has prepared, pre- 
cisely in this Holy Year of the Redemption, the memory and the 
thought of the Redeemer as a Worker and a Laborer. Hence the 
tribulation really becomes a true benefit; the possibility of mate- 
rial work being suspended, the possibility of another great work is 
offered to generous and willing hearts. God Himself gives them a 
much more beautiful and much more necessary work. The work 
which is actually wanting to them is material work, for material 
bodily life, certainly necessary even that—but we are in the 
material, bodily, earthly sphere. 

‘To these workless Divine Providence now gives the possibility 
of engaging in a sublime spiritual work of which you have had a 
sample in this holy pilgrimage—source and center of the greatest 
graces, of life more fervent and edifying—splendid sample of true 
nourishment and increase of Christian spirituality, of true abun- 
dance of spiritual treasures and inestimable blessings. 

“And today these beloved workers ought, not only gather for 
themselves abundantly these spiritual treasures, but should be 
moreover distributors of them amongst their brothers: showing 
that they know how to support their present trial with great calm 
and confidence, thanking Divine Providence Who from evil can 
draw good and can rouse new hopes from sources so lofty and un- 
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expected—hopes which certainly will never fail if we maintain 
faith in our religion and attachment to the very center of that 
faith. 

“Returning home, these beloved children will demonstrate 
to their fellow-workers their increased fervor, their more intense- 
ly Christian life: they themselves will become indeed real minis- 
ters of Redemption, since, by their speech and their lives they will 
bear light, truth and goodness to so many souls near to them 
though at the same time far removed from their holy hopes, from 
their faith—from their supernatural certitude, from everything 
which consoles their whole life. 

“Unfortunately there are many—and we must oppose their 
deadly work—who not only have no faith in God, but who would 
wish even to snatch it from those who have it, some who not only 
declare that God does not exist, but who do not want God; not 
only do they declare themselves without God, but they wish to 
be against God. 

“Now the faithful servants of the Lord will never sufficiently 
thank the Redeemer for having preserved them from this terrible 
misfortune; and they will never deem themselves to have labored 
sufficiently to save at least one of their fellow beings from being 
victims of such a dreadful disaster. 

“Tf the fear, respect, the honor of God fail, what can remain 
without offense, destruction, death? The Divine Savior has dem- 
onstrated that He has placed these beloved pilgrims in the ranks 
of His chosen ones—of His beloved since there is no choice with- 
out love; their holy pilgrimage to Rome has been a manifest 
proof that the Divine Heart is mindful of them, loves them and 
prepares and disposes all for their well-being: there remains then 
the holy and pleasant duty of corresponding in every way to this 
proof of goodness and of love. 

“The Holy Father blesses heartily all those present and all 
whom they represent in this happy gathering: their families, 
houses, friends, their fellow-workers who with them share and 
believe in the same faith that they may preserve and may obtain 
the same great graces; and those too who do not believe, that they 
may obtain the inestimable grace of knowing how good the Lord 
is to those who fear Him and who are faithful. 

“The Holy Father wishes to bless, moreover, the towns and 
villages from which you come, and besides your spiritual interests 
—first and really necessary—also your material interests—just 
now in times of universal difficulty in such dire need of the bene- 
diction of God that they may prosper. Every one of you and 
everything the Holy Father wishes to bless. 

“And to express all in three simple words which should include 
all, He wishes with intense affection to bless England, Scotland 


and Ireland.” 
AAA 


D R. ALFRED W. ANTHONY has recently made a study of 
wills and last testaments for the Federal Council of Churches. 
Among the reasons—or rather excuses—why people put off 
making a will he specifies the 
following: 

“zy. A superstitious fear lest 
the making of the will may 
hasten death. 

“9. Mental inertia and laziness, which hesitates to think out 
the details of distribution and apportionment with a fair regard 
to what is equitable and just. 

“3. A sense of inadequacy or incompetency to plan for the 
future, and a shrinking from the giving of confidence to a lawyer 
or to friends competent to advise. 

‘4. The expectation that a little later the mind will be ‘better 
made up.’ 

“5. The dread of expense in paying for competent legal advice. 

“6. Sheer hesitation and procrastination, which may be the 
bane on any person’s activities.” 

Dr. Anthony then proceeds to study the reasons for making a 
will. Among the most urgent he lists these: 

“rt. The very process of thinking through one’s property and 
what to do with it helps one to evaluate his estate and put it into 
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better condition. It becomes a house-cleaning and purifying 
process. 

“>. The makirg of one’s will once assists one in making a 
better will later. It is a reasonable view to take to regard the 
first will made, not as a finality, rigidly fixed for all time, but as an 
instrument which, if unsatisfactory, may at any time be easily 
changed. 

“3, Life is uncertain. It is unfair to the cherished purposes of 
a man’s lifetime to leave these purposes unexpressed and subject 
to the sudden exigencies of disease and accident. 

“4. The loved ones of the home circle and the approved ob- 
jects of a man’s best intentions have a just claim upon his 
thoughtfulness and promptness at a time when he is in good 
health and undisturbed by the shock of disaster. 

“s. Satisfaction and contentment come to the man who has 
done the best he can in making provision for the future. A large 
measure of peace of mind follows the writing of a will.” 

A Catholic in drawing up his will should, first of all, provide 
for the payment of his just debts, and should be very particular 
about making restitution for any ill-gotten goods. He should 
not forget that whatever he has accumulated of this world’s 
wealth has been given him, at least indirectly, by God, and he 
should give back something to the Giver by leaving at least one 
bequest to some religious or charitable institution. “It’s a poor 
will,” said Cardinal Manning, “‘that does not have the name 
of Our Lord among its beneficiaries.” Almost daily we are 
edified in reading the wills of non-Catholics and Jews which 
specify bequests for worthy causes. Among the causes that 
should appeal to Catholics are one’s parish church, the charitable 
and educational institutions of one’s diocese, the home and foreign 
missions. Many a will has not been carried out because of its 
vague terms or because its intended beneficiaries were not 
properly designated or incompetent to receive bequests. Today 
Catholics, clerical as well as lay, are buying annuities, They have 
a secure income during life and know the good purpose their 
money will serve when they themselves have no further need of it. 


AAA 


‘ report of the White House Committee on our physically 
and mentally defective children is contained in The Handicapped 
Child. This thoroughly comprehensive report was prepared to 

explain and support Section 


The Difficult Problem XIII of the children’s charter: 
“For every child who is blind, 


of Handicapped Children deaf, crippled, or otherwise 


physically handicapped, and for 
the child who is mentally handicapped, such measures as will 
early discover and diagnose his handicap, provide care and treat- 
ment, and so train him that he may become an asset to society 
rather than a liability. Expenses of these services should be 
borne publicly where they cannot be privately met.” 
The problems to be faced are extensive and most grave. The 
following figures with the respective handicaps are furnished 
by the committee: 


2,000,000 children with impaired hearing 
17,000 of which are deaf 
65,000 visually handicapped children of which 
15,000 are blind, and 
50,000 partially seeing 
300,000 crippled children 
400,000 tuberculous children and 
850,000 suspected cases of tuberculosis 
450,000 children with cardiac limitations 
2,500,000 children with well marked behavior difficulties, in- 
cluding the more serious mental and nervous 
disorders 
6,500,000 children who are mentally deficient (as newly de- 
fined) 
850,000 of whom are definitely feeble-minded and 
5,650,000 who are intellectually subnormal 
150,000 epileptic children 


According to this committee, which was appointed as a result 
of former President Hoover’s White House conference on chil- 
dren, a comprehensive plan to prepare the physically and the 
mentally handicapped child for life’s work must include: 

Early discovery and diagnosis which will determine the nature 
and extent of the handicap while it is in the incipient stages and 
when the greatest possible benefit may be secured from care and 
treatment. 


Curative and remedial treatment which will enable the handi- 
capped child to function, physically and mentally, as normally as 
possible, this treatment to be available to all handicapped children 
regardless of financial circumstances and to be a continuous 
process until a proper adjustment has been effected. 

Education which will be as broad as is consistent with the 
mental and physical powers of the child, designed to develop 
fully the handicapped child’s latent abilities. 

Vocational adjustment including educational and vocational 
guidance which will discover the handicapped child’s general 
abilities and aptitudes, interpret his vocational significance, 
and secure for him that type of general education and voca- 
tional training through which his vocational objectives may 
be achieved. 

Protective legislation which will make a comprehensive pro- 
gram for the handicapped fully effective, safeguarding the inter- 
ests of the handicapped as well as the employer. 

Research which will determine the fundamental causes of 
mental and physical disabilities and discover the most effective 
methods of prevention and control of all handicaps. 

National and central state agencies which will provide for the 
integration of national, state, and local educational, vocational, 
industrial, health, and welfare activities in a comprehensive plan 
on behalf of the handicapped child. 


AAA 


ie the Most Rev. C. H. Winkelmann, Priest Consultor of the 
Third Order of St. Francis in the United States, on his appoint- 
ment as Auxiliary to Archbishop Glennon of St. Louis. {To 
State Representative, Lawrence 
A. Kane, on his valiant efforts 
to obtain State Aid for Paro- 
chial Schools in Ohio. [To Mr. 
Michael O’Shaughnessy on the 
appearance of his periodical, The Social Justice Bulletin. {To 
Rev. Brother Diogene, Superior-General of the Marist Brothers, 
on being awarded the Cross of the Legion of Honor. §To the 
Rev. Fathers Dominic Blencowe and Cyprian Rice, English 
Dominicans, on establishing a mission in Persia. {To the 
Legion of Mary, founded in Dublin, on its Twelfth Birthday. 
§To Mr. R. J. King, the Designer of the Holy Year Postage 
Stamps issued by the Irish Free State Government. {To His 
Honor the Mayor of Red Oak, Iowa, on his Preventing the Kiss- 
ing Marathon for which the armory had been rented. {[To the 
American Legion on its Refusal to be Stampeded into Another 
Claim for Immediate Cash Payment of the Bonus. {To Billy 
Sunday on finally showing some Christianity in the statement: 
“TJ can’t continue to preach Prohibition and the Gospel.” {/To 
Mr. Frank H. Spearman on his new novel, Hell’s Desert. {To the 
Methodist Episcopal Board of Temperance, Prohibition and 
Public Morals, for its sense of decency in dropping the words 
“Prohibition and Public Morals.” {To the Rev. Timothy J. 
Shanley, his Curates and Parishioners, on the Golden Jubilee 
of St. Benedict the Moor’s, the oldest Colored Catholic 
Church in New York City. To Dr. William H. Park, 
Director of New York’s Health Department Laboratories, on 
his Seventieth Birthday. He has given forty years to public 
health service, winning a high name for himself in the field 
of preventive medicine. To Admiral Byrd, his Officers and 
Crew, on their Expedition to the Antarctic. 


Toasts Within 
the Month 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


THE PASSIONIST 
By Lionel Johnson 


LAD in a vestment wrought with passion-flowers; 
Celebrant of one Passion; called by name 
Passionist; is thy world, one world with ours? 
Thine, a like heart? Thy very soul, the same? 


We love the joys of men; we love the dawn, 

Red with the sun, and with the pure dew pearled. 
The stern soul feels, after the sun withdrawn, 

How much pain goes to perfecting the world. 





FATHER LEVUDA LED THE WAY 


AN Associated Press dispatch of Sept. 23, from Hazleton, Pa., 
records the successful efforts of a priest to save three miners 
who had been trapped in a flooded pit: 


Three miners entombed by tons of earth dropped in a shaft of a 
Glen Alden coal company mine at nearby Teschow, were rescued 
unharmed tonight though standing in water up to their shoulders. 

The miners were trapped when a pillar they were blasting sud- 
denly collapsed, cutting off their escape through the only gang- 
way leading to the surface. 

After rescue crews, working in relays throughout the day, had 
bored a hole through tons of débris, the Rev. Felix Levuda, a 
priest, crawled through the small opening to administer the last 
rites of the Church to the men, who were believed dead. 

But the priest instead spied the men some distance away, 
standing on a slope and nearly submerged by water. They 
shouted that the water was about eight feet deep between their 
perch and the rescue outlet and none of them could swim. 

Calling to the three marooned men to have patience, Father 
Levuda made his way to the surface to the miners’ waiting fami- 
lies with the good news that the men were safe. Other miners 
meanwhile went below with ropes and one by one dragged the 
three through the deep water to safety. 

Those rescued were George Christiana, Jr., of Hazleton, Ed- 
ward Kozloski of Audenried and Joseph Sentawany of Coleraine. 





CATHOLICS AND THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


A SPLENDID example was set for all Catholics in the following 
resolutions adopted by the students of the College of the 
Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, New York City, at a meeting of 
the Catholic Action Forum: 

WHEREAS I am enjoying the privilege of a Catholic higher 
education, I recognize that I have certain duties and obligations 
toward my fellow man, among which I must consider my con- 
duct and attitude toward the American Negro. 

I therefore resolve to carry out and adhere to the following 
resolutions: 

1. To maintain that the Negro as a human being and as a 
citizen is entitled to the rights of life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness and to the essential opportunities of life and the full 
measure of social justice. 

2. To be courteous and kind to every colored person, remem- 
bering the heavy yoke of injustice and discrimination he is bear- 
ing. To remember that no race or group in America has endured 
the many handicaps that are his today. 

3. To say a kind word for him on every proper occasion. 

4. Not to speak slightingly or use nicknames which tend to 
humiliate, offend, or discourage him. 

5. To remember that the Catholic Church and the Catholic 
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program of social justice have been called “The Greatest Hope of 
the Colored Race.” 

6. To recognize that the Negro shares my membership in the 
Mystical Body of Christ and the privileges that flow therefrom 
and to conduct myself in accordance therewith. 

7. To give liberally on the Sundays of the year when the 
collections are devoted to the heroic missionaries laboring among 
the Negro group. 

8. To become increasingly interested in the welfare of the 
Negro; to engage actively in some form of Catholic Action look- 
ing to the betterment of his condition, spiritually and materially, 





THE DOCTOR AND THE HUMAN CONTRAPTION 
CONDENSATION from ‘“‘Afternoons in Utopia” by Stephen 
4 Leacock, published by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York 
ity: 

In the old-fashioned days when a man got sick he went to a 
family doctor and said he was sick. The doctor gave him a bottle 
of medicine. On the bottle was written, “Three times a day, in 
water.” The man drank it three times the first day, twice the 
second, and once the third day. On the fourth he forgot about it. 
But that didn’t matter. He was well by that time. 

Very often after the patient had gone away the doctor would 
sit and smoke a pipe and wonder what was wrong with the man 
anyway. Sometimes the doctor suspected that the man was 
really ill. But he never said so. Only after the patient was quite 
well again, did the doctor tell him how ill he had been. 

When an up-to-date doctor of today looks at a patient he sees 
not a man at all but a complicated machine contraption, probably 
running very badly. Naturally, he wants to get at it. The 
Contraption sits huddled up in its serge suit in the doctor’s office 
chair. The poor thing is consumed with something like panic, 
but it makes as brave a show as it can. 

“Tt’s a little hard to say,” says the doctor, “just what the 
trouble is.” 

He has been making a few preliminary investigations by punch- 
ing and listening in. 

“T don’t know that I quite like that heart,” he adds, and then 
relapses into a reflective silence. 

““Ves,”’ he continues, as he comes out of his reverie, “there are |) 
symptoms there that I don’t like—don’t like at all.” 

Neither does the Contraption, but he keeps quiet. 

“There may be,” says the doctor, “‘an ankylosis there.” 

What an ankylosis is and what it does, the Contraption doesn’t | 
know. But the sound of it is quite enough. 

“Tt’s just possible,” says the doctor as another bright idea 
occurs to him, “that there’s an infiltration into the proscenium.” 

These may not be the exact medical terms that the doctor uses. 
But that is what they sound like to the Contraption. 

“However, we'll keep that under observation till we see what 
we find. You say you never had hydrophobia?”’ 

“Not so far as I remember.” 

“That’s interesting. The symptoms seem to suggest hydro- 
phobia, or just possibly hendiadys.” 

The doctor reflects a little more, then he begins to write on 
little bits of paper. 

“Well,” he says in a cheerful tone, “we'll try it out anyway.” 

He writes out little orders for X-rays, blood tests, heart tests. 

“Now,” he says in conclusion, “don’t be alarmed. You may 
blow up on the street. But I’m not much afraid of that. It’s 
possible that your brain will burst open at the sides. But I’m 
not alarmed if it does. If your eyes fall out on the street, let me 
know.” 
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These are not his exact words. But they give exactly the im- 


’ pression that his words convey. 


“J will,” says the Contraption. 

“ And now,” says the doctor, who by this time has warmed up 
to the case and is filled with artistic interest, “about diet—I 
think you’d better not eat anything—or not for a month or so; 
and don’t drink; and you may as well cut out tobacco, and you’d 
better not sleep.” 

“ And above all,” he concludes with a sudden burst of geniality, 
“don’t worry. You may blow up at any time, but don’t let that 
worry you. You may fall dead in a taxi, but I’m not alarmed if 
you do. Come back in a week and I'll show you the X-ray 
plates.” 

When the Contraption comes back he finds the doctor beaming 
with interest. 

“Look at them,’ he says, holding up to the light some X-ray 
plates. ‘You see that misty-looking spot—there, just between 
the encephalon and the encyclopaedia—?”’ 

“What is it?’”’ asks the Contraption. 

“T don’t know yet,” the doctor says. “It’s a little early to 
say. But we'll watch it. If you don’t mind, I think we’ll prob- 
ably open your head and take a look. They are doing some 
wonderful things now in the removal of the brain. It’s rather a 
nice operation, but I think I may take the risk. I'll let you know. 
Meanwhile you’re following our instructions, I hope, not eating 
anything.” 

“Oh, no.” 

“ And nothing to drink or smoke.” 

“Oh, no.” 

“That’s right. Well, now, in a day or two we'll know more. 
I'll have your blood by that time and the sections of your heart 
and then I think we’ll begin to see where we are. Good-bye.” 

A week or so later the doctor says to his lady secretary, ‘‘ That 
Contraption in the serge suit, wasn’t he to have come in this 
morning?” 

The lady looks over a memorandum book. “Yes, I think he 
was.” 

“Well, call him up on the ’phone. He doesn’t need to come. 
I’ve had all his hospital report and they can’t find anything 
wrong at all. And, oh, by the way tell him this—it will amuse 
him. That cloud on the X-ray plate that looked like a clot on the 
brain turns out to be a flaw in the glass. He’ll have a good laugh 
at that.” 

The secretary vanishes into the telephone room and it is some 
little time before she comes back. 

“T got his house,” she responds, “‘but they say the gentleman 
is dead. He seems to have turned on gas in the bedroom on pur- 
pose.” 

“Tut, tut,” says the doctor, “suicidal mania! I forgot to test 
him for it!” . 





PERSONALITY DEFINED IN ANECDOTE 


AMES McNEILL WHISTLER was almost as famous for his 

caustic wit as for his paintings. Once he commended a pic- 

ture, in its early state, which Dante Gabriel Rossetti was paint- 
ing. Later, he inquired how it was progressing. 

“All right,” Rossetti replied. “I have ordered a stunning 
frame for it.”” And, when Whistler next saw the picture it was 
beautifully framed. 

“Vou’ve done nothing to it since I saw it, have you?” 

“No-o,” Rossetti admitted, “but I’ve written a sonnet on the 
subject.” He then read the lines. They were beautiful and 
tender. 

“Take out the picture,” suggested Whistler, ‘and frame the 
sonnet.” —D. C. Seitz, Uncommon Americans. 


OME years ago, the then Circuit Court Judge, George A. 
Carpenter, after calling at the office of a brilliant lawyer 
friend, left a law book on the lawyer’s desk—quite by accident. 
The rough and ready genius of the law ordered his clerk to take 


the volume back to the judge. ‘Ask him,” he bellowed, “‘ what he 
means by bringing me a law book.” 

The clerk delivered the book and the message. ‘Ask him,” 
responded Judge Carpenter, “how he knew it was a law book.” — 
Detroit Free Press. 


ORACE GREELEY, who always insisted that the word 
““news’’ was plural once wired to a reporter: “‘Are there 
any news?” 
The reply came back by wire: “Not a new.” —Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


N the latter years of his life, Henry James, American novelist, 
had a country house in England. A British millionaire bought 
an adjoining place. The latter was not an attractive neighbor 
because, apparently, he was trying to make the fashionable world 
forget that he had been in trade. He had made his fortune as a 
manufacturer of jams, jellies and condiments, and would grow 
red in the face if fruit were mentioned in his presence. Now he 
had been knighted, and was extremely touchy concerning the 
dignity of his new estate and position. He posted trespass signs 
along the walls of his private park. Then ore day he wrote 
James a curt note stating that James’ servants, in going back and 
forth to the village, had been crossing a corner of his grounds. He 
demanded that the practice cease. In reply, the novelist’s note 
was courteous: 

““My Dear Sir: I am deeply grieved to learn that certain of my 
employes have been invading your preserves. I assure you the 
offense shall not be repeated. Yours respectfully, Henry James. 

“P.S. I beg your pardon for using the word ‘preserves.’”’— 
Irvin Cobb, Many Laughs for Many Days. 





MRS. CARMELA MADONNA 


THe story of a woman who had but little herself, yet ran a one- 
man charity drive of $1,000 a year, as told by the ‘Herald 
Tribune’”’ of New York: 

To most New Yorkers it means nothing that Carmela Madonna 
is dead. But yesterday when the news leaked out from the 
brownstone Madonna home at 234 East 203d Street, the Bronx, 
in the heart of upper Little Italy, hundreds of rosaries were” 
turned, hundreds of special candles were lighted and prayers 
for the repose of her soul were said. 

A visitor in the district would not long have been uninformed 
concerning the life and works of Mrs. Madonna. Had he stood 
at the corner of Grand Concourse and 206th Street he might 
have overheard three aproned women talking about her. 

‘She was the mother of the poor,” one woman said. 

“‘She sent me a doctor when I was sick,’’ said another. 

“Mrs. Madonna will have a fine funeral,” the third remarked. 

For forty-three years Mrs. Madonna had been a friend of the 
homeless and the miserable. Although she had little money of 
her own she collected and distributed thousands of dollars every 
year in a one-woman charity drive. No matter what Little 
Italy suffered, she had a remedy. 

So yesterday when it got around that she was dead, sixteen 
days before her seventy-second birthday, the brownstone house 
was busy with guests and filled with flowers. 

Clarence H. Neal, Deputy Commissioner of Markets, and V. 
Palmer Wilson, Commissioner of the City Court, brought gifts 
for the family. There was Joseph Brandt, Deputy Sheriff in 
the Bronx, and there was Thomas Owens, assistant to the chair- 
man of the Labor Bureau in that district. Later came Thomas J. 
Curtis, once a deputy commissioner with the Labor Bureau and 
long active in charitable work in Little Italy. After him came 
priests from many churches, including Mt. Carmel, Holy Rosary, 
All Saints and St. Paul’s. They said their prayers. 

But mostly there were poor Italians and Jews who walked for 
blocks with their huge families to pay their tribute to an old 
friend. Some of them brought gifts for her husband, Nicholas 
Madonna, who is seventy-five, and for the children, Peter, 
Joseph, John, Michael and Jean. 
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THE HERESIES OF TWELVE CENTURIES 

HE London ‘‘Catholic Times’? has summarized the heresies, 

some of them but little known, which have broken out in the 
Church between the Arian heresy of the fourth century and the 
“Reformation” of the sixteenth: 

' Anthropomorphites, Audians, or Vadians taught that God had 
a human body. 

Eustathians taught that marriage was sinful. 

Photinians taught that Our Lord was merely man upon whom 
the Word descended. 

Messalians taught that prayer was alone essential, the sacra- 
ments useless. 

Macedonians taught that the Holy Ghost was not God. 

Eunomians, a branch of Araians, taught that God was fully 
knowable in this life. 

Origenists taught that souls created from eternity had a body, 
that they possess free-will in the next life, that it is possible for the 
elect to be damned and the damned to enter heaven. 

Apollinarists taught that Christ had no human soul. 

Collyridians taught that Our Lady was a Goddess. 

Priscillianists combined the heresies of Sabellius, Arius, Mani- 
cheans and Gnostics. 

In this same IVth century there were the Colluthians, Quarto- 
decimans, Luciferians, Helvidians, Bonosiacs and the heretics 
Aetius, Theodore of Mopuesta, Jovinian and Aerius. 


In the Vth century: 

Pelagians taught that original sin was not transmitted and 
that merely human powers suffice to avoid all sin and win salva- 
tion. 

Semi-pelagians admitted original sin, but taught that the be- 
ginning of faith was attributable only to free-will and natural 
powers. 

Nestorians taught that there were two persons in Christ. 

Eutychians taught that there was only one nature in Chiist. 

In this century also there were the Predestinatians, the Aca- 
cians, the Theopaschites and the Schism of the Copts. 


In the Vith century: 

There was no “outstanding” heresy—the Corrupticoles or 
Phantasiasts, the Agnoites, the Tritheists and the Gnosimacs— 
but the schism of the Armenians took place. 


In the Vilth century: 

Jacobites renewed the errors of the Eutychians or Mono- 
physites. 

Monothelites taught that there was but one will and one opera- 
tion in Christ. 

There were also the minor heresies of the Paulicians, the 
Chrysolytes, the Ethnophrones, and the Parhermeneutics. 


In the VIllth century: 


Iconoclasts or Iconomacs taught the illegality of sacred images. 
Manicheism had a notable recrudescence in France, which con- 
tinued into the XIth century. 


In the IXth century: 

No heresy of note apart from individual heretics. In this cen- 
tury the Greeks went into schism with Photius. 
In the Xth century: 

Recrudescence of the Anthropomorphites. 


In the XIth century: 

No heresy of note save only. that of Berenger, who denied the 
Real Presence. In this century the Greek Schism becomes an 
established fact under Cerularius and Michael Paleologus. They 
denied the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and the 
Son, and denied papal jurisdiction. 


In the Xllth century: 

The Waldensians denied the rights of property, the priesthood, 
purgatory, the cult of saints, and the indissolubility of matri- 
mony. 

The Cathari held the same doctrines as the Waldensians; called 
Puritans in England. 


Albigensians renewed Manicheism plus the doctrines of the 
Waldensians and the Cathari. Also called Petrobusians, Neuri- 
cians, and Arnaudists. Peter Abelard also lived in this century, 


In the Xillth century: 

The Patarines renewed in Italy the doctrines of the Albigens- 
ians. Ki 

The Flagellants taught that the sacraments were of no avail 
and that flagellation to blood was the only means of salvation. 

The Fraticelli condemned manual labor and taught the legality 
of promiscuous intercourse. 


In the XIVth century: 

The Dulcinists combined the errors of the Waldensians and the 
Fraticelli. : 

The Beguardians taught that man can in this life achieve im- 
peccability, in which state he had no need of prayer, of penance, 
of grace. 

The Wycliffites (named after John Wycliffe, the ‘precursor of 
the ‘Reformation,’’’ died at Lutterworth, 1385) taught that God 
is dominated by necessity which renders Him author and ap- 
prover of all evil actions; that there were only two “orders,” 
priesthood and diaconate; that the Church is paralyzed in its 
public ministry by the invalid administration of the sacraments 
through unworthy priests; that it is the appanage of the State; 
that the right of possession is limited to the just; they also denied 
the Real Presence and held that the administration of the sacra- 
ments was full of superstition. In this century comes William of 
Occam. 

In the XVth century: 

The Hussites held all the opinions of Wycliffe and added a 
heresy of their own on the confusion of the two natures in Christ. 

New Adamites or Picardians went naked and were guilty of 
terrible extravagances. In this century the Russian Church went 
into schism. 

This brings us to the XVIth century, the rise of Lutheranism, 
and the “Reformation.” 

It should be added that, of these many heretical movements, 
the great majority died out and came to nothing, in many cases 
the principal protagonists of the heresy submitting eventually to 
the judgment of Rome. 





THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS ORATION 


"“ADORESS to An Employer Upon Demanding a Raise, or The 
Battle of Manila Envelopes,’’ contributed to the ‘‘Golden 
Book’’ by Christopher Morley: 


As Planned 

I think you will admit, sir, that the quality of my work during 
the last two years has been such that my services could not easily 
be replaced. . I speak more in pain than in anger when I say that 
it has been a matter of profound surprise to me to note that you 
have not seen fit to acknowledge my value to the firm in some 
substantial way. I think I may say that I have been patient. I 
have continued my efforts with unremitting zeal, and I think I 
may flatter myself that my endeavors have not been without 
result. I have here, carefully tabulated, a memorandum of the 
increased profits in my department during the last twelve months, 
due in great part to my careful management. I am sorry to 
have to force you into a decision, but I think I owe it to myself to 
say candidly that unless you see the matter in the same way that 
I do I shall feel obliged to deprive the firm of my services. 


As Delivered 

If you are not too busy, sir, there is one other matter—in fact, 
the truth of the matter in fact is exactly—well, sir, I was precisely 
wondering whether—of course I know this is a bad time—indeed 
I have been very pleased to see business picking up a bit lately, 
and I am sure my own department has been—but to tell you 
the truth, sir, I have been wondering—of course it is just as you 
think best and I wouldn’t think of insisting, but after all, perhaps 
I have made a mistake in mentioning it, but I was thinking that 
possibly you might bear in mind the idea of a possible future raise 
in salary at some future time. 
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THE JUDAISM of 


By G. K. Chesterton 


i revenaens is almost entirely of 
Jewish origin. This truth, if inscribed in 
the noble old German lettering on a large 
banner and lifted in sight of an excited 
mob in a modern German town, might or 
might not have the soothing effect which I 
desire. 

This simple historical explanation, if 
written on a post-card or a telegraph form, 
and addressed to Herr Hitler’s private 
address, might or might not cause him to 
pause in his political career, and reconsider 
all human history in the light of the blazing 
illumination, with which I have furnished 
him in these words. 

Finally, these words, placed even where 
they stand, at the beginning of the first para- 
graph, may not be wholly comprehended 
or connected with their true historical 
origins; but they are none the less strictly 
historical. 

It is a horrible shame to say I was ever 
unkind to a Nordic Man. I have had many 
of these innocent creatures of God gam- 
bolling round my house from time to time, 
and I have always found them faithful and 
affectionate; when treated and trusted, as 
they should be, with faith and affection. 

I am very found of the real Nordic Man, 
especially when he does really look like a 
Nordic Man; as, for example, when he is a 
Scandinavian. I think the Scandinavian 
is a thoroughly nice fellow; and probably a 
much better man than I. 

Hitler does not look in the least like a 
Nordic Man; but that is another question, 
and need not discredit his personal good 
qualities. 


UT, when it comes to the reading of his- 
tory, there is one thing that I can 
never for the life of me see. I can easily 
believe that a nice large Scandinavian 
may have brought great elements of 
strength or simplicity into any family into 
which he married; and what is true of the 
Scandinavian may be quite often true of 
the German. 

But what I frankly and flatly deny, in 
history as a whole, is that any Nordic Men 
ever brought anything in the way of an 
idea into the world. 

The Germans came in due course to de- 
scribe their piracy as imperialism; but they 
borrowed the idea of imperialism from the 
Romans. ‘They produced a sort of Prus- 
sianism that was praised or blamed as 
militarism; but they borrowed the idea of 
militarism from the French. The German 
Emperors modelled themselves on the 
Austrian Emperors, who had modelled 
themselves on the Greek Emperors and 
the Roman Emperors. 


g §..: biblical story of Abraham’s 
sacrifice of Isaac was struck to- 
day from the schedule of religious 
instruction by order of the provincial 
governor on the ground that “this 
conception of the Deity is un-Ger- 
man.” Further eliminations of cer- 
tain Old Testament features from the 
curriculum also were foreshadowed. 
—Associated Press dispatch from 
Schleswig, Germany, Sept. 20. 


UCH Hebrew terms as “Amen” 

and “Hallelujah” will be strick- 
en out of the Protestant Church 
liturgy and replaced by German 
phrases if a proposal made today by 
the Nazi-controlled Evangelical 
Church is adopted. The Evangelical 
Press Agency at Koenigsberg, East 


Prussia, mouthpiece of the “German * 


Christians,” led by Chancellor Adolf 
Hitler’s friend Ludwig Mueller, now 
Bishop of Prussia, advocated the 
stamping out of all Hebraic phrases 
from the church service. Thus, it 
was proposed that “Amen” should 
be replaced by Das walte Gott (God 
grant it), while Hallelujah should 
give way to Lobe den Herren (Praise 
the Lord).—From the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Bureau, Berlin, Sept. 21. 


CANNOT understand why the 

Nazi should particularly dislike 
the Old Testament; unless it is be- 
cause it is full of Jews. So, for that 
matter, is the New Testament. But 
it seems strange that the Nazis can- 
not forgive in prehistoric nomads, 
fighting for their lives in a desert, 
the sort of violence which they 
themselves have brought back into 
the modern world, and encouraged 
in clerks and shopkeepers suddenly 
starting to murder each other in a 
civilized city. Whatever even a hos- 
tile critic might think about The 
Sword of the Lord and of Gideon, 
it hardly seems as if Hitler had in- 
stantly obeyed that later command 
of the Lord in the New Testament (to 
which he is so devoutly attached) 
which ordered the smiter to put up 
his sword in his sheath. I do not ac- 
cept the doctrine of the Quakers any 
more than the Hitlerites; but neither 
do I knock my fellow-townsmen 
about in the streets and then abolish 
the Book of Kings because it is full 
of fighting.—G. K. Chesterton. 
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HITLER 


The greatest of the Prussians did not 
even conceal his contempt for Prussia. 
He refused to talk anything but French, 
or to exchange ideas with anybody except 
somebody of the type of Voltaire. 

Then came the liberal ideas of the 
French Revolution, and the whole move- 
ment of German Unity was originally a 
liberal movement on the lines of the French 
Revolution. Then came the more modern 
and much more mortally dangerous idea of 
Race; which the Germans borrowed from 
a Frenchman named Gobineau. 

And on top of that idea of Race, came 
the grand, imperial and insane idea of a 
Chosen Race, of a sacred seed that is, as 
the Kaiser said, the salt of the earth; of a 
people that is God’s favorite and guided 
by Him, in a sense in which He does not 
guide other and lesser peoples. 

And if anybody asks where anybody got 
that idea, there is only one possible or 
conceivable answer. He got it from the 
Jews. 


T is perfectly true that the Jews have 

been very powerful in Germany. It 

is only just to Hitler to say that they have 

been too powerful in Germany. The 

Germans will find it very hard to cut up 

their culture on a principle of anti-Semite 
amputation. 

They will find it difficult to persuade 
any German, let alone any European who 
is fond of Germany, that Schiller is a 
poet and Heine is not; that Goethe is a 
critic and Lessing is not; that Beethoven 
is a composer and Mendelssohn is not; 
that Bach is a musician and Brahms is not. 

But again, it is but just to Hitlerism to 
say that the Jews did infect. Germany 
with a good many things less harmless 
than the lyrics of Heine or the melodies of 
Mendelssoha. It is true that many Jews 
toiled at that obscure conspiracy against 
Christendom, which some of them can 
never abandon; and sometimes it was 
marked not by obscurity but obscenity. 

It is true that they were financiers or, 
in other words, usurers; it is true that they 
fattened on the worst forms of Capitalism; 
and it is inevitable that, on losing these 
advantages of Capitalism, they naturally 
took refuge in its other form, which is 
Communism. For both Capitalism and 
Communism rest on the same idea: a 
centralization of wealth which destroys 
private property. 

But among the thousand and one ways 
in which Semitism affected Germanism is 
in this mystical idea, which came through 
Protestantism. Here the Nordic Men, 
who are never thinkers, were entirely at 
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the mercy of the Jews, who are always 
thinkers. When the Reformation had rent 
away the more Nordic sort of German 
from the old idea of human fellowship in a 
Faith open to all, they obviously needed 
some other idea that would at least look 
equally large and towering and tran- 
scendental. 

They began to get it through the pas- 
sionate devotion of historical Protestants 
to the Old Testament. That, of course, 
is where the joke comes in; that the Prot- 
estants now wish to select for destruction 
what nobody else, except the Protestants, 
had ever wanted to select and set apart for 
idolatry. But that is a later stage of the 
story. i 

By concentrating on the ancient story 
of the Covenant with Israel, and losing 
the counterweight of the idea of the uni- 
versal Church of Christendom, they grew 
more and more into the mood of seeing 


their religion as a mystical religion of Race. 
And then, by the same modern processes, 
their education fell into the hands of the 
Jews. 

There are Jewish mystics and Jewish 
sceptics; but about this one matter of the 
strange sacredness of his own race, almost 
every Jewish sceptic is a Jewish mystic. 
Then they insinuated their ideals into 
German culture, they doubtless very often 
acted, not only as sceptics, but as cynics. 
But, even if they were only pretending to 
be mystics, they could only pretend to 
understand one kind of mysticism. 


HUS, German mysticism became more 

and morelike Jewish mysticism: a thing 
not thinking much of ordinary human 
beings—the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, the Gentiles or the strangers—but 
thinking with intense imagination of the 
idea of a holy house or family, alone 


dedicated to Heaven and therefore to 
triumph. 

This is the great Prussian illusion of 
pride, for which thousands of Jews have 
recently been rabbled or ruined or driven 
from their homes. I am certainly not 
enough of an anti-Semite to say that it 
served them right. 

But it is true that it all began with the 
power of the Jews; which has now ended 
with the persecution of the Jews. People 
like the Hitlerites never had any ideas of 
their own; they got this idea indirectly 
through the Protestants, that is primarily 
through the Prussians; but they got it 
originally from the Jews. 

In the Jews it has even a certain tragic 
grandeur; as of men separated and sealed 
and waiting for a unique destiny. But 
until we have utterly destroyed it among 
Christians, we shall never restore Christen- 
dom. 





Austria and the 


By Denis Gwynn 


A VEAR ago I contributed to these 
pages an appreciation of the great work of 
reconstruction since the War which was 
accomplished in Austria by Monsignor 
Seipel. He had just died, broken in health 
and no longer Chancellor of the country 
which he had saved from utter collapse, 
but still exercising great influence behind 
the scenes as the adviser of the Catholic 
Social Party which has been the most 
powerful agent of reconstruction in Austria 
since the War. What prodigious changes 
have taken place in Central Europe since 
his death! 

This month has seen the establishment 
of a dictatorship in Austria under Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss, who is the direct successor 
of Monsignor Seipel as leader of the 
Catholic Party. There is probably no 
country in Europe which has less natural 
inclination to adopt the methods of par- 
liamentary government, operating through 
the party system. Yet there have been 
huge difficulties in the way of establishing 
a dictatorship. Monsignor Seipel, even 
after he had saved his country from bank- 
ruptcy when all other politicians had failed 
in the attempt, was not able even to retain 
his position as Chancellor. For years he 
governed only with a precarious coalition. 

A year ago the situation in Central 
Europe was extremely restless; but it was 
still kept in control by the skillful politics of 
Dr. Briining as leader of the Catholic 
Centre Party and Chancellor in Germany, 


New 


and of the Catholic coalitions in Austria 
and Poland. The first upheaval came 
when President von Hindenburg threw 
over Briining, on the pretext that he was 
proposing socialistic experiments for the 
resettlement of the great landed estates. 
There followed the abortive attempts by 
von Papen and General von Schleicher to 
form stable combinations in Germany, 
and then March brought about the triumph 
of Hitler and his Nazis. In the six months 
which have passed since, there has been a 
constant fear of war in Europe, which has 
at times increased and at times died down. 
And in the interval Austria has become 
the pivot of the new grouping of forces 
throughout Europe. 


The Military Spirit 

VEN nowit cannot be said that the fear 

of war has vanished, or that the reasons 
for fearing it have been removed. In the 
first month of the German revolution under 
Hitler’s leadership every one of Germany’s 
neighbors expected attack almost from 
day today. The prospects of the Disarma- 
ment Conference were thrown into the 
melting pot; and at present it would seem 
utterly impossible that any agreement to 
reduce armaments all round should be 
obtained. The immediate fear of attack by 
France and by Poland has been abated; 
but Austria has become the center upon 
which Hitlerism concentrates its de- 
termination to annex new territories, 


Germany 


which it claims as being a natural part of 
Germany. 

The resumed discussions in connection 
with the Disarmament Conference have 
been proceeding actively. They have so 
far resulted in a certain amount of agree- 
ment on principles between Germany’s 
neighbors. But the practical application 
of such agreement depends entirely upon 
whether Germany can be persuaded to 
adopt a genuinely pacific attitude. Un- 
fortunately, there is every sign that Ger- 
many has no intention whatever of revers- 
ing, or even modifying, the campaign to 
revive a military spirit which has been the 
chief feature of all Hitler’s agitation since 
the War. No matter what ample allow- 
ances one tries to make for the humiliation 
which Germany has endured since 1918— 
or how much one discounts the comment of 
special correspondents as being influenced 
by the Jewish campaign to discredit Ger- 
many in retaliation for the anti-Semitic 
policy of Hitler’s Government—it would 
be sheer madness for any country to ignore 
the constant incitations to militarism which 
are being preached day by day all over 
Germany under the auspices of the new 
régime. 

One of the shrewdest and most experi- 
enced of English journalists, who is the 
regular correspondent of a great London 
newspaper in Berlin, sums up the situation 
today in a few sentences which it is im- 
possible to dismiss as the outcome of prej- 
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udice. “What, to the foreign observer, 
is dangerous in Germany now,” he writes, 
“is not elementary military preparations 
but the spirit behind them. There has 
been much talk of ‘moral disarmament’ 
the best description of what one sees, hears 
and feels to be going on in Germany is 
‘moral’ rearmament in a spirit of aggres- 
siveness. The outside world cannot but 
be impressed by the constant parades with 
uniforms and flags, by the stream of fiery 
nationalistic speeches, which sometimes 
contain a phrase about peace that is merely 
bewildering in view of the definitely ag- 
gressive spirit aroused in the audience. 
Daily Germany’s alleged shame and 
humiliation are hammered in until thou- 
sands throb with indignation and deter- 
mination.” 

While that spirit is being deliberately 
instilled into the German people; while 
conscription for military service is being 
revived in various forms and preached as a 
noble duty which every decent man must 
be proud to perform, while armaments are 
being demanded and secretly organized, 
not for self-defence but because a nation’s 
glory and dignity is measured in Germany 
by its military strength, what conceivable 
prospect can there be of any reduction of 
armaments in Evrope? On every frontier 
Germany’s neighbors are _ inevitably 
strengthening their defences against an 
attack which they have every reason to 
expect. 


Austria’s Position 


ITLER has, for the time being, stayed 
his hand in regard to the territories 
which were transferred from East Prussia 
to Poland by the Peace Treaties. He has 
even refrained from any overt attempt to 
annex the Polish Corridor. But France 
must sooner or later expect a direct effort 
by this new nationalist agitation in Ger- 
many to recover Alsace and Lorraine. 
Denmark, unable to defend itself without 
support from without, knows that sooner 
or later the effort will be made to regain 
Schleswig. For the present, the one coun- 
try which is being subjected to constant 
pressure from across the frontiers, and to 
subversive agitations by the Nazi move- 
ment within its own borders, is Austria. 
How long Herr Dollfuss will be able to 
maintain his new dictatorship remains to 
be seen. Everybody knows that he would 
have been overwhelmed months ago if the 
fears of German aggression had not mo- 
bilized the great Powers in Europe to assist 
him. A new loan to tide over the pro- 
longed financial crisis in Austria has been 
quickly provided. Even Italy—which 
at first was well pleased by Hitler’s flatter- 
ing imitation of the Fascist movement and 
of the whole program of dictatorship which 
Hitler copied from Mussolini—has come 
to hold aloof, and is now backing Dollfuss 
in his determination to resist incorporation 
with Germany, 
Even more remarkable has been the 
swift change in the relations of Soviet 


Russia with her former opponents. Mar- 
shal Pilsudski had been for years regarded 
as the savicr of Poland against threats 
from Russia; but he immediately estab- 
lished contact with the Russian Ambassa- 
dor in Warsaw when Hitler assumed 
power, and an agreement has been reached 
between Russia and Poland which has for 
the time being removed Poland’s fears of 
invasion. France also, after years of in- 
tense distrust of the Soviet, has been send- 
ing envoys to Russia. We are moving fast 
towards the old position in 1914, when 
Russia, France and England were working 
in close codperation to resist any effort at 
expansion by Imperial Germany. 


| 


YEAR ago the situation in Cen- 

tral Europe was extremely rest- 
less; but it was still kept in control 
by the skilful politics of Dr. Bruning 
as leader of the Centre Party and 
Chancellor in Germany, and of the 
Catholic coalitions in Austria and 
Poland. The first upheaval came 
when President von Hindenburg 
threw over Bruning, on the pretext 
that he was proposing socialistic 
experiments for the resettlement of 
great landed estates. There fol- 
lowed the abortive attempts by von 
Papen and von Schleicher to form 
stable combinations, and then March 
brought about Hitler and the Nazis. 
In the six months which have passed 
since, there has been constant fear of 
war in Europe. In the interval Aus- 
tria has become the pivot of the new 
grouping of forces throughout 


Europe. 
= —f 


Such a situation would have seemed al- 
most incredible a year ago. But conditions 
in Europe have changed in this year almost 
as strikingly as they have in the United 
States. There has been a complete trans- 
formation of the previous international 
combinations. The fact that the United 
States cannot be expected to take any ac- 
tive interest in European affairs for a long 
time to come has thrown Europe back upon 
its own resources. That in itself has been 
one of the chief factors in the European 
transformation. Now that America no 
longer dominates either finance or politics 
in Europe, it may even become possible 
that much of the pre-War régime may 
yet revive. 

This week there is even a revival of 
rumors that the Archduke Otto may be 
restored to the throne of Austria. There 
were similar rumors some months ago that 
the Hohenzollerns would be restored in 
Germany. But the world has changed so 
fast that even a temporary restoration of 
these monarchies is scarcely possible. 














In Germany Hitler himself has declared 
openly against it. His movement grew up 
among the masses who would have been 
Socialists or Communists if he had not 
formed his National Socialist Party, to 
draw them away from International 
Socialism. Recent months have shown 
that the proletarian features of his pro- 
gram are likely to be carried much further 
than many people thought probable, be- 
fore the revolution had swept the old feudal 
aristocracy aside. 

In Austria the situation is much more 


. complicated. For one thing, the former 


Empire included Hungary as well as Aus- 
tria. It is by no means certain that both 
countries could be brought again under 
one head, even on a basis of allowing the 
fullest Home Rule for both. Hungary 
has desired a king ever since the end of the 
Great War; and there was no greater mock- 
ery of President Wilson’s promises of 
“self-determination” than the denial to 
Hungary of what everybody knew she 
desired. Now Austria also has begun to 
show signs of an active desire to restore the 
Hapsburgs. Districts which were not 
monarchist before have been conferring the 
freedom of their towns upon the Archduke 
Otto; and he has replied with grateful 
messages in which he refers to himself 
as the “heir to the Emperors of the 
past.” 


Dictatorship Inevitable 


NDOUBTEDLY the present critical 

conditions in Austria have created 
new opportunities for a restoration of the 
monarchy, The Nazi moyement in Austria 
is a most formidable force, and it receives 
constant encouragement and active assist- 
ance from the German Nazis. But no one 
can say how far it represents genuine sym- 
pathy with Hitler’s claim that Austria and 
Germany are essentially one country, or how 
far it is merely the expression of disgust 
with the failure of party politics, in a coun- 
try which had no experience of parliamen- 
tary government and has never believed 
in the parliamentary system. Party poli- 
tics in Austria have broken down as com- 
pletely as they broke down in Italy and 
Germany. A dictatorship of some sort was 
the inevitable solution of its chaotic condi- 
tion. And it may be that Dollfuss is so 
much committed to party politics—at any 
rate in the minds of the people—that he 
can never be accepted loyally as dictator 
in the way in which the Archduke Otto 
might be. 

On the other hand, the traditions of the 
Hapsburgs were so completely obsolete 
even at the outbreak of war in 1914, that 
there would probably be a vehement revolt 
in Austria among the working class and the 
intelligentsia against any attempted restora- 
tion. For years the Socialists, who prac- 
tically control Vienna, have been almost as 
numerous as the Catholic Party, which 
Monsignor Seipel led and Dollfuss leads 
now. The agrarian groups have held the 
balance of power between these two main 
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parties, but there has always been a very 
narrow majority since the War. It is 
certainly unlikely that the Socialists would 
accept a monarchist restoration without 
violent protests. And it is equally prob- 
able that the Nazis would still remain a 
formidable menace, even if many of them 
were satisfied with a monarchical restora- 
tion. 

The excitements and the unrest of the 
present year may decrease in intensity as 
time passes. But changes have taken place 
already which are likely to fix new lines of 
development in 
The menace of armed aggression by Ger- 
many certainly does not grow less as the 
militarization of the whole country pro- 
ceeds. The German Nazis themselves, 
who were at first little more than an or- 
ganized rabble, have already become a 
highly disciplined force. The whole 
young generation is being trained to mili- 
tary service under official auspices, and 
everything is being subordinated to the 
militarist program. Before long that 
spirit will inevitably insist upon obtaining 
adequate arms for the great forces which 
it has organized and trained; and for that 
reason the menace to peace in Europe will 
be greater next year even than it was this 
spring 


A Papal Constitution? 


EANWHILE, there is a general de- 

termination among all Germany’s 
neighbors to prevent Germany from an- 
nexing Austria. But it may be that skilful 
political organization, directed from across 
the frontiers, will produce a Nazi majority 
in Austria as it has already done at Danzig. 
If that should happen, the position will be 
further complicated. Herr Dollfuss claims 
to speak for all Austria, but there is no 
denying that a large and formidable minor- 
ity desires incorporation with the German 
Nazi State. The Archduke Otto joins with 
him in denunciation of the Nazis’ program 
of incorporation with Germany; and per- 
haps Dollfuss may yet decide to invoke the 
Archduke in some form of restoration, in 
order to reduce the following of Hitler’s 
Austrian supporters. 

How long such a restoration could be 
expected to last, if it could even be ac- 
complished, is another question. Nobody 
who knows the main tendencies of modern 
politics in Europe could expect it to last for 
long. For that reason it is to be hoped 
that no monarchical restoration will take 
place. Dollfuss and his Catholic Party 
represent something much more vital 
than any effort towards reviving anti- 
quated traditions. This month has wit- 
nessed extraordinary scenes of religious and 
national fervor in connection with the 
celebration of the fifth centenary of the 
Battle of Lepanto. The Pope sent a 
Legate; the whole strength of the Church 
in Catholic Austria was represented at the 
celebrations, and the popular enthusiasm 
was immense. Herr Dollfuss as Chancellor 
made one of his most notable pronounce- 


international relations. - 


ments in addressing the Legate on his ar- 
rival at the first meeting. 

He declared publicly then that the recent 
régime in Austria was dead and buried. 
Parliamentary Government would never 
be revived, but its place would not be taken 


by Fascism nor by Hitlerism nor by Social-_ 


ism. Instead, the new Austrian Con- 
stitution would be framed on the basis laid 
down in the encyclicals of modern Popes on 
reconstruction of the social order. Austria, 
he said, hopes to be the first country to 
claim that it has reorganized its social and 
political life in conformity with the teach- 
ing of the Holy See in regard to the modern 
world and its problems. 


Pawn nn, 


— last thing that Catholics 
would wish would be that the 
Church should be identified with 


‘ any political party, and particularly 


with any reactionary agitation which 
happens to suit the objects of certain 
interests at the moment. It is a safe 
assumption that the Holy See is 
fully alive to such dangers and that 
it has no desire to identify the Church 
with monarchical restorations, 
whether in Germany or Austria and 
Hungary or in Spain. But there will 
be universal sympathy among Catho- 
lics in all countries with Herr Doll- 
fuss in his gallant endeavor to pre- 
serve his own country against 
interference from outside. If he 
succeeds in his program of creating 
a Christian State based on the lines 
laid down in the Papal Encyclicals, 
he may yet be the pioneer of social 
economic reconstruction. 


——————— 


Probably no other country in the world 
could have greeted such an announcement 
with the same wholehearted enthusiasm. 
Herr Dollfuss, as dictator in the new 
Austria, has a free hand to carry his 
promises into practice, and he can count 
on the full support of a Catholic people. 
A year ago Germany also had a ruler, in 
Herr Briining, who shared the same 
filial devotion to the Holy See. Briining 
was no less determined to act in the spirit 
of the Papal encyclicals, and was of a more 
highly trained and more astute intelligence 
than there is reason to believe that Herr 
Dollfuss possesses. But Briining was rul- 
ing a country which is mainly Protestant, 
and he controlled only a parliamentary 
coalition which was liable to be overthrown 
at any moment by the fortunes of party 
politics. Even in France a Catholic states- 
man of equal caliber, if any such leader 
were to arise, would be similarly handi- 
capped. 

Herr Dollfuss, at least, has the powers 
of a dictator in a solidly Catholic country, 


and he is the acknowledged leader of the 
Catholic Party and a loyal and eager dis- 
ciple of the Papal teaching. Moreover, 
he has remarkable gifts of courage and 
dexterity and a brave spirit which has won 
the admiration of all countries in his fight 
for the independence of Austria against 
overwhelming odds. For a man of his spirit 
and his abilities and character, the new 
dictatorship provides extraordinary op- 
portunities, if he will go ahead boldly in 
creating a Catholic State on the lines of 
the Papal encyclicals in a devoutly Catho- 
lic country. 

We foreign observers, bearing in mind 
many other factors in the general situation, 
can scarcely avoid hoping that no form of 
monarchist restoration will be attempted as 
a means of defeating the Austrian Nazis. 
In present conditions a monarchist restora- 
tion could not conceivably endure. It 
would be immediately exposed to attacks 
as an object lesson for other countries, to 
prove that every party which opposes 
Communism, or even Fascism and Hitler- 
ism, is seeking a return to conditions which 
were obsolete twenty years ago. Perhaps 
the greatest danger is that the international 
forces which succeeded in replacing the old 
régime in Germany and Austria and else- 
where with democratic institutions may 
now be using Catholic Austria simply as a 
weapon for defeating Hitler’s anti-Semitic 
and anti-Socialist campaign in Germany. 
To them Austria is of no account beyond 
its capacity for usefulness in overthrowing 
the Hitlerite régime. They may quite 
possibly be willing to assist and finance 
a monarchist restoration in Austria as 
the immediate means of defeating Hitler, 
but with every intention of overthrow- 
ing the restored monarchy in Austria 
as soon as Hitler has been brought 
down. 


Attitude of the Holy See 


HE last thing that Catholics would 

wish would be that the Church should 
be identified with any political party, and 
particularly with any reactionary agitation 
which happens to suit the objects of cer- 
tain interests at the moment. It is a safe 
assumption that the Holy See is fully alive 
to such dangers, and that it has no desire 
to identify the Church with monarchical 
restorations, whether in Germany or Aus- 
tria and Hungary or in Spain. 

But there will be universal sympathy 
among Catholics in all countries with Herr 
Dollfuss in his gallant endeavor to preserve 
the independence of his own country 
against aggression or interference from 
outside. He has shown remarkable energy 
and courage as a statesman since his coun- 
try was threatened and attacked by the 
Nazi campaign. If he succeeds in his de- 
clared program of creating a Christian 
State based on the lines laid down by the 
Papal encyclicals, he may yet be the 
pioneer of social economic reconstruction 
not only in Europe but in all parts of the 
world. 
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M* ARNOLD LUNN, distinguished writer, was received into the 
Church on July 19, by Father Ronald Knox, himself a convert. 
For years Mr. Lunn had been a staunch champion of Protestantism, and 
the coming into the Church of several prominent non-Catholics so aroused 
-his wrath that he published his Roman Converts in which he charged these 


converts with being the victims of temperamentalism. 
other works are The Flight from Reason and Is Christianity True? 


Among his 
Both 


books are controversial. Last year he published Difficulties, the contents 

of which was made up of correspondence between him and Father Knox 

on the claims of the Catholic Church. His conversion is evidence that 
his “difficulties” have been overcome.—EDITOR. 


‘tn Catholic apologist bases his argu- 
ment on the appeal to external facts. 
Catholicism today fights alone against a 
vast array of heresies which agree only in 
their appeal from objective truth to sub- 
jective prejudice, from external facts to 
personal intuition. 

The new moral codes which are to re- 
generate mankind, and which are peddled 
round by commercial travelers in new 
religions, all resolve themselves, in the last 
resort, to an appeal based on the authority 
of intuition. All these modern prophets 
appeal to a funny feeling inside, a feeling 
that they are right and that other people 
are mostly wrong. Professor Julian Hux- 
ley, for instance, has a funny feeling inside 
when he listens to noble music or strays 
by chance into a Catholic cathedral. This 
funny internal feeling, hereinafter known 
as Fif, responds, so he feels, to some ob- 
jective reality. He has therefore written 
a very large book indeed to prove, or rather 
to assert—for no genuine Fifite ever con- 
descends to proof—that you can banish 
God and revelation from religion and yet 
retain everything that is worth retaining, 
provided, of course, that you have got the 
right kind of Fif. 


ROTESTANTISM might be described 

as a mixture of objective truth and sub- 
jective error. It is objective in so far as it 
retains Catholic doctrines and the Catholic 
arguments in defence of those doctrines. 
Paley’s classic books are almost entirely 
objective in their approach to truth, but 
the Protestant who has accepted, on the 
basis of objective arguments, the existence 
of God, and the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, has to rely very largely on Fif for 
the rest. The orthodox Protestant who 
still accepts the Catholic doctrine of the 
Trinity, but who rejects the authority of 
the Church to define this dogma, must fall 


back on Fif, for though certain texts in the 
New Testament strongly support the doc- 
trine of the Blessed Trinity, it is impossible 
to prove that doctrine from those texts 
alone. 


IF is very selective in its treatment of 

texts. Texts are selected or rejected on 
the arbitrary demand of subjective preju- 
dice. Protestant industrialism, for instance, 
produced a type of Fif which ignored com- 
pletely those texts which hinted that wealth 
has its dangers, and overstressed texts 
which appeared to justify extreme pacifism. 
War was not good business. 

Modern Protestants who completely 
ignore those texts which insist on the 
reality of eternal punishment, while pro- 
fessing to believe that Christ was God, and 
therefore presumably infallible, remind me 
of Chaucer’s monk: 


“But thilke text held he not worth an 
oistre.” 


Orthodox Protestantism is, however, 
mainly objective in its apologetics. The 
central doctrines of the Faith are proved, 
as in Paley, by an appeal to external argu- 
ment. The more acute phases of the Fif 
malady must be studied in those modern 
prophets who have lost all contact with 
objective truth. Mr. Wells’ book, God the 
Invisible King, is, for instance, of great 
pathological value to the student of this 
malignant infection. 

Mr. Wells wrote this curious book under 
the impression that the world was waiting 
for Mr. Wells to supply it with an up-to- 
date deity. 


St. Thomas Aquinas, in his funny ob- 


scurantist fashion, never made a single 
statement about God which he was not 
prepared to prove. He rejected with con- 
tempt the subjective arguments advanced 
by many contemporary theologians who 
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were inclined to rely on Fif for proofs of 
faith. St. Thomas appealed from intuition 
to external facts. Not so Mr, Wells. He 
has no use for facts. He just quotes Mr. 
Wells. 

A little girl was once discovered by her 
mother drawing pictures. ‘‘ What are you 
drawing?” said her mother. “I’m drawing 
God,” said the little girl. ‘You can’t do 
that,” replied her mother, “‘nobody knows 
what God looks like.” ‘“They’ll know 
now,” said the little girl and went on 
drawing. 

“They'll know now,” is Mr. Wells’ 
motto. ‘Modern religion,” he writes, 
“bases its knowledge of God and its ac- 
count of God entirely upon experience. 
It has encountered God. It does not 
argue about God; it relates.” 

St. Thomas proved; Mr. Wells relates. 
He just communes with his Fif, and pours 
out a series of dogmatic statements about 
his deity. From page one to the last page 
of his book there is nothing which could be 
mistaken for an argument. But there are 
pages and pages of this kind of thing: 

“But the God of this new age, we repeat, 
looks not to our past but our future, and 
if a figure may represent him it must be 
the figure of a beautiful youth, already 
brave and wise, but hardly come to his 
strength.” 

If you ask how Mr. Wells can possibly 
know that God is as young and as imma- 
ture as all that, Mr. Wells will reply with 
unruffled dignity, ‘‘Thus saith Fif.” 

It is perhaps not surprising that the God 
whom Fif invited us to worship is very 
like Mr. Wells. 


HASTITY, or as Mr. Wells prefers to 
describe it, “‘a superstitious abstinence 
that scars and embitters the mind and dis- 
torts the imagination, makes the body gross 
and keeps it unclean, is just as offensive to 
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God . . .” as to Mr. H. G. Wells. God 
has no special preferences or command- 
ments regarding sexual things. 

All of which is reassuring. Indeed the 
New Message which should convert the last 
hesitating catechumen to Weltheism, is 
summed up in one fruitful, reassuring, re- 
vealing sentence. 

‘God does not punish,” says Mr. H. G. 
Wells. 

God made Mr. H. G. Wells. If only this 
process could have been reversed, the 
future would be much rosier—for Mr. H. 
G. Wells. 

The word religion is connected with a 
Latin word which means “to bind.” Re- 
ligion is something which restricts, a fact 
which our Fifites have always contrived to 
forget. 

Professor Julian Huxley, for instance, 
has written two books all about his own 
particular Fif, and merely regards religion 
as a series of ecstatic moments, the more 
ecstatic the better. He is respectful to 
mystics, for he imagines that he himself 
has enjoyed mystical experience provoked 
by nature or by music. ‘You may exer- 
cise,” he tells us, “‘ your highest faculties by 
travel, now that travel is cheap and easy.” 
That, of course, was before we went off 
gold, but the remark might still be worth 
quoting as an advertisement for conducted 
tours. It has, however, escaped Pro- 
fessor Huxley that Christians believe that 
the highest faculties are exercised, not by 
working ourselves up into an emotional 
state, but by accepting with resignation the 
restrictions and restraints of an external 
and Divine revelation. 


OW, a revelation which is external and 

objective, probably contains certain 
vetoes which you and I would not include 
in a specification for an ideal religion. Fif 
indignantly rejects such vetoes. 

Fif being subjective, and therefore vary- 
ing from individual to individual and from 
age to age, must necessarily object to the 
conception of a revelation which is for all 
time, of laws which are absolute, and of a 
code which is eternal. 

It is, however, reassuring to note the 
growing distrust of Fif among our dis- 
illusioned moderns. There lies before me 
as I write an article by Mary Borden, a 
clever, interesting modern writer. Miss 
Borden has the misfortune to be born into 
an American sect which firmly held that 
all non-Christians are “doomed to suffer 
excruciating and everlasting torture.” 
Miss Borden, as she had been taught to 
equate this very disagreeable view with 
Christianity, very sensibly ceased to be a 
Christian. Having rejected Christianity, 
she set to work to discover an external 
ethical code. Miss Borden was intelligent 
enough to realize the essential weakness of 
Fif. But she did not succeed, perhaps 
because she does not appear to have con- 
sidered the Catholic claims worthy of 
investigation. 

The article which I propose to quote 
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OD made Mr. H. G. Wells. 

If only this process had been 

reversed, the future would be much 
rosier—for Mr. H. G. Wells. 


— Protestantism might be described 
as a mixture of objective truth and 
subjective error. It is objective in 
so far as it retains Catholic doctrines 
and the Catholic arguments in de- 
fence of those doctrines. 


I find that the younger generation 
is revolting against subjecticism. 
The “funny feeling inside” is pro- 
ducing very funny results outside. 
The collapse of subjecticism, as a 
working code, is encouraging more 
and more people to explore the 
avenues which lead to the Catholic 
Church. 


The more acute phases of the Fif 
malady must be studied in those 
modern prophets who have lost all 
contact with objective truth... . 
All these prophets appeal to a funny 
inside feeling, a feeling that they are 
right and that other people are 
mostly wrong. . . . No genuine Fif- 
ite ever condescends to proof... . 
Religion is something which re- 
stricts, a fact which our Fifites have 
always contrived to forget. 


Va 


leads off with the following rather wistful 
headline: 

“What is Right?—Religion is rejected, 
Morality laughed at, Patriotism, Duty, 
Self-Sacrifice scorned. Is there still a 
Code?” 

Miss Borden in the course of her article 
quotes the following statement from The 
History of Morals. The author, Mr. 
Lecky, was one of the leading Victorian 
agnostics. 

“No one has ever contended that jus- 
tice was a vice or injustice a virtue, that a 
sunset was a repulsive object or that sores 
upon a human body were beautiful.’ 

“<“But you’re mistaken, Mr. Lecky,’ I 
murmured. ‘That’s just the sort of thing 
the young intellectuals do contend. If you 
were writing now you couldn’t possibly 
assume that everybody agrees about there 
being a difference between right and wrong, 
or about sunsets either. If you lived in the 
world of the twentieth century you’d find 
that quite a number of people, who take 
themselves seriously, disagreed. In fact, 
you’d find it the fashion to ridicule justice, 
apologize for sunsets, and declare that 
there was no such thing as right and wrong, 
beauty or ugliness.’” 

Miss Borden then proceeds to analyze 
with great sanity and logic the attempts of 


the moderns to supply a rational basis for 
ethics. Here is her answer to the question, 
“What is Right and Wrong?”: 

“And here am I, thrown back in the end 
upon myself for an answer to my question, 
and I have no answer that I can put into 
words. I have nothing but.a feeling to go 
on.... If I do the difficult thing, the 
thing I don’t want to do, I think I am often 
right. If I take the path of least resistance, 
I think I am usually wrong. But I’m not 
certain that I am sometimes mistaken 
about this. It is not a safe rule perhaps to 
go by. There seems to be none.” 

Miss Borden is also an enthusiastic 
advocate of divorce law reform. But, 
surely, nobody has any right to insist that 
our existing marriage laws are bad until 
she has decided what is good or what is bad. 
And, as we have seen, she has “nothing 
but a feeling to go on” when deciding be- 
tween “what is right and wrong.” 

I cannot see why she should expect us to 
accept her private feeling, her Fif in fact, 
as a basis for reform in the marriage laws. 

Miss Borden’s book, The Technique of 
Marriage, contains much that is sensible, 
and much that is interesting. But her 
fundamental sanity is in conflict through- 
out her subconscious efforts to be modern 
and up-to-date. She quotes, with apparent 
approval, the grotesque suggestion that 
married people should not be given a 
license to have children until they have 
proved by living together for three years 
that their union is likely to provide chil- 
dren with a decent stable home. 

There is a moving poem which begins: 


‘Where did you come from, Baby dear?” 
“Qut of the nowhere into here.” 

“How did you get those eyes so blue?” 
“Out of the sky as I fell through.” 


If Miss Borden’s suggestion were adopted, 
we should have to rewrite the poem as 
follows: 


“Where did you come from, Baby dear?” 

‘From the license that Daddy was granted 
last year.” 

“How did you get those eyes so blue?”’ 

“From paragraph 10, subsection 2.” 


But common sense is always breaking in. 
“T cannot tell people,” she writes, “I can- 
not tell people how to be kind. They must 
learn that elsewhere, on their knees per- 
haps. How can I lay down rules for 
happiness? Let them look up some of the 
old ones.” 


XCELLENT! Why, then, rewrite the 
rules of marriage? Why not.advise 
married people “to look up some of the old 
rules,” and to learn “‘on their knees, per- 
haps,” the secret of a happy married life? 

I find that the younger generation is 
revolting against subjectivism. The “funny 
feeling inside” is producing very funny 
results outside. The collapse of subjec- 
tivism, as a working code, is encouraging 
more and more people to explore the 
avenues which lead to the Catholic Church. 
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THE LOVE STORY of 
By Frank H. Spearman JO HN Moo DY 


A SINCERE conversion to the Catholic 
Church is a love story—a story of the 
dearest and highest love that has entered 
the human heart—the love of the creature 
for its Creator. 

It is a trait of our nature to be impressed 
by achievement; only the most complete 
detachment, itself achieved by few, en- 
ables one to escape this influence. In the 
sight of God all souls are of equal value; 
but the merits of each are adjudged by far 
other than human standards. 

Nothing is more interesting to Catholics, 
at least to those alive to the value of the 
Faith, than the story of a conversion. To 
me the story of a conversion to the Catholic 
Church is a story of the greatest of ad- 
ventures. 

Nor does anything in the Divine economy 
seem more mysterious than the movement 
of God’s grace. Why one corresponds to 
its proffered gift and another spurns it, 
still surprises, sometimes amazes us. 


CAN find an intensely sympathetic in- 

terest in the conversion of so simple a 
soul, humanly speaking, as that of a scrub- 
woman. Yet when a notable convert en- 
ters the Church, the believer experiences a 
thrill that strikes deeper and lasts longer 
than when one whom we term a merely 
every-day person makes the same sub- 
mission—though such a one may rise even 
higher in holiness than the one on whom 
the eves of men have been fixed. This is 
all due, doubtless, to our human nature. 

How Jewry must have reeled when Paul 
—as our separated brethren love to term 
him—proclaimed himself a Christian. How 
it must have shaken pagan Rome, the 
haughty Manicheans and the crass Dona- 
tists, when Saint Augustine stood forth 
from the murk and the shadow, armed 
cap-d-piein authentic Christianity and flung 
his challenge to the world. But so runs the 
whole, centuried history of that dark, forbid- 
ding, incomprehensible superstition known 
to worldlings as the Catholic Church. 

A thunderbolt, as from Sinai, pierces the 
serene Anglican sky and Newman is born, 
full-panoplied champion of the despised 
“Ttalian Mission.” A fiery star floods the 
slothful night of the Branch theorists and 
Chesterton is born to laugh away its frail 
pretensions, and to scourge without mercy 
the false prophets of English infidelity. And 
once more the rejected, despised, hated 
Child of Christ is seen brilliant and awe- 





*The Long Road Home, by John Moody; New 
York, Macmillan Co. 


inspiring in majesty before the eyes of 
men; it is once more the despair of the 
intellectual, the nightmare of the ignorant, 
the horned beast of the bigot, the mystery 
of the perplexed multitude. 

Our America, despite its so few years in 
history, as Europe and the Catholic 
Church go, can likewise name its eminent 
intellectual converts, from Brownson and 
Father Hecker down to yesterday with the 
Episcopal Bishop Kinsman—one of those 


MR. JOHN MOODY 


rare souls of that Anglo-Episcopal Church, 
which numbers in its communion so many 
sincere Christians. And how many of 
them there are, who, bound by the vaguest 
of doubts, or by galling chains of necessity, 
or by obligation to wives and children, 
stand just on the margin of Catholic 
Truth and look longingly across their river 
of irresolution toward those who have said, 
“T must!” and have crossed it! 

What prayers should go up for those 
thus in mental distress. What unsung 
heroes, men and women, are those who 
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have dared to embrace the Truth and suf- 
fered persecution from family and friend, 
the loss of livelihood, and of everything 
that makes material life worth living. 
Their story will one day be told before all 
men, by Him Who alone knows it in its 
fullness. For this thing, thousands of such 
clergymen and laymen within the last 
century have abandoned the church of 
their friends and their country and faced 
the ostracism of confessing Truth. 

Yet these have been, in great part, men 
trained in religious thought and research; 
they are representative men in an impor- 
tant and, in the eyes of the world, a great 
Christian institution—the Anglican Church 
and its American affiliate. We rejoice 
when they come Home, but their home- 
coming is from our viewpoint perhaps 
somewhat to be looked for; a circum- 
stance consoling rather than amazing. 


T is when in the flower of a conspicuous 
material career that God’s grace guides 
in an amazing way, a man absorbed in the 
strenuous affairs of a world of business, to 
the search of religious truth and that grace 
finds in him a human will ready to accept 
its promptings, that our surprise is silenced 
by sheer wonder. Certainly, we must say 
in the words of the good old Protestant 
hymn: 

““God moves in a mysterious way, his 
wonders to perform.” 

It is not, however, to be forgotten that 
Europe, and many of our own people, have 
done injustice to the American man of 
business. They have denounced him as a 
dollar worshipper and one of so material a 
mentality as to be incapable of appreciat- 
ing the finer things in life. 

This is an injustice. The real indict- 
ment against our business world is that it 
has swallowed up so many of our finer na- 
tures—our artists, our musicians, our poets 
and our painters. These, surrounded by 
an atmosphere of material achievement and 
tempted by its great rewards, have become 
men of business. Yet these are men who 
in other centuries and under other skies 
might have ornamented the arts. When 
Leonardo wrought, when Michael Angelo 
dreamed, and Raphael conceived, the great 
material rewards of their world were the 
rewards of art—not of trade. When Dante 
sung and St. Thomas Aquinas pondered, 
men in every path in life thought and 
speculated on religious truth, not on com- 
merce. 

I cannot believe that, by and large, our 
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English-speaking world today, even dark- 
ened as it is by inconceivably stupid 
heresies, produces minds inferior to those 
of the greatest of our centuries, the 
Thirteenth. 


HE reasons for our failure to produce 

proof of this fact must be sought else- 
whereas well as in business—probably in the 
deadly miasma of religious confusion, the 
indifference and the cynical skepticism of 
our daily life. When so many of our su- 
perior minds look for light to the world- 
current aspects of pseudo-Christianity, 
what is to be hoped for in the expression of 
art? Without a great faith there can be no 
great art. When to countless earnest men, 
men to whom our world looks for inspira- 
tion and guidance, the gross monk, Luther, 
the thin-lipped Calvin of the stony heart, 
and the hideous Knox are actual religious 
heroes, what is to be hoped for in sur- 
passing art? Art is silent under the clamor 
of false prophets and unbelief. 

It is, then, when an unlooked-for cham- 
pion steps forth from the ranks of the de- 
ceived, strips off the rusty armor of these 
contemptible prophets of today, who bulk 
so monstrously large in dogmatic arrogance, 
and boldly espouses the principles of relig- 
ious truth, that the Catholic world rubs its 
eyes and wonders. 

And in every such case it hears a story 
ever strange and ever new—such as that I 
have before me of Mr. John Moody, the 
New York man of business and finance. 

Robert Browning loitering at a second- 
hand bookstall picked up by merest chance 
a book that gave him the story of a great 
poem. John Moody loitering in a similar 
stall, a century later, picked up by merest 
chance, a book in which he found the Key 
to Eternal Life.* 

Mr. Moody’s own story presented in an 
attractive volume from the press of Mac- 
millan, bears evidence to the uniform excel- 
lence of that press. The jacket in yellow 
is striking in its immediate large-type ap- 
peal to the eye. The cover is in a pleasing 
brown, the spine lettered in gold; in a 
word, the volume is a model of taste and 
appeal for our Catholic publishers to profit 
by. And a comprehensive index completes 
the book’s value. 

The story is told, from the author’s boy- 
hood days, with that frankness which 
characterizes sincerity and with the art 
that conceals art, for Mr. Moody is a 
finished literary craftsman, possessed of an 
unsparing insight and blessed with an 
opulent humor. It might be urged, in dis- 
paragement of the fascination of the story, 
that the author had unusually good ma- 
terial to work with. Admitted; the story 
of almost any active and successful or un- 
successful New York business man should 
supply good material for an autobiography. 

But the measure of the craftsman lies in 
the degree of success he achieves in pre- 
senting his material. In this respect Mr. 


*God and Intelligence, by Dr. Fulton J. Sheen, 
D.D., Ph.D. 


Moody measures up to the most acceptable 
standards, and his success is most note- 
worthy. 

Nothing is more interesting in the busi- 
ness career of a man than the story of his 
successes except—and the exception is a 
notable one—except his mistakes. Indeed, 
the recital of any conspicuous career con- 
sisting wholly of successes would be boring 
to follow. It is the mistakes that awaken 
the reader’s sympathetic interest, and our 
author does not spare the record of his 
business mistakes. 

Some years ago a widely-known maga- 
zine editor gave us an autobiography. It 
failed to arouse my sympathy because it 
chronicled only marvelous achievement; 
for me it lacked the suspense of threatened 
or impending failure. This suspense, Mr. 
Moody has abundantly supplied and the 
reader likes to share his worries, and hope- 
fully await his escape from irretrievable 
disaster. Many years ago an emphatic 
frontiersman declared to me, with pictur- 
esque coarseness, that he objected to being 
called on to grease a fat hog. Though per- 
haps not quite so bluntly expressed to our- 
selves, I think there is something of this 
feeling in all of us; and it must have been 
this that I felt toward the over-successful 
editor. 

Mr. Moody’s story lacks nothing in this 
respect to engage sympathy, and we rejoice 
with him when failure after failure is finally 
crowned with success. 

But what may all this have to do with 
the conversion of Mr. Moody to the 
Catholic Church? 

Everything. Throughout the whole 
story of boyhood and manhood, dominated 
by a constant ambition for material suc- 
cess, there runs an undercurrent of the in- 
terest of a boy and a man in religion. 


T was only a mutilated Christianity of 
which he had knowledge. But it had 
come to him, chiefly, as it came to many of 
us through a saintly mother. An agnostic 
uncle gave the boy a severe jolt, but he 
clung to something hopeful and tangible 
in his religious views, until with confident 
young manhood, came the influence of 
false philosophers who robbed him even 
of the poor little that he had. 

Agnosticism half a century ago was good 
form. I remember, when under the spell 
of Taine, how excited I became over the 
endeavors of a French sceptic to make an 
egg that would hatch. Could this be done, 
the mystery of life were solved! I read 
diligently on, but never quite reached a 
demonstration of spontaneous generation. 

John Moody was undeniably, if one were 
to speak as a Catholic apologist, a hard nut 
to crack. He refuses the rank and title 
of scholar, yet he reads and digests more 
concerning the vital things of life than most 
scholars. His mind stored with prodigious 
research in economics; he can yet take on 
Gothic and Fulton Sheen and, mirabile 
dictu, St. Thomas Aquinas. Persistently 
he read himself from the Catholic Church 


and diligently he read himself toward it. 
He knew few Catholics and no priests. To 
me it is curious that he discussed his incli- 
nation to become a Catholic freely with his 
non-Catholic friends. Usually, I think, the 
prospective convert, rather ashamed of his 
strange infatuation, keeps it hidden from 
possible adverse criticism; Mr. Moody in- 
vited this. 

He was drawn on a brief business trip 
to Vienna. To the casual visitor, Vienna 
would signalize chiefly a city of pre-war 
gaiety and metropolitan commerce; yet it 
has a far nobler history. 

For three threatening centuries, Vienna 
stood as the frontier fortress of European 
Christianity. Its walls were manned and 
its sentries alert to the threat of the Turk, 
for more than three hundred years. 


y= in Vienna, an idle noon mo- 
ment led Mr. Moody’s curious steps 
into the ancient cathedral of St. Stephen. 

The venerable pile within which our 
visitor stood on an August day in 1927, 
could not tell the story of its six hundred 
years of joys and sufferings; of that august 
dynasty, founded by Rudolph, whose long 
line of Hapsburg dead lay within its crypt; 
of how, when four hundred years ago, its 
valiant people repulsed the Sultan Sulei- 
man, its walls rang with the Thanksgivings 
of the Christian victors. Of how more 
than a century later, the unspeakable 
scourge of Europe knocked again at the 
gate of its fair city, only to be hurled in 
defeat back to the Bosphorus. “Before 
my high altar,” St. Stephen’s might have 
said, “John Sobieske knelt with Charles of 
Lorraine while my walls rang again with 
the Te Deums of those who drove defeated 
to his lair, the ruthless Mustapha.” 

The day that brought John Moody into 
the old church was the fifteenth of August. 
The celebration of the Feast of the Assump- 
tion was on. But more than the scene in 
the sanctuary with its imposing comple- 
ment of cardinal, bishop, priest, monk and 
acolyte; more than the moving fragrance 
of rising incense and the confusion, so it 
would seem to him, of the massed move- 
ment at the high altar, Mr. Moody’s at- 
tention was drawn to an altar near which 
he stood. 

Before this side altar, the only one fully 
lighted, and banked this day with flowers, 
there knelt in somber black, two Sisters; 
beside them a silver-haired man. Looking 
down on them from above the altar’ the 
chance visitor saw an exquisitely chaste 
marble statue of The Mother of God. 

The sight of it must have struck to his 
heart, for later that day, business over, she 
drew him once more out of the fevered 
street to her feet and held him in a precious 
hour of meditation. And the next morning 
and the next, she called to John Moody 
when he woke—called him back to her feet 
and he arose and stole out in the early hour 
to answer her call and to bow in meditation 
and prayer. 

He tells us that before he left that 
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church he realized that he never afterward 
was quite the same man. What did lecher- 
ous philosophers of the Bertrand Russell 
school mean to soul-hunger after that? 
What could they mean after the august 
presence, even for a moment in his heart, 
of Our Lady of Loveliness and Holiness and 
Peace? 

Not yet had he reached the end of the 
long road. Back in New York he tells us 
that he only knew, “that within the walls 
of a Catholic Church, and before the 
shrine of the Blessed Virgin, I had found 
God for the first time since I had lost Him 
in my youth.” 

It was the last phase of the struggle. 
Ingrained, bitter suspicion rooted deep in 
the anti-Catholic prejudice that converts 
know so well, still persisted; that prejudice 
conceived in our very first acquaintance 
with life and men. For it permeates, to a 
greater or less degree, every printed page 
that we study or read for diversion and 
rankles in every mind with which, in our 
English-speaking world, we come in con- 
tact. Our English literature is replete with 
it: our writers, teachers, schools and his- 


tories are saturated with it. No mental 
poison is so subtle, none so easily instilled 
as prejudice; none so hard to eradicate. 
Of the Seven Devils that enter into the 
heart of man to keep him out of the Cath- 
olic Church none is so stubborn, so hard to 
overcome and expel as prejudice. 


T was then, his mind trained for forty 

years in straight thinking, that John 
Moody found Dr. Sheen’s God and Intelli- 
gence. This marked the beginning of a 
“long period of intensive reading of Chris- 
tian philosophy,” as well as history. But 
he read now authentic history—not the 
sort which Voltaire, who dealt very freely 
in the goods himself, aptly characterized 
as, “a parcel of tricks we play with the 
dead.” 

It would seem as if God’s grace worked 
on John Moody purely through his intel- 
lect. He fought the good fight with the 
light of right reason and was led, almost 
in spite of himself, to the door of Catholic 
Christianity. The closing of his admirable 
story is very beautiful. On the shores of 
the sea of Galilee, he relates, his long con- 


flict with himself and his prejudices came 
to an end. Grace had triumphed. 

How the angels in Heaven must smile at 
the fuss we converts make over the casting 
off of our spiritual rags, when we are invited 
to put on a wedding garment and sit at 
actual table with Our Lord and Master. 
For how long we seem to prefer picking up 
and rolling under our tongues religious 
crumbs that have fallen from the banquet 
table, even after we are besought to take 
our rightful place as His guests and to 
satisfy our hunger to the full? How much 
eye-strain we endure and how many ocu- 
lists’ bills we incur, as Mr. Moody humor- 
ously puts it, to follow the contemptible 
speculations of the pseudo-philosophers of 
our day. How hard we try to find reasons 
that will keep us from submitting to His 
Church. 

And when we look back at it all from 
Within—our doubts, our difficulties, our 
prejudices, our obstinacies—what a pitiful 
tragedy it seems, so much consolation lost, 
so many years barren! And we are left to 
cry out with St. Augustine, ‘Too late have 
I known thee, Oh, my God!” 





St. Catherine’s Treatise 


on Purgatory 


By Albert F. Kaiser, C. 


Acie the fifteenth century 
seraph of Genoa was apparently innocent 
of the theological distinctions concerning 
the possible three-fold object of purgation 
after death, her little treatise on Purgatory, 
so highly treasured by St. Francis de Sales, 
Cardinal Manning and others, remains 
to this day one of the most illuminating 
and unctuous on this salutary topic. What 
untold consolation and happiness may be 
had from the careful perusal of this pam- 
phlet! A correct understanding and appre- 
ciation of its doctrine might have 
prevented the Protestant Reformation. 
The modern world can scarcely grasp the 
gospel of pain, so engrossed is it in pleasure. 

“The source from which St. Catherine 
drew the sweet and consoling illumination 
on the mysterious sufferings and bliss of 
Purgatory,” says Cardinal Manning in his 
preface, ‘‘was a life of continued pain and 
of ardent consuming love; of perpetual 
expiation, and of absolute conformity to 
the will of God.” She herself writes: 
“This holy soul, yet in the flesh, found 
herself placed in the purgatory of God’s 
burning love, which consumed and purified 
her from whatever she had to be purified, 


in order that after passing out of this life 
she might enter at once into the imme- 
diate presence of God. By means of this 
furnace of love she understood how the 
souls of the faithful are placed in Purga- 
tory to get rid of all the rust and stain of 
sin that in this life was left unpurged. 
As she, plunged in the Divine furnace of 
purifying love, was united to the object of 
her love, and satisfied with all that He 
wrought in her, so she understood it to be 
with the souls in Purgatory.” 


I 


CCORDING to St. Catherine’s under- 
standing of the matter, the souls in 
Purgatory cannot but choose to be where 
they are, according to God’s ordinance and 
their own deserts. In passing out of this 
life they perceive why they have their 
Purgatory, they realize there is an ob- 
stacle between themselves and God— 
their own imperfection which they see in a 
general way, God as it were hiding from 
them a detailed realization of their un- 
worthiness, “‘so that they cannot reflect 
within themselves and say, ‘I have com- 
mitted such and such sins for which I de- 


PP.S. 


serve to be here’; nor can they say, 
‘Would that I had not done them, that 
now I might go to paradise’; nor yet say, 
‘That soul is going out before me;’ nor, 
‘I shall go out before him.’ They can re- 
member nothing of themselves or others 
whether good or evil, which might increase 
the pain they ordinarily endure.” In the 
midst of all their sufferings they remain 
completely forgetful of self and entirely 
satisfied with what and in whatever man- 
ner God is pleased to treat them. They 
behold God’s mercy in thus drawing souls 
to Himself. 

“Sin has no room where pure and un- 
sullied love holds sway. Conscience no 
longer pricks and prods, the very memory 
of sin is forgotten. ‘Abiding in charity 
and not being able to deviate therefrom 
by any real defect, they have no will, no 
desire, nothing but the will of pure love.” 


II 


“FT DO not believe it were possible to 

find any joy comparable to that of a 
soul in Purgatory, except the joy of the 
blessed in paradise—a joy which goes on 
increasing day by day as God more and 
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more flows in upon the soul, which He 
does in proportion as every hindrance to 
His entrance is consumed away.” The 
hindrance is the rust and stain of sin which 
may rightly be interpreted as the remains 
of sin, the punishment due to sin and even 
venial guilt. The fire consumes the rust, 
and thus the soul goes on laying itself 
open to the Divine inflowing. The fire 
removes the stain, so as to leave the pure 
gold of God’s work in the soul. 

The scab-covered human body is im- 
pervious to the healing rays of the sun. 
In proportion as certain wave-length 
ultra-violet rays destroy the scab, do the 
healing rays penetrate the skin and enter 
the blood. In like manner as the purga- 
torial fire consumes the rust and stain of 
sin, the more does the soul respond to 
God, its true Sun. As the impediment 
between the soul and God grows less, its 
happiness increases. “The pain however 
does not diminish, but only the time of 
remaining in that pain.” As far as their 
wills are concerned, these souls cannot 
acknowledge the pain as such—even 
though it be an extreme torment (increas- 
ing rather than diminishing in intensity as 
they approach a state of purity and per- 
fection—because they are increasing in 
God’s love and in resignation to His 
adorable will. Were it not for the joy ex- 
perienced in pure (not perfect) love and 
conformity with God’s ordinance, the pain 
would indeed be an unendurable “‘hell.”’ 


Il & IV 


&y- created the soul pure and free 
from every spot of sin with a certain 
instinctive or intuitive tendency to find its 
blessedness in Him. The unfortunates 
who, criminal-like, have turned their backs 
upon God’s law are, in consequence, turned 
forever from Him. Because they perse- 
vered in sin, unto death, they remain for- 
ever opposed to the Divine will. In speak- 
ing of the guilt of sin being retained after 
death, St. Catherine evidently refers to 
the malignant will of the damned. Na- 
turally the souls in Purgatory do not and 
cannot be tainted with the guilt of sin in 
this unusual sense of the word. Purga- 
tory would be lost on such who put them- 
selves into that state, where all hope is left 
behind. 

Whereas the damned, departing this life 
with mortal guilt unforgiven and unatoned, 
are confirmed in sin and hatred, gnashing 
their teeth in endless futility and shame; 
the souls in Purgatory, leaving this vale of 
tears with contrition and love, remain 
God’s friends, confirmed in grace but 
detained for the penalties and remains of 
sin (evil tastes and passive habits) and 
most likely even for unforgiven venial sin. 
So thinks St. Thomas and Bellarmine. 
Suarez holds that venial sin and all the 
remains of sin are forgiven in death, leav- 
ing only the penalties and punishments of 
sin, whether mortal or venial, for the purga- 
torial cleansing. St. Catherine can be 
interpreted either way, as she is not quite 


clear on the matter, using “guilt of sin” 
either as mortal guilt (which we think she 
does) or ambiguously in a double sense. 


bs HE Source from which St. 
Catherine drew the sweet and 
consoling illumination on the mys- 
terious sufferings and bliss of Pur- 
gatory was a life of continued 
pain and of ardent consuming love; 
of perpetual expiation, and of abso- 
lute conformity to the will of God.” 
—CARDINAL MANNING. 


Vee 


In neither supposition is she clearly 
opposed to St. Thomas. Even if we define 
venial guilt negatively as a diminution of 
love rather than positively as an actual 
and inherent stain there is no reason why 
this condition of soul might not be required 
to suffer in Purgatory, since Purgatory is a 
fire of love, consuming love’s imperfections 
and defects. However God could pardon 
venial sin and cancel the remains of sin, 
both carnal and spiritual, in death if He so 
wills. But it seems to be contrary to His 
ordinary way of dealing with men. Why 
should God, for instance, cancel al/ the 
remains of pride or hatred or envy (which 
are spiritual sins) merely because the body 
which coéperated with the soul in its pride, 
its hatred and envy, is now dead? Do the 
evil results both in ourselves and to 
others actually stop with death? Would 
this not require almost a miracle? The evil 
inclinations of the flesh might be said to die 
with the body, whose purgatory is the 
grave, but how can the evil results of 
mental sin, especially such that involved 
spiritual injury to others, be purged except 
in the soul’s purgatory? 

The essence of purgatorial pain is not, 
as Newman in his Dream of Gerontius 
seemed to think, a struggle between shame 
hiding from God and love longing for Him, 
but rather a struggle between mediate 
expiation and immediate possession. The 
primary desire to possess God and the sub- 
ordinate yearning to be made fit for the 
Beatific Vision and love cannot arise from 
shame, for shame is engrossed with its 
own defects, but rather from love which, 
yearning after union, forgets and ignores 
all about self. There is, it is true, a sort of 
hiding from oneself, but this hiding from 
self cannot be called shame, in the strict 
sense, but rather humiliation and expiation, 
both of which exclude shame. 

On the other hand there might be a hid- 
ing from God’s holiness and justice, so 
that if the soul not yet altogether cleansed 
were to be prematurely allowed to see God, 
it would at once cast itself back into the 
purging fire of God’s love until all the rust 
and taint of sin are melted away, so as to 
leave the soul clean and pure in God’s 
sight. But this hiding from God’s holiness 
appears to be only hypothetical—as the 


hypothesis is never fulfilled, since God 
demands that the debt be paid, even unto 
the last farthing, not only for His own 
justice sake, but also in mercy to the soul 
which would otherwise be unable to enjoy 
that which it would have to view withshame. 
Shame, properly speaking, is confined to 
the reprobate. It has no place in Purga- 
tory which breathes love and mercy and is 
free from all self-accusation and shame. 
Like Heaven itself, to which it is the ante- 
chamber, Purgatory is theo-centric, with 
love and mercy its two poles. 


V & VI 


HRIST is the true bread of life. The 
damned are forever cut off from see- 
ing and tasting this only source of life 
eternal. The poor souls, however, hope to 
see and taste to the full. In proportion as 
they are capable of enjoying the bread 
when attained, they now hunger and suffer 
until the moment of attainment. 


VII 


EPARTING this life in mortal sia, 
the soul hurls itself into Hell as the 
only place suited for its condition. The 
good soul in death, cognizant of its imper- 
fection—which stands as a temporary bar 
between God and itself—plunges into Pur- 
gatory to make itself fit for God’s presence. 
“And were there no Purgatory—the Soul 
would forthwith beget within itself a 
‘hell’ worse than Purgatory, because by 
reason of this impediment it would see 
itself unable to reach God,” its last end—a 
veritable “hell” compared with which 
Purgatory is a sun-ray of mercy. 


Vir 


ONSIDERING the purity and holi- 
ness of God, the least note of imper- 
fection would deter the soul from facing 
God immediately. It would rather, says 
St. Catherine, cast itself into a thousand 
“hells” (one would be sufficient) rather 
than enter defiled into the Divine Presence. 
Hence the soul seeing the need of purga- 
tion looks upon Purgatory as a mercy, for 
mercy is the gateway to love. Sensible of 
something displeasing to God, whether it 
be inherent or only adherent to the soul 
itself/—a condition which was contracted 
voluntarily—the individual realizes the 
need of voluntary expiation. The pleasure- 
complex once so delightful and enthralling 
now gives way to a desire for expiation by 
pain, lest the obstacle remain to bar the 
soul from its birth-right and Divine in- 
heritance. 
IX 
HEN the soul, by interior illumina- 
tion, perceives how God is gradually 
melting away the obstacle that stands 
like a peak between the soul and its ul- 
timate end, all the while drawing her nearer 
to Himself, as if by a magnet of love, there 
arises within the soul a corresponding fire 
of love to burnish its own attractability. 
Midway between heaven and earth, the 
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soul finds herself stopped and unable to 
follow the heavenly attraction of that be- 
nign and unitive look which God casts upon 
her. From this factor arises a unique sense 
of grievousness and haunting consciousness 
of being kept away, though only for a time, 
from the Beatific Vision, coupled with the 
intuitive yearning for it. The deep realiza- 
tion of a slowly receding gulf between the 
soul and her spouse, as patience in pain 
and eagerness to grow in love fill up the 
intervening space, make her yet more 
anxious to meet the Bridegroom at 
Heaven’s gate. 


x 


S gold is burnt to rid it of its dross, 

so the suffering souls have every 
defect burned away in the furnace of love; 
all that savors of sin and self is annihilated, 
so that God’s creature may shine forth in 
its native splendor as it came (clad in 
grace) from the Creator’s hand. Thus 
purified, the poor souls rest in God without 
any alloy of self. Thus purified, the soul, 


even were it detained in Purgatory after 
its cleansing, is no longer amenable to pain, 
no longer conscious of any opposition to 
God, but ready for Heaven where the fire 
of love burns without consuming, where the 
life of love lives without ceasing. 


XI 


FTER the cleansing process has been 
completed, God, for His own greater 
honor and glory and as a testimonial of 
His love and mercy, reveals the many 
secret imperfections, now happily con- 
sumed, so that the soul, safe from despair, 
might realize and appreciate that it was 
God Who kindled that fire of love which 
consumed every imperfection and laid the 
soul open to the Divine inflowing, making 
it worthy of Divine possession. (Another 
argument against the “shame” theory.) 


XII 


INCE the poor souls can no longer in 
any way merit for themselves, but 
merely suffer passively until relieved by our 


prayers, Masses and other good works, let 
us not forget them. Apart from God’s 
good pleasure they care not for alms con- 
tributed by the living to shorten their 
period of pain; they leave all in His hands, 
Who exacts satisfaction as it pleases His 
infinite goodness; their wills are in ab- 
solute conformity with His. 

‘ What beautiful lessons we can learn 
from the Poor Souls—simple faith and 
childlike confidence in God Who orders 
every pain and sorrow for the cleansing 
of our soul and its abandonment to His 
providence. What peace and joy are born 
of resignation and conformity to the 
Divine Ordinance, what untold misery 
comes from opposing God’s sweet and 
wondrous designs! If Purgatory is a tem- 
porary “hell,” surely the sorrows and pains 
of life are nothing in comparison. Is it not 
the part of wisdom to accept and patiently 
bear the ills and stings of this life as a par- 
tial payment or an advance remittance 
on our purgatorial debt? In this thought 
is comfort amid life’s anxieties. 





Hymn of the Angels 


From Cardinal Newman's “Dream. of Gerontius” 


| eee to the Holiest in height, 
And in the depth be praise; 
In all His words most wonderful; 
Most sure in all His ways! 
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The Angels, as beseemingly 
To spirit-kind was given, 

At once were tried and perfected, 
And took their seats in heaven. 


For them no twilight or eclipse; 
No growth and no decay: 

’Twas hopeless, all-ingulfing night, 
Or beatific day. 


But to the younger race there rose 
A hope upon his fall; 

And slowly, surely, gracefully, 
The morning dawned on all. 


And ages, opening out, divide 
The precious and the base, 

And from the hard and sullen mass, 
Mature the heirs of grace. 


O man! albeit the quickening ray, 
Lit from his second birth, 

Makes him at length what once he was, 
And heaven grows out of earth; 


Yet still between that earth and heaven— 
His journey and his goal— 

A double agony awaits 
His body and his soul. 


A double debt he has to pay— 
The forfeit of his sins: 

The chill of death is past, and now 
The penance-fire begins. 


Glory to Him, Who evermore 
By truth and justice reigns; 

Who tears the soul from out its case, 
And burns away its stains! 











WOMAN TO WOMAN 


By 
Katherine Burton 


Feo church in New York City 
has cut in marble over its entrance 
the words, ‘‘We Preach Christ Crucified,” 
and each time I pass the marble words I 
wish that underneath them it also said, 
“And We Preach Christ Risen.” The 
phrases need each other, and the emotions 
which each phrase excites are necessary 
to supplement each other. 

For when you have realized Christ Cruci- 
fied, when you have felt His death as 
yours and the world’s death, then you 
will know pity and sympathy and charity 
—will learn the real meaning of that lovely 
word caritas—the greatest kind of love. 
You will be eager to go out and tell people 
of this great fact that has moved you and 
melted you and made you want to give 
love and peace and pity to the whole 
world and made you, no matter how timid 
you are, feel the need of telling others 
about it, whether in prose or verse or in 
some active way. 

But when you have realized Christ 
Risen and have risen with Him, you will 
want to be very quiet, you will want to 
test the wings, so little and new and yet 
made in the likeness of His great pinions; 
you will no longer want to preach peace for 
you will feel it welling in and out of you. 
There is no need for words then to tell 
the world you have risen with Christ. 
Your life will show it. 

For as adoration transcends charity, 
even the highest, since it is nearer selfless- 
ness, so will your mere words diminish to 
nothingness and your deeds become in your 
consciousness only a bit of your desire to 
rise in your own esteem. At once your 
importance and your unimportance and 
your value to God, to the world and to 
yourself will be crystallized. 

We must have both phrases—each is a 
semi-circle and its needs koth to make 
the perfect round. 


* * * * * 


HE had come into the Church years 

ago with her husband and their chil- 
dren. For years everything went well 
with them, both in their religious and 
their economic life. Of late, things have 
gone very badly indeed, and she feels 
that she and her family are not being 
treated as they should be by the groups 
who bring help to converts in need. These 
groups are doing their best at present 
but there is so much need that only the 
bare necessaries can be handed out freely. 
And so she sighed to me, “And after all 
we have suffered for the Faith.” 

How wrong an attitude. It won’t hurt 
the Faith perhaps, but it will certainly 
hurt her and the children for whom she is 
responsible. For what has the Faith to 
do with worldly prosperity anyway? The 
queer sect which calls itself Unity is full of 


that idea. I found a prayer in one of their 
magazines that (with an idea evidently 
borrowed from Catholic sources) is to be 
repeated morning and evening for the 
month. “Manifest unto us, Divine Spirit, 
prosperity.” The good old cult of com- 
fort again—the cult that broke the Romans 
and the lack of which helped keep the 
Christian strong. They did not get soft. 
They had time for God. 

If these two ideas are not kept separate, 
danger will come, especially for the con- 
vert, since his new path is not likely to 
be roses all the way but more often thorns. 
But, after all, it was not a crown of roses 
Our Lord wore either. 

This is no brief for letting people suffer 
when they can be helped. But it is not 
fair to expect to get recompense in com- 
fort just because one has “suffered for 
the Faith.” And it shows clearly that it 
takes more than a lovely poem to Our 
Lady or a sweet lyric about the Sacred 
Heart to make a good convert. It means, 
for one thing, hardening the emotions so 
that they will not dissolve into hysteria 
when the first call comes to exercise them. 


* * * * * 


HERE is a phrase, very old-fashioned 

and still very common, that is so 
taken for granted no one ever stops to see 
just what it really means. During these 
times when money is a difficult thing to 
get hold of easily in the average household, 
it is heard more and more—that odd little 
phrase—‘‘She is doing her own work.” 
The oddness of it all lies in the word 
“own.” Admittedly it is hers, the house- 
wife’s, whether she is a young bride or long 
at the business. When one considers the 
remark like that it becomes a very different 
thing, not the whisper of disparagement 
it is so often considered, but as a proud 
thing, showing ownership. ‘She does her 
own work,” is really a degree of worth, an 
implication of that loveliest of human 
properties—a home. 

And it reminds me of a pert retort I 
heard lately—made by a daughter to her 
mother at that. The mother was one of 
those proud dames to whom the phrase 
about doing her own work would te a 
badge of disgrace, a sure sign of failure 
in the world. The daughter had married 
pretty well even according to mother’s 
stiff requirements, but Harvard bond 
salesmen can lose their jobs in a depres- 
sion even faster than machinists’ assistants. 
So daughter was in a small apartment 
fussing around with her “own” work 
when mother came for a brief visit. She 
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bore up until she realized that there was 
no sign of a servant in the clean little 
place. Her Dorothy who had been brought 
up to have everything done for her, her 
Dorothy, and so on. The real explosion 
began when she found Dorothy in the 
shining mite of a kitchen washing her 
dishes. ‘‘You are even washing your own 
dishes,’’ she said with grief and consterna- 
tion in her voice. 

But Dorothy it seems is one of that in- 
teresting new generation which I am be- 
ginning to think has it over the older ones 
in many ways. “But what difference does 
it make, mother?” she asked the upset 
lady. ‘What under the sun does it matter 
who washed them? The important thing 
is, are they clean?” 


* * * * * 


HERE has been and still is a lot of 

grumbling over the land about women 
in jobs, that they are taking money away 
from wage-earning fathers who ought to 
have those jobs; that there are young girls 
who don’t need the work or older women 
who are just putting that extra money 
into the family bank. The one wail is that 
these families don’t need the money which 
these women earn. However a recent 
investigation made with the Presidential 
Emergency Committee for Unemployment 
answers these objections. It shows that at 
least one-third of the working women are 
entirely supporting one person at least 
besides themselves and that only one out 
of every fifteen is married. A considerable 
amount of the other two-thirds are then 
definitely supporting themselves. 

This brings to mind an interesting ques- 
tion put to one of those men who were 
dramatically saying with gestures that 
women should get out and leave the jobs 
to men, that they were a menace to the 
home, and so on. A quiet voice, as the 
irate gentleman ended his remarks with, 
“Let them go back to the home,” spoke 
from the back of the room: “But whose 
home?”’ And there are two words that 
will make you think for quite a while. 


* * * * * 


ERE are a few axioms a little dif- 
ferent from the ordinary ones: 

God gives every bird its food but it 
must fly for it. 

A golden bit does not make the horse 
any better. 

Act so in the valley that you need not 
fear those who stand on the hill. 

If the rings are lost there are the fingers 
still. 

Nothing is lost on a journey by stopping 
to pray or to feed your horse. 

There are many things we despise in 
order that we may not have to despise 
ourselves. 
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THE SIGN-POST is our 
Readers’. very own. In it 
we shall answer all ques- 
tions concerning Catholic 
belief and practice and 
publish communications of 
general interest. Com- 
munications should be as 
brief as possible. Please 
give your full name and 
correct address as_ evi- 
dence of your good faith. 
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us questions and letters. 
What interests you will 
very likely interest others, 
and make this department 
more interesting and in- 
structive. Address: THE 
SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J. 











PRIVATE REPLIES 


A. Reader, Boston, Mass.—The address of the Sisters of the 
Blessed Sacrament is Cornwell Heights, Pa., as given in the 
article about them. 


Repentant, Newark, N. J.—Better tell all if your friend is 
honorable and thinks you different from what you are. If, how- 
ever, he already knows about the past, there is no need to bring 
it up. A nuptial Mass may be arranged. The liturgy of the 
Church does not prescribe the quality of the bride’s dress. 


W. M. M., St. Louis, Mo.—The book has no scientific value. 
As literature you may judge it for yourself. 


E. T., Boston, Mass.—The Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 
East Fordham Road, New York, N. Y. 


R. E. K., Harrison, N. Y.—We recommend that you read 
Why Blame the Masons, published by The Paulist Press, 401 
West soth Street, New York, N. Y. Price 5 cents. For a more 
detailed study read A Study in American Freemasonry, by Arthur 
Preuss. Price $2.00; postage 20 cents. The latter book may be 
obtained through THE SIGN. 


J. L., Cincinnati, O.—(1) Consult the reference books in your 
public library for the complete genealogy of Napoleon Buona- 
parte. (2) The Emperor of the French was named after St. 
Napoleon, not vice versa. The Saint was a martyr of the fourth 
century. (3) Address The America Press, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., for pamphlets on Father Pro and Father 
Hidalgo. (4) The International Book & Bible House of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is a Protestant publishing house. Naturally it 
prints books with the Protestant viewpoint. But we are pleased 
to be able to write that there are no violent anti-Catholic books 
listed in its catalog, except Fox’s notorious Book of Martyrs. 


E. P., Brooklyn, N. Y.—According to the English edition of 
The Catholics W ho’s Who, Miss Enid Maud Dinnis is the daughter 
of the late Rev. F. H. Dinnis, M.A. She was received into the 
Church at the Ursuline Convent, Thildonck, Belgium, in 1897. 
She is the author of many books, a list of which was printed in 
the September number of THE S1GNn, on page 124. She is un- 
married and lives with a sister, who is not a Catholic. Her ad- 
dress is 36 Milton Road, East Sheen, S. W. 14, England. 


L. H., Canada.—(1) The Passionist Fathers have no special 
patron whom they invoke in sickness, though it is only natural 
to expect them to ask the intercession of the Passionist Saints. 
(2) The Blue Scapular of the Immaculate Conception is proper to 
the Theatine Nuns, whose founder was Blessed Ursula Benicasa. 
She affirmed that the habit which she and her community were 
to wear was revealed to her in a vision by our Blessed Lord. She 
besought Him that the graces promised to the new Order might 
be extended also to all who would wear the scapular of the Im- 
maculate Conception. The use of this scapular was approved 
by Pope Clement X and by succeeding Popes, and the various 
indulgences granted for it were renewed by Pope Gregory XVI 
in 1845. It is of blue woolen cloth; on one of the parts is a picture 


of the Immaculate Conception, and on the other is the Name of 
Mary. (Externals of the Catholic Church, Sullivan, page 200.) 


ST. PAUL NEVER MARRIED 


I have been told that St. Paul was a married man. So startling 
was this statement that I did not know what to reply. Will you 
please furnish me with the proof that the Apostle was not married? — 
N. N., DENVILLE, N. J. 


We do not wonder that you were startled because this opinion 
is contrary, not only to the received tradition of Christianity, 
but also to the clear statement of St. Paul himself that he was 
without a wife: “I would that all men were even as myself, but 
every one hath his proper gift from God, one after this manner, 
and another after that. But I say to the unmarried and to the 
widows, it is good for them if they so remain, even as I.” (I Cor. 
7:7,8.) St. Paul in this chapter is treating of the different states 
of life—marriage, virginity, celibacy—and declares that he is 
without a wife. 

Some interpreters have claimed that the text of the Apostle, 
in the ninth chapter of the same Epistle (verse 5) indicates that 
St. Paul was married: “Have we not power to carry about a 
woman, a sister, as well as the rest of the Apostles, and the 
brethren of the Lord, and Cephas?” This text furnishes no 


‘ ground for such an opinion. It was customary for the Jewish 


rabbis to be served by pious women in their spiritual ministra- 
tions. Even Our Lord was followed and ministered to by faith- 
ful women (Luke 8:3), and He was the purest of virgins. St. 
Paul in the ninth chapter of IJ Corinthians is vindicating his 
authority as an Apostle, and of his right to be supported by his 
converts. Since he is as much an Apostle as the others, even 
Cephas (Peter), he has as much right to be ministered to by pious 
women as they. Therefore, nothing in this text indicates that 
he was married. 


SIGN OF CROSS: KISSING OF ALTAR 


Why does the priest at Mass kiss the altar so many times, and also 
make the sign of the cross so often?—O. P., NEw York, N. Y. 


The priest kisses the altar at Mass as a sign of veneration and 
love for Christ, Who is represented by the altar. In ancient times 
the kiss was a sign of respect, reverence, and love, and the com- 
mon manner of salutation, especially among the Jews. Our Lord 
reprehended Simon the Pharisee for not giving Him the custom- 
ary kiss—“‘thou gavest Me no kiss”— (Luke 7.45.) The Apostle 
St. Paul counselled: ‘Salute one another with a holy kiss.” 
The early Christians used to kiss the wounds of the martyrs and 
even the walls of the temples out of reverence. During Mass the 
celebrant, before he turns towards the faithful and says Dominus 
Vobiscum, kisses the altar with his hands extended upon it, in 
order to obtain both for himself and others God’s protection 
and blessing. 

The sign of the cross is used so often because Christ redeemed 
the world by means of the Cross, which is the cause and source of 
every blessing. After the consecration of the Mass the sign of the 
cross does not have the reason of a blessing, but rather fittingly 
represents the Passion and the Death of Christ; for the Sacrifice 
of the Cross and the Sacrifice of the Mass are one sacrifice, the 
consecrated Host is the same body which was nailed to the cross 
and marked by five wounds, and the same Divine Blood is shed 
in the chalice. The sign of the cross is made once in order to 
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signify the unity of the Divine essence, three times on account 
of the Trinity of Persons, and five times in conformity with the 
five wounds of Christ, which is expressive of His Passion. (Com- 
pendium Sacre Litugie, Wapelhorst.) 


SINS COMMITTED THROUGH BAD HABIT 


I have been informed that there is a principle in moral theology 
which holds that an act which was originally a mortal sin, having by 
long and constant repetition become a bad habit, to which the perpe- 
trator is a victim or slave, ceases to be a mortal sin in the case of such 
a victim. Is this true? If so, will you kindly give the reasoning in 
the matier?—T. F. D., CHARLESTOWN, Mass. 


The principle, if correctly imparted, has not been correctly 
learned. There isa very important point in regard to this prin- 
ciple which you do not state, and that is—whether or not the 
habit, on account of which sins are committed, is voluntary or 
not. 

If one has by repeated acts contracted a bad habit, e.g., of 
swearing, the act of swearing may be committed in two ways: 
(a) with advertence, or (b) without advertence. If committed 
in the first way it is a sin; if in the second way it depends on 
whether the habit is a voluntary one or involuntary. If the 
habit is voluntary there-is sin, even if committed without ad- 
vertence; if the habit is involuntary there is no sin, because there 
is no advertence, and the cause from which the act springs is 
contrary to the will. Where there is no will, either in cause or in 
act, there is no sin. 

Sins committed without advertence are sins when they spring 
from a culpably bad habit, for the reason that the cause from 
which they spring is voluntary. The cause being willed, so are 
the acts which arise from it. Such sins are said to be voluntary 
in cause. A bad habit, voluntarily contracted and encouraged, 
is like a poisoned stream which pollutes the waters which flow 
into it. 


OBSTACLES TO MARRIAGE 


Why doesn’t God give to all who wish to live a Christian married 
life the opportunity to do so? Is living a single life against one’s 
wishes a punishment from God? With few exceptions every woman 
wishes to be married. Why don’t they have the chance to do so?— 
S., BRookLyn, N. Y. 


There are many points raised by this question which it is im- 
possible to take up in detail. Undoubtedly the common vocation 
of both men and women is to be married and beget children. 
Nature, however, seems to produce more females than males, so 
that as a general thing more women will remain unmarried than 
men. Those who wish to marry may be unable to carry out their 
intention for two general reasons: either because they are un- 
fitted for family life, or because there are obstacles in the way 
of marriage over which they have no control. As to the first, 
their unfitness may be due either to their own fault, or to defects 
of character or body which do not depend on themselves. If the 
first, they have no cause for complaint against God. If the 
second, they must be resigned to God’s will, like all those who 
suffer from misfortune. If the obstacles in the way of marriage 
are outside themselves and they have no part in them, as for 
instance the present state of unemployment, they must wait 
in patience till these conditions are remedied. 

Nowadays it is almost morally impossible for many people of 
the working class to marry and beget children. This is one of the 
crying evils of our present system of society. Workingmen are 
at the mercy of capital. Employers have it in their power to 
injure them, either by closing down their plants entirely, or by 
giving them such a small wage that it is unequal to the necessities 
of family life. Pope Leo XIII in his encyclical, Rerum Novarum, 
and Pope Pius XI in his pronouncement on social conditions ob- 
taining today—“After Forty ‘Years”—demand a more equal 
distribution of wealth, ‘greater security for workingmen, and a 
new conception of social justice by all, but especially the State 
and employers of labor. The Popes teach that a man is entitled 
by his labor to a wage which is sufficient not only for himself, 


but one which will enable him to marry and bring up his family 
in decent and frugal comfort. Wages therefore must take on not 
merely an individual character, but also a social one. Capital 
depends on labor, as well as labor on capital. Without capital 
there will be no labor; and without labor there will be no capital. 
Selfishness and avarice on the part of employers prevent them 
from seeing the necessity of providing not only a wage sufficient 
to keep the individual workingman’s body and soul together, 
but also one which will ensure the continuance of the working 
class. Without marriage and procreation there will be no workers, 

These conditions must be remedied. Justice, charity, com. 
mon sense and decency demand that the rights of labor be 
respected. And labor, on the other hand, must also recognize 
with the same degree of justice the rights of employers, upon 
whom they depend for their subsistence. 

But do not blame God for the present state of distress and 
acute suffering. The world brought it on itself by disobeying the 
primary virtue ofsocial justice. Only when that virtue is re- 
spected and men, both employers and employees, live in con- 
formity to it, may we expect better and more prosperous times. 
Until then those who wish to marry and beget a family must 
exercise their Christian patience. God has brought His people 
out of worse trials than this. 


CURSING OF FIG TREE: MENTAL PRAYER 


(1) What is the significance of the curse of the barren fig tree by 
Our Lord as narrated by St. Matthew, 21:19. “ And seeing a certain 
Jig tree by the wayside He came to it, and found nothing on it but 
leaves only, and He said to it, may no fruit grow on thee hencefor- 
ward for ever. And immediately the fig tree withered away.” (2) 
Please recommend a good book on the way of mental prayer.—J. B., 
PEaBopy, Mass. 


(x) Christ cursed the fig tree and made it to wither away in 
order to manifest His power. He wished to impress the Apostles 
with the thought that He could also do the same to His enemies, 
the Scribes and Pharisees, who were at the moment plotting His 
death, and that He was going to His Passion and death willingly, 
not because He was overcome by a power greater than His own. 
This malediction was also symbolical of the barrenness of the 
Jews, who despite their great pretense of piety and zeal for God, 
which were like a fig tree full of leaves, put forth no fruit, despite 
the care expended upon them by God. The incident can also be 
applied to those of Christ’s followers who have thick upon them 
the leaves of faith and glory in being His disciples, but who lack 
those solid virtues which should accompany their profession of 
faith. (Corn. a Lapide, Commentarium in loco.) 

(2) The Ways of Mental Prayer, by Dom Vitalis Lehodey, 
translated from the French by a monk of Mt. Melleray, is worthy 
of recommendation. Price $1.60, abridged; $2.50, unabridged 
edition. Postage 107 extra. 


CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE: PRAYER FOR MISSIONS: SINS OF 
IGNORANCE: APOSTOLATE OF SUFFERING 


(1) Can a Catholic boy or girl marry again in the Catholic Church 
after he or she married a Protestant before a minister or squire, and 
then obtained a civil divorce? (2) We are asked to pray for the 
missions, but there are so many Saints in Heaven in union with 
God, it appears to me that they can help this work far more than we 
weak unworthy creatures. Why not let the Saints do all the praying? 
(3) Are not some of our mistakes in life the result of ignorance and 
lack of good environment in youth? (4) Is The Apostolate of 
Suffering still in existence?—E. R., CINCINNATI, O. 


(1) Catholics who attempt to marry without observing the 
form prescribed by the Church (before an authorized priest and 
two witnesses) cannot marry validly. Such is called a clandestine 
marriage. Therefore, they may marry in the Catholic Church 
after the matrimonial court of the diocese declares that the first 
marriage is invalid. In such cases the bishop will permit the 
parties to sue in the civil court for a divorce, in order to prevent 
civil prosecution on account of the marriage contracted in the 
Church. 
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(2) Assuredly the Saints pray for the missions, and their 
prayers are more powerful than the prayers of those still on earth. 
But it is characteristic of all holy persons still on earth, that they 
pray for the extension of the kingdom of God and the salvation 
of souls. Our Lord Himself commanded us to do this in the 
“Our Father.” St. Paui tells us to pray for one another that we 
may be saved, and prayer for the spiritual welfare of others is one 
of the works of mercy which no one can be excused from perform- 
ing. Why let the Saints in Heaven do all the work? 

(3) Undoubtedly there are many sins which are committed 
through ignorance, both intellectual and moral. Some of this 
ignorance may be culpable, some may not. God will judge every 
man according to the talents which he has, not according to 
those which he has not: “‘to whomsoever much is given much 
shall be required” (Luke 12:48.) Therefore, to whom less is given 
less shall be required. 

(4) The address of The Apostolate of Suffering is 1551 Thirty- 
fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CLAIRVOYANCE 


What is to be thought of a woman, a God-fearing Catholic, who 
predicts that things will happen, and which come true? Before 
Knute Rockne died she saw his death in an airplane in a dream 
three days before, and she predicted about the Akron two months 
before it met its fate. She also said that if General Balbo went back 
to Italy by way of the Azores, he would lose another man, and he did. 
These things just seem to bob up in her mind, but at times she feels 
as if she had offended God by mentioning them. The good things 
come true as well as the sad ones.—L. S., PITTSBURGH, Pa, 


The power to see things hidden and remote from one both in 
space and in time is one of the strangest of mental occurrences. 
They cannot be denied, but the reason of them has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. Our advice is that the woman in ques- 
tion should not encourage this activity, and be very cautious in 
revealing her thoughts. As long as she does this, she ought not to 
fear about offending God. 


ABELARD AND HELOISE: PEARL BUCK’S BOOKS 


(1) How does the Church regard Abelard and Heloise and the 
Convent of the Paraclete founded by them? Was this convent under 
the jurisdiction of the Church, and are they considered as holy peni- 
tents? (2) How are Pearl Buck’s books on China regarded by the 
Church? I read “The Good Earth” because it was hailed as a 
Pulitzer Prize Winner, but to me it is inexpressibly sordid —F. T. 
W., Paterson, N. J. 


(x) Abelard was a contentious individual in whom the critical 
faculty was abnormally developed. He had what we call a 
“swelled head.’’ He was riding to a fall. It came when the 
Synod of Soissons in 1121 condemned his treatise on the Holy 
Trinity to be burned. Later, through the efforts of St. Bernard, 
the Synod of Sens in 1140 condemned several of his theses. These 
condemnations were the only official expressions of opinion on 
him and his works, so far as we know. Neither he nor Heloise are 
commemorated as holy penitents, though both seemed to have 
died in the religious habit. The Convent of the Paraclete was, 
we presume, erected and governed under the authority of the 
Church. We have nothing in the way of proof, but we suppose 
that ecclesiastical law governed such things then as now. The 
affair of Abelard and Heloise was first made known by Abelard 
himself, when he wrote the Story of My Calamities. But pan- 
derers of succeeding ages have exploited it beyond due bounds 
for the benefit of eroticists. One point which is usually stressed 
is that when Abelard fell he was a priest. No such thing. He 
was only in minor orders, and consequently might have married 
lawfully had he desired. 

(2) The Church has not noticed any of Pearl Buck’s books any 
more than she has thousands of others. Our opinion is that The 
Good Earth is a novel, which is classic in style. It has the sim- 
plicity of Scripture, and the easy, steady, majestic flow of a 
mighty river. There is power in its stillness. While there is no 


disputing about tastes, we can say in defense of Mrs. Buck that 
what may be called sordid is part and parcel of the story, and not 
introduced for its own sake. Life is not all sweetness and light. 


CHARACTER OF VOLTAIRE 


Will you please tell me something about Voltaire. I saw a moving- 
picture recently in which Voltaire is shown as a man who loved 
liberty, justice and tolerance. He espoused the cause of one Jean 
Calas, who was said to have been murdered by the Church, and finally 
obtained a judgment asserting his innocence. I had always thought 
that Voltaire was a despicable creature, but this picture shows him 
in a different light.—L. K. J., NEWARK, N. J. 


Voltaire, who was christened Francois Marie Arouet, was born 
in Paris in 1694 and died there in 1778. He was a philosopher, a 
poet, and a historian. He received his early education at the 
Collége Louis le Grand under the Jesuits. He was one of their 
most brilliant students. But the good effects of his Catholic 
education were almost entirely destroyed by his father and a 
worldly ecclesiastic named Abbé de Chateauneuf, who intro- 
duced him to the dissolute society of Paris. Arouet soon entered 
upon a very agitated and dissipated life. He was imprisoned in 
the Bastile and afterward exiled to England. While there he came 
in contact with the deists, especially Lord Bolingbroke. When he 
returned to France he became the mouthpiece of the naturalistic 
and deistic thinkers of England. For thirteen years he lived in the 
closest intimacy with Madame du Chatelet, a married woman, 
who housed him in her chateau at Cirey. After her death he 
accepted the invitation of Frederick II of Prussia and stayed 
three years in Berlin. Despite his sycophancy towards Frederick 
he incurred the king’s displeasure and was obliged to leave the 
royal court. He settled at Fernay near Geneva, where he led an 
independent life for twenty years. He was regarded as the in- 
tellectual king of Europe, and was called “the sage of Fernay.” 

He was the most versatile writer France ever produced. Every 
form of expression was used by him, but it was said of him that 
he was “second of every class” and “the first of mediocrities.”’ 
As a character he was despicable—unpatriotic, cowardly, a 
shameless liar, and irreligious to the core. The expression about 
throwing mud that some of it may stick has been accredited to 
him; certainly he acted upon the principle. He was the author 
of the awful blasphemy “ecrasez l’infame”’ (crush the infamous 
thing), meaning the Church. After his death he was buried 
through a ruse in a monastery, and later his corpse was placed in 
the Pantheon. 

Voltaire gained great notoriety on account of his defense of 
Jean Calas. Calas, a French Calvinist, was accused and judged 
guilty by the Parliament of Toulouse of murdering his son, 
Marc-Antoine, in order to prevent him from becoming a Catholic. 
Calas protested his innocence until his last breath. Voltaire’s aid 
was sought and he used with consummate skill his powerful 
influence to have Calas’ innocence officially proclaimed. The 
case attracted world-wide attention. Several plays were written 
about it. Finally, on March 9, 1765, a Parisian tribunal un- 
animously pronounced Calas innocent of murder and ordered the 
Parliament of Toulouse to reverse its former decision, which was 
8 to 5 for conviction. This order was never carried out at Tou- 
louse. The report was spread abroad that Marc-Antoine had not 
been murdered, but that he had committed suicide. However, 
according to Barthélemy, there are weighty reasons to doubt the 
father’s innocence. Whatever may the truth of the matter, Vol- 
taire cannot be considered a disinterested lover of justice and 
liberty and tolerance because of his part in it. He became the 
champion of Calas because he saw in his condemnation and 
execution a weapon to use against the Church, which he would 
destroy by every means in his power.' Aside from the doubt as to 
Calas’ guilt or innocence, the responsibility for the execution of 
the death sentence rested with the civil authority, not with the 
Church. Calas was executed by a civil tribunal for the crime of 
murder, not because of any offense against religion. (New Catho- 
lic Dictionary; Studies in Church History, Parsons; Catholic 
Encyclopedia; New International Encyclopedia.) 
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THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 

J. K., Elizabeth, N. J.; H. O’B., Homestead, Pa.; N. R., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; E. A., Harrisburg, Pa.; C. J. F., Somerville, 
Mass.; M. A. G., Normandy, Mo.; H. M. M., Sharpsburg, Pa.; 
M. C. MeN., Albion, Pa.; M. J. P. D., Waverly, Mass.; C. F. F., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; E. E. L., Dorchester, Mass.; L. McK., Kensing- 
ton, Conn.; M. J. C., New York, N. Y.; J. P., New York, N. Y.; 
A. G., Kingston, N. Y.; M. F., Saranac Lake, N. Y.; M. C. S., 
East Boston, Mass.; M. E. S., East Boston, Mass.; G. F. Z., 
St. Charles, Mo.; B. O’L., Staten Island, N. Y.; T. J. R., Wal- 
tham, Mass.; K. C. M., Norwich, Conn.; M.J.C., Long Island 
City, N. Y.; H. M. G., Yonkers, N. Y.; M. McA., Long Island 
City, N. Y.; M. C., Sioux City, Iowa; M. A. G., Normandy, Mo.; 
M. M. D., Jackson Heights, L.I., N. Y. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Blessed Mother, H. O’B., Homestead, Pa.; St. Anthony, 
E. M. N., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sacred Heart, H. A. G., New York, 
N. Y.; Lady of Perpetual Help, N. J. C., New York, N. Y.; 
Little Flower, M. J. S., South Orange, N. J.; Souls in Purgatory, 
M. C. C., Dover, N. H.; Sacred Heart, L. E. S., New York, N. Y.; 
Little Flower, St. Gabriel, J. J. M., Chicago, Ill.; St. Anthony, 
H. W., Brooklyn, N. Y.; St. Theresa, A. W. K., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Poor Souls, M. S., Cincinnati, Ohio; Sacred Heart, St. Lucy, 
M. F. T., Phila., Pa.; Poor Souls, K. J. H., Bridgeport, Conn. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—In reply to a number of requests 
we wish to state that THE S1cn has gotten out a special 
pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch of his life, it 
contains occasional prayers and novena devotions in his 
honor. Almost every mail brings us notice of favors re- 
ceived through the intercession of this Apostle who has 
been for centuries styled “ Helper in Cases Despaired Of.” 
Copies of the pamphlet are 10c each or 15 for $1. 




















NEW YORK’S ST. BENEDICT THE MOOR 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

Knowing of the great interest THe Sicn takes in the colored 
people may I relate an incident that happened last Thursday 
night and Friday morning. Mr. James M. Butler of 191 St. 
Nicholas Avenue, President of the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
of St. Benedict’s Church for many years, was speaking to his wife 
Thursday night on the goodness of God, saying how God takes 
away people who are close to Him very suddenly and those far 
from Him after a long illness. “I feel I have been close to God, 
and if I die suddenly just have faith in His Goodness and He will 
take care of you.” According to their custom of many years, 
they knelt down to say the Rosary, Litany and the prayer to St. 
Joseph. 

The following morning he went to work at 8:30. Suffering for 
some time from heart trouble, he became suddenly ill. The am- 
bulance was called from the Knickerbocker Hospital. On the 
way he asked the doctor to drive him first to the nearest Catholic 
rectory as he wished to receive the last rites of the Church. One 
of the priests of Annunciation Church was called to the waiting 
ambulance outside, and administered the last rites, and when the 
ambulance traveled about one hundred yards to the hospital, 
Mr. Butler was dead. In his pocket were found medals, a badge 
of the Sacred Heart and an identification card requesting a priest 
be sent for in case of sudden sickness. One of his favorite devo- 
tions was the Rosary, which he carried in his coat pocket, and re- 
cited when traveling to and from his work. His spare moments 
were spent in visiting the sick in their homes and hospitals. St. 
Benedict’s has lost one of its pillars. We have many such saintly 
people in our congregation. 

New York, N. Y. (Rev.) Trsotuy J. SHANLEY. 


P. S. It may be interesting for you and your metropolitan 
readers to know that St. Benedict’s (340 West 53rd St.) will 
celebrate its Golden Jubilee November 26th. We have a paro- 


chial school taught by colored nuns, and a nursery for over eighty- 
five children in Harlem, also looked after by colored nuns. 


FREE WILL AND MERIT 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


In the September issue of your incomparable magazine on 
page go, in the article “Value of Holy Mass,” the statement 
occurs: ‘‘merit before God can be gained only while we have the 
use of free will.” So far correct. But the article continues: 
“that is, only while we are sojourners in this vale of tears,” 

Now this latter clause makes it appear as if after death the 
soul were deprived of free will, which, I think, is an incorrect 
notion. The writer, we presume, did not want to say this, but 
only to emphasize that after death the human soul, in spite of 
continued possession of free will, cannot merit further. Well, 
“some times even Homer nods.” Like your friend. 


Yonkers, N. Y. (Rev.) JoHN J. Haas. 


AN ANSWER TO MRS. “ONCE A CATHOLIC” 
Eprtor oF THE SIGN: 


As one mother to another mother I write to you. My dear 
lady, what has blackened your mind and heart against the 
greatest treasure you possessed, the Catholic Faith? Did you 
ever stop to think that some of the writings in the Bible are so 
deep and stated in such obscure terms that even the best edu- 
cated man, whether he be a Catholic priest or a non-Catholic 
minister, cannot explain perfectly? So why take it on yourself 
to be more enlightened than those chosen by God’s mercy to 
teach us? We all know that the Apostles were chosen by God, 
and also that they taught us that the Catholic religion is the true 
religion. Therefore, we should not question its doctrines or 
protest against its laws, since they were laid down for us by Christ 
Himself. Down through the ages men and women have held 
out their arms, as it were, to receive the treasure which you 
have thrown aside. 

Children have always looked up to their mothers as a creature 
who could do no wrong, Please don’t take the gift of faith away 
from your children. One littlemistake which we mothers make may 
ruin our children’s lives forever, both spiritually and temporally. 

My dear, I guess that you wonder why I take the trouble to 
answer your letter in the October issue. Well, here’s the answer. 
Have you ever been around a hospital or where there is much 
sickness? I have, since I have been a nurse for years. The dying 
are the greatest concern of doctors and nurses. The death of a 
Catholic is one of the most beautiful memories I have, although 
all Catholics do not get the chance to die in Christ, as they keep 
putting off Christ while they live. The death of a non-Catholic 
seems to be very cold, even if the minister stays to the end. 
There seems to be something missing for the soul to carry into 
the great beyond with them. 

If it’s a priest or nun you may have had some argument with, 
there are many others to go to. So don’t throw your Catholic 
faith away on account of some one’s opinions. 

As to the grafters you refer to. I think that you were just a 
bit upset and hasty. I am in poor circumstances myself, and 
many times my children come home and ask for money for this 
and that. Besides, we have to listen on Sunday at church in 
regard to what we are to give. When we don’t have money we 
don’t give. It takes money to keep up a home and yet we must 
also realize that God’s home and school can’t be kept up on 
nothing. God Himself has given us everything. Indirectly 
even our children do not belong tous. And He can take away 
faster than He gave whenever He chooses. 

If you want to know just how small we mortals are get in an 
airplane and go for a ride above the earth, then look down and 
see how small each and everyone must look in the eyes of God. 
And yet, no matter how small we are, we all belong to Him and 
He loves us tenderly. So why should we fight against Him. 
When we fight against our religion we only hurt ourselves. I'll 
be praying for you, Mrs. “Once a Catholic.” 


PitTsBuRGH, Pa. L. S. 
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THEY MEET AN ANGLICAN CANON 
Ep1itor oF THE SIGN: 


In view of your tireless efforts to spur us to Catholic Action, 
you and your readers may be interested in my experience with 
Canon N. of the Anglican Church. 

On a river cruise I had a tilt with this reverend gentleman. I 
asked him if he believed “‘in the Divine Presence in the Euchar- 
ist.” He drew himself up and said, “Of course I do.” Then, 
witheringly, ‘But not the way you do—not by transubstantia- 
tion”! Then he began to rave about substances, accidents, and 
essences. I asked him, “Do you not think that the Creator 
Who made the laws of substances, accidents, and essences can 
suspend those laws if He wishes”? The Canon boomed, “That 
would be an arbitrary God and I would refuse to serve Him.” 

By that time he was so mad that he stood up and made ready 
to leave the boat at the next stop. I was a little frightened by 
his bluster, and as I am accustomed to show respect to the clergy 
I was silenced. But never again. I wish that I had asked him 
if he did not consider that Our Lord acted “arbitrarily” when 
He rose from the dead. If he rejects the Eucharist because It is 
“arbitrary,’’ it seems to me that he would have to reject the 
Resurrection, the Trinity, and innumerable other doctrines of 
our Religion. 

In regard to the Eucharist he harped on the fact that he did not 
“break a loaf.” He, the great Canon, “consecrated a loaf.’ He 
seemed to hold that Christ could not be entirely present simul- 
taneously in a multiplicity of hosts. I asked him if he did not 
believe that Christ dwelt within him. He said, “‘Yes.” I con- 
tinued, “‘Do you believe that He is entirely present within you?” 
He said, “Yes.” I added, “Well, I believe that He is entirely 
present within me, too, and so do other Christians.” That only 
made him madder. Then, perhaps to change the subject, he 
said, “When the Anglicans found out that the list of Saints in the 
Catholic Church was made up of rogues they dropped it.” I 
wanted to ask him why they used the Saints’ name for their 
churches. 

We began to talk about converts. My husband asked what he 
thought of John L. Stoddard, but he never had heard of him. 
I then asked if he had ever heard of John Moody, but he said 
no. I was afraid to ask him if he ever heard of Gilbert K. Ches- 
terton, for he might have thrown a deck chair at me. 

I found it all very exhilarating. It taught me a great lesson. I 
shall not be so deferential again. If I ever meet his like another 
time I’ll shoot a few arrows into his inflated ego. He boasted 
that he had got a Roman Catholic priest into a hornets’ nest when 
they began to argue theology, and that the priest was licked. 
But I noticed that when we began to argue, too hotly perhaps, he 
made early preparations to leave the boat. Maybe he doesn’t 
like hornets. 


New York, N. Y. A BELIEVER IN CATHOLIC ACTION. 


MAGAZINE FOSTERING VOCATIONS 
EpIToR OF THE SIGN: 


I note that a reader asked if a magazine is published which is 
devoted to the promotion of vocations among girls. May I say 
that the Sisters of Mercy have such a magazine. It is called 
The Mount St. Rita and is published quarterly at the Providence 
Visitor Office, Providence, R. I., with the approbation of Most 
Rev. William A. Hickey, D.D., Bishop of Providence. The price 
is $1.00 per year. 

Please do not publish my name or address, as I only thought 
that you would be interested in knowing of this magazine. I give 
my copy to the Sisters at our school and they are delighted with 
it. They use it as a special treat to be read to the class as a feature 
of the story hour. 


“THE CATHOLIC WORKER” 
EpiTor OF THE SIGN: 


The NRA may be all right, but it will not insure economic 
salvation for this country without the aid of religion and the 


Church. Temporal prosperity cannot be had by all, unless 
social and economic life is built on Christian principles. 

The Church has spoken on these matters in two great Encyc- 
licals—Rerum Novarum of Pope Leo XIII, and “After Forty 
Years” of Pope Pius XI. In following their teachings economic 
and social salvation will be attained, as far as it can in this 
world. 

The trouble is that the stand of the Church on these matters 
is not sufficiently known, even by the faithful themselves. Thank 
God, there are a few who are zealous enough to make the Church’s 
doctrines known. Mr. Michael O’Shaunessy in his League of 
Social Justice, and Miss Dorothy Day in her paper, The Catholic 
Worker are doing something to make Catholic principles better 
known. 

The unemployed, Catholic as well as non-Catholic, are es- 
pecially liable to contamination from Communist principles. 
No money and no bread make a man listen to dangerous and 
inflammatory talk, which he would not bother about if he had a 
job and were well fed. The important thing is to immunize him 
from Communism and indoctrinate him with true and lasting 
principles. 

Miss Day is well equipped to do this. She is a former news- 
paper woman, whose conversion has turned her into a zealous 
Catholic. She knows how to attack the Communists and to 
explain the Church’s stand on social and economic matters. But 
how to get her paper into the hands of Catholic workers? That 
is the question. 

So far, there has not been the response to her efforts which 
ought to be given. Much praise has been bestowed, but mere 
praise will not help her to succeed. What she needs is backers, 
subscribers, and above all readers. 

A great deal must be done to keep this paper going. It de- 
serves it for it is the only paper of its kind in the country. 

I suggest that every pastor order some copies of The Catholic 
Worker every month and put them on his book-stand. It costs 
one cent. If the people can’t pay that small amount, let the 
pastor give it away. Perhaps some man in the congregation, if 
approached in the proper way, might pay for the copies. And if no 
such man could be found, perhaps the pastor or the Church 
treasury could stand for them. It will be a good investment, and 
surely an act of religion. 

The paper costs only a cent, but Miss Day cannot go on for 
long at that rate unless the circulation of the paper goes up. Here 
is a plan to boost the circulation, and to get the paper into the 
hands of Catholic workers. It can be obtained from Miss Dorothy 
Day, 426 East 15th Street, New York, N. Y. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. Victor Lyons. 


“THE SIGN” IS GLAD TO HELP 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 


I want to thank you for the help you have given me in bringing 
The Catholic Worker to the attention of your readers through your 
editorial columns, two months ago. 

Many of your readers have written in to me, encouraging us in 
our work. I was badly in need of an assistant at the time, since 
I had been doing the work alone, and your comment brought me 
just the help I needed in the shape of Dorothy Weston who has 
specialized in economics at Fordham and is a graduate of the 
Columbia School of Journalism. When she saw your notice she 
came to the office of the paper and volunteered her help. Come 
the winter, we will both have to get part time jobs to support 
ourselves (one dresses, eats and warms oneself more cheaply in 
summer than in winter) but we have no doubt God will be taking 
care of us. 

Father Paul Stroh, C.SS.R., who, though he was brought up in 
New York, is now stationed in Toronto, Canada, saw your 
notice in THE S1cN too and came into the office when he was 
down in New York on his vacation and ordered five hundred 
copies of the paper for the next few issues. He says his parish is 
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Communistic in tone (even the Catholics!) and that he needs the 
paper to combat it, and that he would not have known about it, 
were it not for THE SIGN. 

Peter Maurin, too, whom I mention as Brother Peter in my 
article ‘‘Little Flowers from East Side Pavements,”’ came to me 
from Tue Sricn, and Peter Maurin, you know, is a driving force 
behind The Catholic Worker. 

Again I thank you for your kindness and codperative spirit 
which I indeed appreciate, and I pray God to bless you for your 
helpfulness. 


Dorotuy Day 
Epitor, The Catholic Worker. 


426 E. 15TH ST., 
New York, N. Y. 


THE BISHOPS’ STATEMENT 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


We are very grateful to you for your codperation in our com- 
mon effort to get as wide distribution of “A Statement on the 
Present Crisis” as possible. 

The result has been very gratifying. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, W. Ep. GANNON 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Business MANAGER. 


FATHER SILVAN LATOUR, C.P. 
EpiTor OF THE SIGN: 


I thank you for Father Silvan’s obituary in the October issue 
of Tue Sicn. Your plain statement of facts is very dear to 
missioners in home and foreign fields, because they more than 
others saw in tangible form the effects of his zeal for the kingdom 
of God among men. What added to the attractiveness of his 
efficiency is that he did not look for tokens of appreciation. After 
having gotten for Mother of Mercy Mission the finished beauti- 
ful school, he could not be prevailed on to look over the fruit of 
his effort; because he dreaded lauding him and making an ado 
over what came in the routine of his doing for God. 

In one of my letters to him, shortly before his death, I begged 
him to speak the good word to Jesus for Mother of Mercy Mission 
during his first face to face visit with the Master for Whom he 
spent himself. The good word is a prayer for more converts 
among Jesus’ dark-skinned brothers, for daily more likeness 
between those who have entered the fold and their eldest Brother, 
for stirring the hearts of His friends to build for us the much 
needed church. We need a church, large enough to accommo- 
date four hundred worshipers. We do not want a cathedral, but 
we are praying for an inspiring modest church which will help to 
lift hearts heavenward and show Jesus how much His friends 
think of Him. What tangible proof would not this be that 
Father Silvan is now doing for Mother of Mercy Mission what 
he wished to do before going home that he might do it after 
getting home. I talk to him after this wise, now that we are so 
far apart, he at home and I making for it rapidly, as they do who 
have passed the eightieth landmark. 


WASHINGTON, N. C. (Rev.) Mark MoESLetn, C.P. 


THE FENWICK OF CINCINNATI 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


In the September issue of THE S1GN, under the caption of “‘ The 
Young Men’s Christian Association,” a young man requested 
information on Catholic institutions of the same nature and 
service as the Y. M.C. A. The Editor appended a note, stating 
he did not know of any Catholic institutions anywhere doing for 
the Catholic young man the same work the Y. M. C. A. is doing 
for the non-Catholic. May we direct some information to this 
young man through your columns? 

The Fenwick of Cincinnati is in the broadest sense a Catholic 
Y. M. C. A., founded on March 19, 1915, by Rt. Rev. Mons. 


Chas. E. Baden, as an arch diocesan institution. From a very 
small beginning, with accommodations for only thirty young 
men, the institution has grown to become a model plant with 
accommodations for three hundred, and dispensing service to 
some two thousand boys and young men of Greater Cincinnati 
in its recreational and social and athletic programs. The main 
unit of The Fenwick is an imposing building of ten stories; there 
is an annex with facilities for housing some eighty guests; an 
athletic department, frequently passed on as one of the finest in 
the Middle West, is centered in a new building, adjoining the ad- 
ministration building; an English Gothic chapel of the thirteenth 
century design was erected in 1927 at a cost of $250,000 to give 
the young men in residence at The Fenwick singular spiritual 
advantages. In the words of Dr. Guilday of the Catholic Uni- ' 
versity of America, ‘‘One must see the masterpieces of ecclesias- 
tical art in Europe to fully appreciate The Fenwick chapel.” 
The Fenwick’s first branch was founded in 1928 at the University 
of Cincinnati as a club-home for the Catholic young men stu- 
dents of the University, and. has accommodations for thirty 
guests. 

In all, the institution represents an investment of two and one- 
half million dollars, and is the pioneer of such institutions in the 
United States. The Founder and Rector has dedicated his life’s 
work to young men through the medium of The Fenwick. The 
domestic departments of both houses are operated under the 
direction of the Sisters of the Precious Blood. The Blessed 
Sacrament is exposed daily in the chapel. Accommodations 
may be procured by the young men for as little as $8.00 a week 
for both board and room. Nowhere will there be found a 
Y. M. C. A. surpassing the facilities and rendering a more 
personal service to the young man and boy. 

The Fenwick might be said to be under the shadow of Holy 
Cross Monastery of the Passionist Fathers of Cincinnati, to 
whom every facility of the institution is gladly extended any 
time. Many of these priests have come to know the value of our 
work because of personal participation in it, particularly those 
priests who have found marked physical improvement by using 
the athletic department. The Passionist Fathers always have 
encouraged our work in the two parishes on Mt. Adams which 
they conduct. 

It is the boy or young man, himself, who, after experiencing the 
breadth and depth of The Fenwick’s mission, appreciates its 
need most. He, more frequently than not, comes to this city 
from a smaller one where he has enjoyed the blessings of a good 
home. Away from home, he realizes that those with whom he will 
come in contact will take only a passive interest in him. Very 
probably a meager salary will not permit him to enjoy the same 
comforts of his own home. Right associations and friendships, 
he senses, will be difficult to form. In time of need or misfortune 
to whom and where shall he turn troubles him. In fine, he realizes 
he will be dependent in some sense upon someone or some thing. 
And this thought is not a comforting one. 

Three priests of The Fenwick minister unto the spiritual needs 
of the guests; sixty lay employees work for his material well-being 
and comfort; twelve Sisters provide the domestic touch of the 
home; and a large group of fine, principled young men make up 
the family circle. There is no problem in the young man’s life 
that cannot be solved right here “at home.” There are no sinis- 
ter influences to jeopardize his welfare, either in his public or 
private life. The young man will frequently tell an official of the 
house that his employer regards his residence at The Fenwick an 
asset, for this employer knows that to retain residence the young 
man must lead a well-ordered life and conform to the standards 
of a model, Christian home. 

It would give us much pleasure to have an opportunity to talk 
with the young man who addressed his plea to you through his 
letter. He would see here the institution and its work that his 
plea calls for. 

We shall be very grateful to have you help us reach this young 
man by directing this information to him. 

THE FENWICK, JoserH A. McDonatp, 
CINCINNATI, O. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. 
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A NEED IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Eprtor OF THE SIGN: 


The undersigned, a Catholic secular priest under the jurisdic- 
tion of His Excellency, Msgr. Santiago Sancho of the Diocese of 
Nueva Segovia of the Philippine Islands and now stationed in 
Laoag, Ilocos Norte, as coadjutor to the parish priest, Rev. 
Father Jose Brillantes, takes pleasure as well as the privilege of 
introducing himself to you and members of your staff. 

Being commissioned in my present field of labor to take charge 
of the spiritual well-being of the growing youths coming from all 
towns of this province of Ilocos Norte, cradle of the well-known 
religious schism, the Filipino Independent Church, to this town 
of Laoag for secondary education, I am at a loss to meet the 
most difficult problem for me, that of bringing home to these 
thousands of students the fundamental principles of the Catholic 
Faith. On account of the unfavorable circumstances and en- 
vironments they are hemmed in and which exert a great influence 
on their formation, they are growing, with the advancing years, 
godless and supinely indifferent to religious matters. Not to 
mention the baneful influence wielded by the Filipino Indepen- 
dent Church and the different Protestant denominations making 
proselytes of the students, the public school system of education 
here in our country fashioned after that of the public school 
system of education of the United States, is working a great 
damage on their spiritual and moral formation, which is com- 
pletely disregarded and so they have no appreciation of religion 
in general and much less of the teachings of the Catholic Faith in 
particular. Therefore they are turned out from the schools 
morally illiterate. Here in Laoag there is only one Catholic 
secondary school for the female sex to counteract the lack of 
religious instruction in the public schools but to my opinion it is 
powerless as it is in this regard taking into consideration the great 
influx of students in the public secondary schools as compared 
to the few girls of the Holy Ghost Academy. These students of 
the public schools are wayward souls and they must be hunted 
for. They must be taught the principles of the Catholic Faith, 
they must be led to follow and tread on the path of truth, but 
since this cannot be done inside the school rooms they are brought 
up in, there must be other means by which religion can be injected 
in their formation. Organizations of a social-religious nature 
have been formed for these students of both sexes dnd said 
organizations have in some way been effective as a medium in 
inoculating the virus of religion on the minds of the students. 
But organizations alone are insufficient, they need some backing 
up. Catholic periodicals, magazines and books play an impor- 
tant role and since these supply the students wholesome spiritual 
food for thought they serve as a powerful medium in attracting 
the students to become members of Catholic associations and 
remain as such, 

From twelve to eight years ago the Catholic papers, magazines 
and books, which Father Isaias Edralin has been receiving from 
his benefactors in the States, have done much in attracting 
thousands of High School boys and girls (I myself being one of 
them then), awakening in them a great interest in religion and 
so the missing element in their educational formation was filled 
by means of these papers and magazines distributed to them, and 
also the religious instruction given them by their Father Director. 
But as soon as Father Edralin was transferred, the growing en- 
thusiasm of the students on religious matters began to decline 
and grow cold till it has come back to the former state of things— 
that of indifferentism and irreligiousness. The reason is simply 
because his immediate successors no longer made use of the 
Catholic papers and magazines, probably for not receiving said 
papers from the States as did Father Edralin and so they were 
greatly handicapped in continuing the trail blazed by Father 
Edralin. Consequently students lost their interest, for they had 
no more incentives to become members of Catholic organizations. 

The future of the Catholic Faith here depends much on the 
religious instruction given to these students crowding the halls 
of the public schools. Something must be done again to bring 
back these students within the sphere of religion and to stimulate 


in them a love and appreciation of spiritual matters. The Catho- 
lic periodicals, magazines and books will answer this need. So in 
this rather arduous task before me, I would like to avail myself 
of this powerful factor, Catholic papers and magazines, in at- 
tracting the students. I appeal to you and to all Catholic- 
spirited Americans whose Christian charity knows no bounds to 
become my patrons in this apostolic work, earnestly requesting 
you all to kindly help me by sending me back numbers and copies 
of any of the Catholic papers and magazines published there. 
Any copies of the Catholic dailies, weeklies and magazines re- 
ceived by me shall be gratefully acknowledged. It is my ardent 
hope that with this powerful medium thousands of wayward 
students shall be brought back to the Catholic fold. 

Laoac, ILocos Norte, (Rev.) Emiiio P. Ponce, 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. CATHOLIC PartsH House. 


WANTED: MORE CATHOLIC LITERATURE 
EpiTor OF THE SIGN: 


A friend of mine sent me the May number of Tue Si1Gn, 1932 
and I was really pleased with the high standard of its articles. I 
would be so glad to have the other numbers of that year if you 
could spare them. 

Would it be too bold on my part to ask a generous subscriber, 
through you, to remail me the magazine when read? I have here 
an academy in the Missions for boys and your magazine will be a 
real boon for them and for me. . 

If you or your friends are interested in the hobby I should be 
glad to send stamps from these parts. 

Thanking you in anticipation and asking the blessings of God 
on your work, I remain. 
St. Paut’s Hicn Scuoot, 
Camp-BELGAUM, INDIA. 


AN APPEAL FROM S. INDIA 
Epiror oF THE SIGN: 


I take the liberty of introducing myself to you as a humble 
servant, the President of a rural Catholic Association. We are 
conducting a library here entitled, “Dr. Thomas Kurialacherry 
Memorial Library,” of which many of the youths of the locality 
take advantage, both Catholics and Non-Catholics. We need as 
many Catholic books as we can get, but our present pecuniary 
disabilities do not allow us to purchase such books and magazines. 
So we will be very much indebted to you if you will kindly pray 
some of your good readers to send us the copies of your esteemed 
magazine, after their reading. Also help us a little, if you can, by 
sending us some shop-worn or damaged books. We shall appreci- 
ate your gift very much and repay you with our humble prayers. 
ERNAKULAM, SOUTH INDIA. M. O. JosepH NEDUMKUNNAM. 


(Rev.) A. Fernanpes, S.J., 
PRINCIPAL. 


“PRIESTS AND PUBLICITY” 
Eprror oF THE SIGN: 


In the August issue of THE Sicn, there appeared an article, 
‘Priests and Publicity,”” by A Secular Scribe, which I trust was 
read by many priests and bishops of the country; it certainly calls 
attention in no unmistakable terms to a lost opportunity for good, 
within easy reach of every clergyman, and one that has been well- 
described, by the Scribe, and therefore needs no further comment 
except, if I may emphasize the absolute need of coéperation of the 
clergy with the local newspapers, to avail themselves of the space 
and good will extended, if solicited. 

This article and its lesson, should be well read and re-read by 
our seminary professors, and urged upon our priests generally. I 
admire THE Sicn for daring to print such an excellent article; but 
it is only in keeping with its high class policy of advocating 
Catholic Action, even when it may hurt some, when they peruse 
its pages. For this I compliment the management of THE Sicn, 
and wish it expansion, success, and the widest possible circulation. 

My main object in writing you was that said article would not 
pass unnoticed, as many others do; hence my few lines of com- 
mendation. 


Paterson, N. J. J. J. Suey. 
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COOPERATION WITH THE DAILIES 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


The article entitled “Priests and the News,’”’ by Vincent de 
Paul Fitzpatrick in the October issue of THE S1Gn, is such a piece 
of presumptive critical arrogance, that I feel in honor bound to 
call your attention to it. The writer, whose detailed obituary, 
covers one-third of his article, surely could do better good with 
his time and boasted talents as a writer, if he aimed at construc- 
tive, instead of destructive, criticism of the article which in my 
humble opinion was well intentioned, and pregnant with effec- 
tive as well as constructive suggestions. The article, which said 
writer so indignantly denounces appeared in the August issue, 
entitled, ‘Priests and Publicity,” and was read with much in- 
terest by many; and the wish in my own heart went up, “Would 
that many clergy heeded the excellent hints and suggestions it 
contained.” The third column of his article, culled from the 
Secular Scribe’s article, to whom he refers, with utter contempt, 
throughout his vitriolic attack, brands him, as a one ideaéd Editor, 
in that he was utterly blind to the many fine constructive and 
highly practical ideas, which, the “Secular Scribe’’ had in his 
admirable article. 

What a pity to have sensitive Editors in charge of our Catholic 
newspapers! And judging the writer from the generous and 
prolific use of the nauseating “ego,” in his article it is apparent 
that his sensitiveness has been much disturbed. Let us have 
more Catholic news in the secular papers; let us scatter Catholic 
Action, Catholic sentiment, Catholic services, Catholic activities, 
in secular as well as Catholic papers. Why wrangle over keeping 
it in an exclusive Catholic paper; why doubt it “old or new stuff,” 
as long as it enlightens, comes to the knowledge of a greater 
number. Why not avail ourselves of opportunities, and codperate 
with the secular dailies, in broadcasting bravely and finely, the 
various activities of Catholic centers of action. 

He asks, “shall we then crush the Catholic Press’; by no 
means, say we; but use the dailies too, which will be read far more 
readily by the throngs, who never, sad to admit it, ever turn the 
first page of a Catholic paper, the year round. Catholic papers 
should never presume to compete with the secular press; for they 
have a different field of human interest to cover and expatiate 
upon. Why be jealous of them, and cringe, when they happen to 
give a day’s advance notice of some forthcoming Catholic news. 
How perfectly humorous to read this production of the twelve 
year experienced managing Editor of a Catholic paper! May all 
have patience with such types of scribe. 

May I commend Tue Siren for its militant spirit of arousing 
Catholic Action, and Catholic thought; and may I wish it the suc- 
cess it deserves as the best National Catholic Monthly Magazine. 


New York, N. Y. K. J. IRVINGTON. 


FROM ONE SCRIBE TO ANOTHER 
EpIToR OF THE SIGN: 


With much gnashing of teeth, and with prayers (apparently 
unanswered) for patience, Vincent de Paul Fitzpatrick rushes 
to defend the Catholic Press from imagined attack in my state- 
ment of what I believe the secular press has a right to expect from 
Catholic news sources and what these sources, in justice to 
themselves, should furnish the secular press. 

At the risk of tiring your readers with a trade fight, I should 
like to answer Mr. Fitzpatrick’s “Priests and the News” on a 
few points. 

In the first place, he seems to have misunderstood completely 
the essential point of my article, ‘Priests and Publicity.” That 
was the importance of seeing that Catholic news is presented 
adequately to the non-Catholic reader of the secular newspapers. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick seems to resent my statement that the secular 
press and the religious weekly are not competitors; nevertheless, 
I hold to it. The secular press has a wider field, and cannot pre- 
tend to give Catholic news or the news of any one group the 
detailed, thorough coverage that is the particular service and the 
special province of the Catholic weekly. The activities of the 
Church abroad and at home are not of such universal interest to 


the readers of the secular paper that the daily can afford to give 
them the space they deserve in the Catholic paper. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick is unduly worried. I did not and do not accuse 
bereaved pastors of withholding the news of their curates’ deaths 
for four or five days in order not to “‘scoop”’ the Catholic weekly. 
Indeed, I have had unpleasant experiences with clergymen who 
tried to hold back news, already known but not officially an- 
nounced, until the weekly could publish it. But my principal 
complaint was not that news is held back for the weekly: it was a 
lament that it is held back at all. Too many priests do not 
realize how perishable news is, for the daily paper, and they 
hold it back unintentionally, sometimes from indifference and 
sometimes because they simply do not know it is news. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick grieves me when he says I do not rate the 
clergy high in the matter of intelligence, simply because I say 
many of them have no “news sense.”’ And he is altogether care- 
less in saying that “everybody else knows’ what is news. Of 
course, anyone can recognize news when he reads it in a paper, 
but not everyone, even those of highest intelligence, knows what 
is news. It is notorious among reporters that most teachers 
and many other professional men have little news sense. I know 
the president of one of the nation’s largest industrial firms, and 
he is just now beginning to realize what news is. Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
in his journalistic career, must have encountered even some cub 
reporters who did not know news, and he surely appreciates that 
a news sense is not an index of intelligence; it is more like an atti- 
tude of mind. It is not an attitude likely to manifest itself in the 
contemplative mind which is kept aloof from this scuffling world. 

Before Mr. Fitzpatrick’s long career in journalism, I bow in 
reverence. Yet my own hair is not without its gray, and I, too, 
have had some experience. It seems to have been less fortunate 
than that of Mr. Fitzpatrick, for I have found many, many priests 
and nuns who are lamentably unable to recognize news or appreci- 
ate its timeliness. If this indifference—that seems to be the name 
for it—were confined to the curates and the nuns in novitiates, it 
would not be so serious. My principal difficulty, however, has 
been with the pastors, the monsignori, and the mothers superior, 
who with the best intentionsin the world forget all about the news, 
and tell a reporter, when he calls them, that there isn’t any. 

The secular press does not expect any Catholic priest to deliver 
sermons for its benefit; it knows Catholic preachers are not sensa- 
tionalists, and respects them for it. Most self-respecting news- 
papers would be grateful if some of the more lusty non-Catholic 
preachers could be suppressed, or persuaded to talk about re- 
ligion. And the Catholic priest is hardly entitled, in a secular 
paper, to more than the “‘few sentences” Mr. Fitzpatrick men- 
tions when his sermon is on the Gospel of the day—that is a 
routine sermon, and is not news. But that does not explain the 
reluctance of the priests to help the reporters when they do 
preach on a timely subject such as a papal encyclical, the condi- 
tion of the Church in Mexico or Spain, or some similar subject. 
Even though I stir Mr. Fitzpatrick to further choleric words, I 
still believe that the trouble is a lack of acquaintance with news, 
and an over-developed fear of “‘publicity.”’ 

Mr. Fitzpatrick suggests that, “if the secular papers want real 
Catholic news, let them have on their staffsmenand women who are 
well grounded in the teachings of their Church, who know how to get 
news and knowhowtowriteit.”” The secular papers I have worked 
on have had such reporters, but the best of reporters can do little if 
their news sources do not codperate to some extent and if thesenews 
sources become hostile if the reporters exercise their ingenuity to 
get news which the priests and nuns do not see fit to give out. 

I had no intention of stepping on the toes of the editors of our 
excellent Catholic weeklies. If Mr. Fitzpatrick’s corns ache, I 
cannot help feeling that he must have shoved them under my 
feet. If he had read a little more patiently and a little more 
coolly, he would have seen that I was not trying to shut the Catho- 
lic paper off from its news, and leave it only “rehash.” I was 
trying to plead for a little more help from the clergy in getting 
their news into the secular papers, where it will reach non-Catho- 
lic readers who may benefit thereby, perhaps to the ultimate 
benefit of the Church herself. “A SECULAR SCRIBE.” 
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Home at Shenchow 


By Sisters of Charity 


Chie diary has ceased to belong ex- 
clusively to the 1933 Mission band, 
and is now the history of all the Sisters 
of Charity in Shenchow. We number ten 
professed Sisters; nine Americans and one 
Chinese. 

No true son of China would agree with 
Shakespeare’s answer to the question, 
“What’s ina name?” Instead, the son of 
Han is very careful to choose for his chil- 
dren names that are at once significant and 
poetic. Not that the ideas of East and 
West agree on what is significant and poetic 
any more than they do on dress or custom. 
A girl of modern Manhattan, for instance, 
would hardly blush and lower her lids and 
stammer out a name like “Everlasting 
Treasure,” nor would a lad from Chicago 
wax tall and strong if his chums had to call 
“Great Dragon Emitting All Virtues” 
every time they wanted him for a game of 
ball. Our names were chosen to please the 
native fancy. The first character, in 
most cases, is the Chinese equivalent for 
the first syllable of the Sister’s surname; 
in every case it identifies her with one of 
the hundred-or-so common family names 
of China. The poetic significance is con- 
tained in the other two characters of our 
names. ‘Pervasive Fragrance,” for ex- 
ample, identifies Sister Finan; Sister M. 
Sebastian, “Soul in Peace”’; Sister Teresa 
Miriam, “Illustrious Virtue.”” The other 
names are equally as complimentary. 

We emulate the Motherhouse at Con- 
vent Station in every detail that touches 
on our conventual life. We have prayers 
and meals at exactly the same time and in 


the same order. We even boast of a noviti- 
ate and juniorate in miniature. In the 
novitiate we have one postulant, Mary 
Chang from Shanghai, who was admitted 
on March 109, and who laughs as much as 
any novice in Nazareth. We all like 
Mary and we think that Mary likes all of 
us. In the juniorate we have three aspir- 
ants: Maria Su from Supu, Assumpta Lui 
from Shenchow and Melita Li from Wuki. 
These girls are all so intelligent and sweet 
of disposition that we sincerely hope to 
see them eventually Sisters of Charity. 

In our orphanage we have about twenty 
girls, ranging in years from two to twenty. 
Most of them are espoused, according to 
the Chinese custom of betrothing young 
children; and later in the year at least one 
bride will leave us for the home of her 
husband. 

Most of us never before experienced a 
Holy Week so rich in prayer and liturgy. 
Hitherto we have always been so situated 
that we couldn’t attend all of the services; 
but this year our chief duties were those of 
putting the buildings in order and bringing 
the clerical work up to date, koth of which 
we could leave at will to return to later at 
our convenience. 

On Palm Sunday, after Mass in our 
own little chapel, we attended High 
Mass at the church. It was beautiful 
enough to bring tears to our eyes. The 
gospel was chanted by three young priests 
who are studying the language in prepara- 
tion for their missions. Their youth and 
evident talents, and their fine appearance 
made us think of what they have given 
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up and of what is ahead of them. At the 
end of Mass, not palm, but sprays of ‘‘arbor 
vitae’ were distributed to the faithful. 
The natives, in their picturesque dress, 
padded softly up the middle aisle, knelt at 
the altar, reverently kissed and took the 
graceful sprays from the hand of the 
priest, then quietly slipped back to their 
places. We attended Tenebrae on Wednes- 
day. Again we were touched, this time 
by the harmony and the simplicity of the 
ceremony. 


N Thursday, while the congregation 
sang Pange Lingua, the priests and 
seminarians formed the usual procession of 
the Blessed Sacrament from the main altar 
to the repository. For decoration there were 
only white sheets, a few artificial flowers 
and some greens taken from the bushes 
growing on the hillside; but the altar of 
repose looked far more devotional, we 
thought, than many an expensively fitted 
repository. We attended Tenebrae and 
later were present at the ceremony of the 
Washing of the Feet, during which Mon- 
signor Cuthbert O’Gara washed and kissed 
the feet of the thirteen native seminarians. 
Immediately afterwards, the kerosene 
lamps were lighted and the Monsignor 
preached. 

Good Friday services were impressive. 
The procession, Mass of the Presancti- 
fied, Stripping of the Altars and Venera- 
tion of the Holy Cross were performed 
with solemnity and strictly in accord with 
ritual. We mention this here because it 
was such a consolation to us to realize 
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anew, in a country vastly different from 
our own, the unchanging character of our 
Church. It was inspiring to watch the 
reverential attitude of the Christians as 
they filed up to the altar rail, one by one, 
to kiss the relic of the True Cross. At 
twelve o'clock we attended Stations of the 
Cross; and at three, Tenebrae. 

Holy Week also gave us an opportunity 
to absorb the Shenchow atmosphere, at 
least that part which we pass during the ten 
minute walk from the convent to the 
church. The streets are so dirty that we 
just slide along them, invariably splashing 
mud all over the bottom of our habits; 
they are so narrow that we monopolize 
traffic if we walk two by two; and they are 
so uneven that we are models of religious 
decorum, inasmuch as we dare not lift 
our eyes lest we trip. And the smells! 
Then there are the inevitable crowds who 
assemble to witness our unsteady progress 
and to deliver their verdict about us to 
anyone who cares to listen. 

Easter Sunday the Christians aligned 
themselves outside the church to wish us 
a Happy Easter, and when we returned to 
the convent our orphan girls came in to 
do the same. All day long Christian wo- 
men, and some not Christians, called on us 
and chattered in Chinese while we did our 
best to look poised and intelligent. After 
they had had enough of us, they passed 
over to our table—our parlor and refectory 
are one—and commented volubly on the 
queer things foreigners use with their food. 
Some of our guests even invaded the 
kitchen to see how our food is prepared. 


UR compound yard is still full of 
laborers. All day long we hear the 
sound of hammersand the chant of the work- 
ers. The bricks for the new building were 
carried in baskets on the backs of women 
from our former convent which was des- 
troyed by fire. It is ten minutes’ walking 
distance away. Now that the bricks have 
been transferred, these women are on our 
grounds breaking stone at six o’clock every 
morning. During the day they work in 
shifts with the builders. It is strange to 
see a building being erected in this part of 
China where foreign contractors have not 
intruded themselves. Instead of being 
hoisted by derricks, each brick is relayed 
from hand to hand by natives until it 
reaches the bricklayer. If he happens to 
be working on the roof, the relayers extend 
from the brick pile on the ground, all the 
way up the ladder and across the beams 
of the roof to his side. 

On Easter Monday Sister Finan began 
her dispensary work. Some of the classes 
begun in Chenki have been resumed here 
for our girls. Sister Maria Loretto teaches 
singing and arithmetic and Sister Marie 
Therese instructs in Chinese grammar and 
writing. During the course of the week, 
Monsignor O’Gara engaged Mr. Yang, 
a young man with a B.A. degree from a 
Chinese Protestant University registered 
in Washington, so that he really holds an 


DR. ILSE R. LAUBER 


7. three months ago readers of 
THE SIGN were asked to share 
in the happiness of the Passionist 
missionaries in China who, after 
waiting for eleven years, were to have 


» at last a physician in their midst. 


Cut off from adequate medical atten- 
tion, our priests and Sisters have 
hoped and prayed these long years 
that some courageous and zealous 
lay person would volunteer to give 
skilled medical service in north- 
western Hunan. 

Dr. Ilse Lauber, a convert, this 
summer learned of the distress of the 
Passionist missionaries and imme- 
diately offered her talents and her life 
for this heroic work. She sailed in 
early August, happy that an oppor- 
tunity had been given her to make a 
great sacrifice for God and for souls. 

A cablegram, shocking in its un- 
expectedness and in the: loss it re- 
ports, has come to us announcing the 
death of Doctor Lauber. It is too 
soon for details to have reached us. 
The message implies that the doctor 
suffered an acute attack of nephritis 
and died about ten days after arriv- 
ing at our central Mission of Shen- 
chow. 

While we ask a remembrance for 
this remarkably generous soul, we 
sincerely hope that her splendid 
example will arouse the zeal of those 
who are called upon to help in a less 
heroic manner the cause of Christ. 
May her generous soul rest in peace. 


American degree, to teach the newly ar- 
rived Sisters the Chinese language. 

- Recently, when a few Christians paid 
us a visit, Sister Agnes Paula greeted them 
genially. “How do you do?” she asked, 
She then added that they must be glad to 
have Sister Finan back. The women in 
turn bowed. Their talk, to Sister and some 
of us, was just a series of unintelligible 
sounds. When Sister sensed our amuse- 
ment, she ordered us over to see if we could 
do better. We sat like so many sticks while 
they examined each one of us, and talked 
about us, to us and among themselves, 
Then Sister Finan brought the guests some 
refreshments; watery tea, without milk or 
sugar, and watermelon seeds. Before par- 
taking, the women offered both tea and 
seeds to us. When the newly arrived 
Sisters hesitated, the pioneers nudged the 
hesitant Sisters and whispered, “Take 
some!” There was a chorus of, “What, 
eat watermelon seeds?” 

Father Jeremiah McNamara, C.P.. has 
sent us from Chenki a little baby who was 
left on the steps of his mission church. 
Sister Agnes Paula baptized the little one 
Mary Alexandrine, in fulfilment, of a 
promise. From Supu Father Raphael, 
C.P., sent us three little girls. Anna Maria, 
two years old, was taken from her father 
who tried to drown her in the Supu River. 
Her mother is dead. Caritas Maria, seven 
years old, both of whose parents are dead, 
was taken by the bonzes to their temple, 
but was rescued by the catechist because 
the child’s parents were catechumens. 
Suzanna is eight years old. Her father was 
killed by bandits; her mother, though bap- 
tized, married a pagan who refused to 
support the child. They were going to sell 
the little girl on the street, when the 
missionary took her away from them. 


NE of Sister Finan’s patients; a man 
about thirty-one, asked for instruc- 
tions in the Catholic Faith. Sisters Maria 
Electa and Marie Therese went to visit him 
and told us that when the poor fellow heard 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
he was beside himself with happiness. 
Father Leo, C.P., baptized Sister Finan’s 
convert. The patient died happily eight 
hours later. 

The Sisters of the latest group have been 
working hard at the language, with three 
full hours of class every morning. We new 
arrivals did not realize until we came to 
China, and no longer had them, just how 
important a part encyclopedias and other 
books of general knowledge played in our 
lives. Since coming into contact with 
the Chinese, we are wondering whether or 
not they, with their trained memories al- 
most infallible in accuracy, are not more 
enlightened on this point of education than 
we. They know what they know, while we 
poor Americans sigh for a set of encyclo- 
pedias to make sure. Having made our 
excuses, let us add these bits of Chinese 
history. 

May 8 was Humiliation Day, in com- 
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memoration of the shame endured by 
China fifteen years ago, when before all 
the world she had to submit to Japan’s 
twenty-one demands and yield territory 
without fighting to defend her own. This 
year, because of the Sino-Japanese War, 
the day was observed with more than 
ordinary gravity. Early in the month the 
magistrate issued an edict that for three 
days the citizens were to fast and to ab- 
stain from smoking and flesh meat. This 
penance was imposed for the success of the 
army in Jehol. The money thus saved is 
to be turned over to the local government 
for the national munition fund, the penalty 
for violation being imprisonment. During 
those days we had a hard time purchasing 
meat, though as foreigners we were not 
bound by the edict. The poor buyer, who 
succeeded only in getting ducks, which she 
carried hidden under her clothes, com- 
plained that during each such sally she was 
in terror lest they quack. So far as we 
know, there was but one arrest; one wit- 
less lad went sauntering through the streets 
puffing away at a pipe, and just as he 
passed our gate a policeman gripped him. 

On May 28 the Chinese began their 
spring festival, one of their three annual 
holidays; the other two being the New Year 
and the autumn festival. An important 
feature of the spring festival is the boat 
races, which had an interesting origin. 
Long, long ago, so our teacher related, a 
Chinese prince, the eldest son of the reign- 
ing family, threw himself into the river 
because of unjust charges brought against 
him. Ever since, on the anniversary of 
his death, people throughout China throw 
offerings of specially prepared food into 
the rivers to appease the river gods. In 


latter years the boat races were added to 
soothe the spirit of the prince. Up to this 
point of his narrative we were all interest, 
charmed by his telling of it, yet thinking 
of our own Decoration Day and the ath- 
letic meets at home and wondering which 
had more to do with the popularity of 
the races, charity for the prince or the 
spring urge to be out of doors. Then one 
of the Sisters asked, ““Does the winner 
receive a prize?” “Well,” the teacher 
hedged, ‘‘sometimes yes and sometimes no. 
It all depends on the judges, whether 
they like the race or not.” 


ITTLE Isabelle, the baby girl who was 
confirmed on her deathbed, recovered 
from pneumonia, played around a few days, 
then suffered a relapse and died on May 22. 
Here in Shenchow we have no embalmers to 
preserve and beautify the corpse, nor under- 
takers to supply expensive coffins and 
becoming lighting effects. Instead the 
body is scarcely cold before it is sealed in a 
rough wooden box and, if Christian, buried 
immediately. There is absolutely nothing 
to soften the sense of what is taking place. 
Even the lid which might be slipped quietly 
into place is nailed onto the box. When 
the relatives of the deceased are pagans, 
they go to the temple to find out a propi- 
tious day for the burial; and if the gods so 
decree, the coffin with all its escaping 
stench is kept in or near the house for 
months. 

When Mary Chang wasadmitted into the 
community, the Christians at Chenki hada 
celebration to show their joy in having an- 
other Sister among them and, what was 
paramount, a native Sister. On the re- 
turn of our Sisters to Shenchow, the Chris- 
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tians here, not to be outdone, took up a col- 
lection among themselves, planning for 
Mary an even heartier welcome than the 
one in Chenki. Huge trays of Chinese 
goodies, the colors of most so violent 
that the newly-initiated among us began 
to be panicky about their digestion, were 
carried to our convent. Early in the after- 
noon, women of every description came 
into the compound—old ones tottering on 
their terrible stumps of feet, young ones 
proudly carrying their babies in their arms, 
and little girls whose bright eyes missed 
nothing. 

After they had made their polite bows, 
we heard an ear-splitting racket in the 
yard. Sisters, visitors and orphans 
rushed to the door to see the firework dis- 
play which lasted for about ten minutes 
and became positively deafening. The 
Chinese sensed our discomfiture and en- 
joyedit. Little Sister Marie Therese, how- 
ever, came over and whispered to us em- 
phatically, ‘“‘Ver-ree muchee nonsense!”’ 
That noise over, everyone filed into the 
girls’ building where they feasted on the 
goodies supplied by themselves. When the 
last guest had departed, we took stock of 
the gifts for Mary and this is what we 
found: one half of a pig, four very much 
alive chickens, Chinese macaroni, candy 
and four Chinese silver dollars. One must 
know how miserably poor these people are 
to appreciate their generosity, especially 
the one who must have slaughtered the 
family pig to give us half, the four who 
parted with their precious chickens, and 
the poor woman who shared her supply 
of macaroni with us. 

May 23 was another day of rejoicing, 
both for us and our girls, for on that day 


. 


THE SISTERS OF CHARITY REMARKED, ON THEIR ARRIVAL IN HUNAN, HOW DIFFERENT ARE THE PAGANS’ IDEAS OF DEATH AND HOW STRANGE 
THE FUNERAL CEREMONIES OF THOSE WHO ARE NOT CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH. THIS PICTURE, TAKEN NOT FAR FROM THE HOME OF THE 
SISTERS, SHOWS A GROUP OF CHINESE PERFORMING RITES BEFORE THE COFFIN OF ONE OF THEIR DECEASED 
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our shipment of trunks from the States ar- 
rived. We went at the work of uncrating 
with some trepidation because of the many 
inspections our goods had undergone and 
because of the danger of careless repacking. 
Think how glad we were then, to find 
everything intact, excepting only two 
broken kerosense lamp chimneys. We 
were particularly happy to see American 
blankets, sorely needed table linens, and 
notions which we couldn’t possibly get in 
China. The girls were rapturous over the 
ten cent toys. When one of the Sisters 
awakened the children early the next 
morning, she found the two youngest with 
rubber dollies still clutched tight in their 
fists. 

You who think that China is making no 
effort to progress, read this. The other 
day, as Sisters Electa and Marie Therese 


were returning from their calls to the sick 
poor, they saw a boy of about seventeen 
vigorously sweeping the road while a 
policeman stood watching him. They 
thought he was a prisoner; but as this 
method of treating prisoners was new to 
them they inquired of some women who 
were standing near. The answer was 
startling. The boy was a student of the 
local high school, and he was being given 
an object lesson in democracy. As the 
Sisters continued on their way home they 
saw many other boys doing exactly the 
same thing, also escorted by policemen 
to oversee their work. 


UR chapel is nearly complete, now. 
The new altar has not yet been erected, 
but the stations were put up and blessed 
on Saturday, May27. Judged by compari- 


son with our chapels in the States, it is 
very bare, with its stone floors, white- 
washed walls, cheap picture stations and 
lack of decoration. We like it because it is 
tasteful and neat. In this part of China 
the churches do not have statues because 
we are in the midst of a new Christianity 
not yet entirely divorced from the danger 
of the pagan superstition which surrounds 
it. The oldest Christians here have been 
baptized only twenty years; to them 
statues in churches or chapels might savor 
of idol worship. We have every spiritual 
advantage that we enjoyed at home. At 
the present time we are having a solemn 
novena to the Holy Ghost, which takes 
place during Benediction every evening. 
We are also having a novena of Masses to 
the Holy Ghost, and in this we include all 
of you, our friends and benefactors. 





A City of Fear 


\ \ ELL, Father Francis, are you ready 
for some fast traveling? Looks like we are 
going to do nothing else but walk the next 
few days.” 

“What’s up, Father Edward?” 

“‘Here’s a letter from Father Miles saying 
that war has broken out in the Yuanchow 
district. The military governor has been 
killed and the assassin has taken over com- 
mand. The murdered Major Chen is a 
provincial appointee so ycu may be sure 
that the Hunan governor will do all in his 
power to put down the rebellion. We will 
have to pass up our trip to Father Flav- 
ian’s Mission and hurry on to Yuanchow so 
that Fathers William and Miles can get 
out before the city is besieged. 

“What luck! Well, let’s move along. 
A few more days of traveling in this rain 
will not kill us.” 

Six o’clock the next morning found 
Father Edward and myself enroute to 
Kaotsun, Father Cormac’s Mission, under 
a military guard of ten soldiers. Bandits 
had murdered a man the day previous on 
the road we were to travel. We spent a 
pleasant evening with Father Cormac, and 
the following day started off once more on 
the road with a heavier escort, for we were 
entering troubled territory. Two days 
more of rain and mud, and we arrived,in 
Yuanchow on May 25, wet and bedraggled. 

The town was in the throes of prepara- 
tion for war. The city wall, about four 
miles in circumference, was being repaired 
and barricaded. Nails were scattered in 
profusion about the entrance to the city 
gates. Soldiers filled the streets. The 
townspeople went about their routine of 
life with a look of expectancy for the 
trouble that was sure to come. Shops 


By Francis Flaherty, C.P. 


carried on their trade with half-closed 
doors, mute evidence of the confusion and 
lawlessness of war about to descend upon 
the city. As is usual in times of unrest, the 
bandits slipped out from their lairs, and 
reports began to come in of various roads 
being unsafe. Fathers William and Miles 
hastily hired a military escort, bade us 
good luck, and set out for their respective 
Missions. 


OR three weeks the usurper fought the 

oncoming provincial troops in the City 
of Kienyang. Unable to hold the line there, 
he backed up into the City of Yuanchow. 
On June 29, his soldiers poured into the 
city, the provincial troops close upon their 
heels. The city’s gates were closed and 
barricaded with a series of inner walls in 
case the severe shelling should demolish 
the heavy wooden gates. At five o’clock in 
the evening, volley after volley of rifle- 
fire cannonading told us that the city was 
surrounded. Yuanchow, the city of many 
wells and therefore adapted to long defense, 
was under siege for the second time in four 
years. 

A few days previously we had moved 
downstairs, where the Mission compound 
walls could afford us shelter against the 
rain of bullets that would pour into the 
city. Because the convent of the Sisters 
of St. Joseph and the school conducted by 
them are separated from the main Mission 
compound, these were evacuated and the 
boys’ school in the back of the main com- 
pound turned over to the use of the Sisters 
and orphan girls. The few orphan boys 
residing in the Mission were housed in the 
old convent building that skirts the street. 

Day and night the firing went on. Until 


one got used to “life at the front,” it was 
most trying and terrifying. The rebellious 
troops holding the city, with their backs 
to the wall, proved a truculent lot, and the 
townspeople suffered much at their hands. 
Frequently they came into the Mission 
compound demanding water from our well. 
They wandered around at will, frightening 
the inmates by their coarseness and arro- 
gance. One night, after the Mission gates 
were locked, they demanded entrance. 
The gatekeeper refused to open, saying 
that everybody was asleep. Whereupon a 
hail of rocks showered the compound. At 
this point Father Edward and the Mission 
teacher admitted them. A few words of 
apology and they left after filling their 
buckets. This is but an example of the 
many annoying incidents that kept us 
under a strain during all the days of the 
siege. Soldiers on the street were heard to 
curse the Mission and the priests, threaten- 
ing to burn down the buildings. Time 
after time we were awakened from troubled 
slumber by strange noises or by the barking 
of the faithful dogs. To cap it all, the 
thermometer ranged from 98 to 107 during 
the entire siege. 


OT longafter thesiegestarted, wounded 

soldiers began to come to the Mission 
dispensary where Sisters Christina and Mag- 
delena gave them kind and careful treat- 
ment. Very often, too, the Sisters left the 
safety of the Mission walls to hurry 
through the dangerous streets to someone 
too seriously wounded to be moved. Two 
Protestant missionary women hurried to 
the Mission one day to enlist the skill of 
Sister Christina in behalf of two of their 
women, Christians who had been torn by 
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the explosion of a shell; their wounds were 
fatal. Throughout the entire siege the 
Sisters manifested a courage and cheerful- 
ness that did much to lessen the worries of 
the responsible pastor, Father Edward, 
C.P. And this in spite of the fact that one 
of the Sisters took sick and kept to her bed 
during the better part of the siege; con- 
stant vomiting and inability to retain food 
brought her to death’s door but careful 
nursing and a high courage won the day. 


FTER three weeks of constant battle, an 
effort was made to bring about peace; 
but every timesomeone showed himself out- 
side the gates, he was met with a stream of 
bullets. At last a little boy was per- 
suaded to carry the letter suing for peace. 
He succeeded in crossing no-man’s-land 
but the overtures came to naught and 
hopes for peace were shattered. The Mis- 
sion children were praying throughout the 
day before the Blessed Sacrament that 
peace would come. Many a Mass was 
offered amid the booming of cannons and 
beneath the whirr of bombing planes 
that God would protect the Mission in- 
mates and have pity on the suffering and 
terror-stricken populace. One morning in 
the middle of Mass the sudden repercussion 
of a bursting shell nearby stilled the vocal 
congregational prayers instantaneously, 
while the Christians recoiled as a body in 
mortal fear. Very often, too, the spatter- 
ing of machine-gun bullets against the 
Mission buildings sent those outside 
scampering to safety within. But the 
worst was yet to come. 

After the breakdown of the peace over- 
tures, there appeared a plane which 
dropped leaflets saying that the town was 
to be bombed unless the city gates were 
opened. Of course the rebel General, 
fighting for his life, would not permit this. 
And so, on the night of July 21, at eight 
o’clock, the people of the district saw for 
the second time an airplane. When a huge 
bomb was dropped and the detonation 
heard throughout the whole city, the 
people were terror-stricken. This was by 
far the most terrorizing feature of the siege. 
Fourteen times the city was raided, the 
planes dropping a total of forty-three 
bombs that spread death and destruction 
where they landed. The rebel General, 
thinking that the buildings of the foreigners 
would be least likely to be bombed, moved 
into an adjacent structure. That night 
fiveof his soldiers deserted to the other side. 
Knowing that they would report where the 
General was quartered, we waited in fear 
and trembling for the shelling and bombing 
of our buildings. A few days later, July 26, 
the local gentry requested Father Edward 
to go to the other side as peacemaker in 
company with the Protestant minister and 
a few of themselves, to which request 
Father acceded. However it was not until 
August 1, that the opposing troops once 
more granted interviews toward peace. 
These negotiations also broke down. 

On the night of August 2, it was rumored 


that the besieged would attempt to fight 
their way out. This was confirmed by a 
visit from the rebel General himself re- 
questing that his wife and mother be 
placed in the Mission for protection. 
Father Edward politely declined the re- 
sponsibility. We went to bed hoping 
that the dawn would be one of peace and 
tranquillity. But upon awakening in the 
morning we learned that, an hour before 
the time set for their departure, a spy had 
come in reporting help from other troops 
and the exodus was called off. 

In the meantime stray bullets found their 
way into the Mission compound, lessening 
the safety even of the Mission grounds and 
adding to our fears. A bullet struck a 
basket just outside of the dining-room 
door while the Sisters were at supper. 
Another bullet spanged against the church 


once more negotiations for peace were 
opened. The rebel General swore before 
the idols to leave the city without his 
troops, begging only for his life; a few other 
matters were settled. For three days all 
firing ceased, and our hopes rose that at 
last peace was to become a reality. 

On the Feast of the Assumption the 
streets were filled with sedan chairs that 
were to carry the General and his im- 
mediate family and officers from the city. 
During the night he had dispatched spies 
to see if the other side had cleared a road, 
as had been agreed upon. At ten o’clock 
in the morning these spies returned, saying 
that troops in civilian clothes were sta- 
tioned on several roads, two or three miles 
out, to ambush the General as he would 
pass by. The other side had played 
treacherous. The General issued orders 
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sacristy wall just missing one of the girl 
students sitting near by. Still another 
came through the office door, and one 
struck the wall outside our dining-room 
while we were eating. A hanging lamp in 
the church was shattered. Any number of 
bullets struck the roofs of our buildings, 
doing no other damage except causing 
leaks. August 7 brought more posters by 
plane. Ten thousand dollars was offered 
for the assassination of the rebel General. 
Failing this, in three days incendiary 
bombs would be dropped on the town and 
the whole city with its 40,000 population 
cooped up within its walls would be de- 
molished. Any person who caught one of 
these posters immediately had it snatched 
away by the troops within the city. Evi- 
dently the provincial troops were en- 
deavoring to stampede the populace into 
mutiny; but the 400 guns defending the 
city were in the hands of the soldiers. The 
people were helpless. Within three days 


for the renewal of hostilities; and severe 
fighting that evening once more dashed 
our hopes of peace to the ground. Forty- 
eight days of siege were not enough to fill 
the cup of tribulation that had fallen to the 
lot of Yuanchow. The following day 
brought a renewal of shells and bomts. 
The long-suffering, overtaxed townspeople 
cried when the war was reopened and our 
hearts were filled with despair. When 
would it end? A thousand workmen were 
immediately pressed into service to repair 
the battered fortifications. This was done 
under fire and ten or more were killed 
outright. 


UGUST 18 brought a particularly heavy 
bombing; missiles landed closer to the 
Mission than ever before and during morn- 
ing Mass the altar shook with the detona- 
tions of the explosions. The bombings 
continued on almost all the following 
days. On August 21 one of the Mission 
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INTERESTING DETAILS OF THEIR JOURNEY FROM SHANGHAI TO HUNAN HAVE COME FROM 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY AND OF ST. JOSEPH WHO MADE THE JOURNEY TO OUR MISSION 


FIELD SEVERAL MONTHS AGO. 


HOW CROWDED THEY MUST HAVE BEEN ON THE SMALL 


SAMPAN THAT TOOK THEM UP THE YUAN RIVER MAY BE JUDGED FROM THIS PICTURE 


girls died. Father Edward and I were 
present at her deathbed. The prayers for 
the dying were recited amid the droning 
of a bombing plane overhead, causing 
death more ghastly than that from sick- 
[wo days later one of the boys died 
in the same harrowing circumstances. 
Father Edward and I were awakened at 


ness. 


dawn on August 25, with the sickening 
news that the town was on fire. The re- 
flection on our windows showed the con- 
flagration near by. This created panic. 


Fear for the Mission buildings, concern as 
to evacuation amid a terrorized populace, 
the problem of transporting the sick Sister 
—all these gave us the greatest anxiety. 
The Blessed Sacrament was immediately 
consumed. Father Edward rushed over 
to the evacuated convent and girls’ school, 
while I directed the Mission inmates in 
drawing water from the wells and pouring 
it into every vessel available. For three 
hours we were in panic. Soldiers outside 
the walls fired with greater intensity, hop- 


ing to break in amid the confusion. About 
1,000 houses bordering the city wall on the 
outside were burned down to make the 
defense of the city easier. During the 
night roo soldiers had deserted, thus leav- 
ing the besieged with a force of scarcely 300 
men. It was this mass desertion which 
necessitated the burning of the houses out- 
side the city wall. At midday the billows 
of smoke that rolled across the city were 
dispelled, the fires within the city ex- 
tinguished, and the greatest terror of the 
whole siege had passed away. God was 
still in His Heaven. 

This panic proved to be the darkest hour 
before the dawn. That night we learned 
that the besieged were once more to at- 
tempt to fight their way out, knowing this 
move would be unexpected after the whole- 
sale conflagration of the morning. Cogniz- 
ant of the confusion that would beset the 
town, we decided to stay up. At ten 
o’clock, in a silence that was ominous, we 
heard the tramping of horses and men 


going by the Mission, making the city’s 
west gate 200 yards farther down the 
street. Suddenly heavy firing on the west 
side was followed by wild yelling and shout- 
ing! Then we knew that the besieged were 
outside the walls, fighting their way through 
the other lines. 

At midnight the first detachment of the 
incoming troops nervously and hurriedly 
rushed into the city. Soon the streets 
were filled with the tramping and shouting 
of soldiers. The siege of 58 days was over. 
But our fears were not yet allayed. At 
twelve-thirty we went to bed. At three 
o’clock we were awakened again. The 
incoming troops were robbing the towns- 
people. Two of the soldiers had gotten 
over the Mission wall by ladder, intent on 
looting. Father Edward and the Mission 
catechist talked politely to them—the 
best weapon available when the other side 
is armed with riot gun and revolver. This 
treatment had the desired effect and the 
two robbers left the Mission with no more 
loot than the batteries from Father Ed- 
ward’s flashlight, which he expressed him- 
self most pleased to give them. 

And the aftermath? The following day 
the Mission was searched for relatives of 
the escaped General. It was rumored that 
they were hidden in the Catholic Mission. 
People were still forbidden to leave the 
city; several of the gentry and the magis- 
trate were beheaded. After three days the 
wife and the sister of the rebel General 
were found, and all bans were lifted. In- 
vestigations still continued, but Yuanchow 
once more went back to the routine of its 
harried existence. The siege was a memo- 
ry, but a bitter one that will live for years 
in the minds of those who experienced it. 
Mass and prayers were offered in thanks- 
giving for the protection afforded us during 
these trying days. Priests, Sisters and 
Christians had come through unscathed, 
save for a heavy toll upon nerves from 
worry and fear. Thanks be to God for His 
Divine protection. 





In My Mission 


By Michael Anthony Campbell, C.P. 


= milk cans are sold for fifty 
cash by our cook to the tinsmith. The 
smithy cuts and hammers away at them, 
making small oil. cans and household 
utensils which he in turn sells for three 
hundred cash (or four cents) silver. All 
the tin that I have seen in this section is 
imported. Empty five-gallon kerosene oil 
tins are the chief supply. These are cut 
and soldered into all shapes and forms. A 
five-gallon can of kerosene costs six dollars 
here in Yungshun. When empty, the can 
is sold for twelve cents to the tinsmith 
or to the men who carry wood or tea oil. 


After collecting the wheat crop behind 
our Mission, a farmer began to prepare 
his field for the cotton crop. One day was 
so very hot that he was unable to do much 
heavy plowing. That night at 8:30, when 
the quarter moon appeared from behind 
the clouds, we could hear the farmer urging 
his water-buffalo as he continued his job. 
The next morning at 4:30 he was at work 
again. 

* * * + * * 


During these nights lights can be seen 
high up on the mountainside. Farmers 








are working in the seed-plots, pulling up 
the rice plants which will be transplanted 
the following morning. It is the rainy 
season, so the planting must go on at top 
speed. All hands work and therefore the 
price of firewood -has gone up twenty-five 
percent. : 
* * * * * * 


The largest boats that come up the 
Yungshun River have a capacity of about 
three hundred barrels of wood oil but 
very few of these arrive at this city, the 
one and only port on the river. Most of 
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the craft carry only one or two hundred 


barrels. The largest boats can go down 
river only with the high water. This ex- 
portation of wood oil is Yungshun’s great- 
est business. Almost everything else is 
imported, even rice at times. Judging 
from the number of men we see carrying 
oil, the export trade of wood oil must be 
far above ten thousand barrels a year. 
* * * * * * 


I noticed that a small boat had green 
rushes tied to the side at the top. These 
rushes were in two sections, one above the 
other, and were about as thick as a man’s 
arm. They were fastened thus to prevent 
the water from coming into the boat 
when shooting the rapids, where a differ- 
ence of an inch means life or death. 

* * * * * * 


Three days before a Chinese girl gets 
married, at least in northwestern Hunan, 
she does not appear in public. If the girl does 
not keep this custom, ple will say one 
of two things about her; either she has no 
affection or no gratitude towards her 
parents, or that she is very bold. The 
night before she gets married they clip 
off her bang, shave the top of her fore- 
head and do her hair up in the back. 


* * * * * * 


The other day a man came into the com- 
pound with a large snake, the largest I 
have ever seen alive. It was from ten to 
twelve feet long, gray and striped. This 
man was a little crazy, as he should have 
to be to play with such danger. After being 
told to take the snake off the property he 
had some difficulty in getting the reptile to 
obey. Many times it raised itself high off 
the ground threatening to bite the man, 
and on one occasion it actually nipped him 
on the finger. 

* * * * * * 


The last time we returned from Pactsing 
we met on the road a child of about seven 
years who had a large black cross marked 
on his forehead. On inquiring, I learned 
that the cross was to protect the child 
against any evil spirits that might be along 
the road that day. Some of the Chinese in 
this section use the cross in their supersti- 
tious practices. When a child is one month 
old the parents mark a black cross on his 
forehead so that the devils will fear the 
child. Crosses are put on eggs destined for 
hatching, to protect them against evil 
spirits. Before they drink water, some 
Chinese make four crosses over the water 
to drive out the devils. These four crosses 
when written are connected to form a Chi- 
nese character, Ching, meaning a well or 
pit. When a bonze paints the *‘ Happi- 
ness’? character he often puts a cross at 
the bottom of the character to chase away 
the devil. ; 
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A bonze is sometimes invited to per- 
form a ceremony to prevent the devil from 
injuring a sick person. The pagan priest 
brings along a scarecrow and places it be- 


side the sick person; the scarecrow now 
acts as the representative of the patient’s 
spirit. Blowing on a cow’s horn, the bonze 
escorts the scarecrow to a cross-road. But 
why to a cross-road? Because, since there 
are four directions in. which the~ scare- 
crow may go, the devil is fooled and loses 
his way. The sick man’s recovery is 
counted upon before the devil will have 
time to find the path back to his victim. 


* * * * * * 


On the eve of Easter I went out to 
Shinsipin. On arriving there two little 
girls spoke to me, but I did not under- 
stand their bashful whispers. From the 
general sound of their words I thought 
that either the tiles on the roof were out 
of place or that there was something the 
matter with the wall of the church. They 
asked me to go into the chapel to see, for 
they sensed that I did not get their mean- 
ing. We went up the stairs and there before 
the altar was an arch beautifully decorated 
with greens, natural flowers and paper 
flowers. Four characters at the top an- 
nounced the Feast of Easter. All the 
children had helped the catechist in one 
way or another to prepare the arch of 
welcome for Jesus’ coming on the morrow, 
and these two little girls wanted to see 
and hear how pleased I was with their 
efforts. They then turned their attention to 
a picture of the Blessed Mother, ‘The 
Virgin of the Chair.” One little girl said, 
*Aren’t the Baby’s legs fat?”’ and the 
other, ‘‘The Baby’s arms are fat too.” 
They went on in their childish way ex- 
claiming over the attractiveness of the 
Woman and the Child in the beautiful 
picture. Our Blessed Mother certainly 
must have been delighted with their simple 
praises. 

That night it rained heavily, so on 
awaking Easter morning the first sound to 
come to my ears was the roar of madly 


rushing water. The lazy little brook out- 
side the chapel had become a violent 
mountain torrent. To return to Yung- 
shun I had to cross this turbulent stream 
by walking barefoot through a sluice 
which crossed the stream from one rice 
field to another. On arriving at the other 
side I immediately went to Julius’ home, 
only a few steps away, and asked him if 
he had a piece of cloth with which I could 
dry my feet. These people are so poor that 
they had not even a rag that could be 
used asa towel. Still they do not complain. 
From day to day the mother and the two 
sons, one seventeen years and the other 
thirteen, find ways and means to earn 
their daily rice. 
* * * * * * 

The other day, when outside the new 
South Gate, I met a little lad with a fishing 
pole. The pole was thin, light and be- 
tween five and six feet long; the fishing line 
was of the same length as the pole. Before 
I had time to question him, the youngster 
asked me if I had any hair from the tail 
of a white horse. ‘Why from a white 
horse?’’ I asked. ‘‘The fish bite better,” 
he replied. Then on inspecting the lad’s 
fishing line I noticed that it was made of 
twisted black horse hair. ‘How many 
strands do you use to a twist?”’ “Three,” 
he answered, “but give me the white hairs 
and I’ll have better luck.” 

* * * * * * 

They say that a Chinese likes to be 
buried with a hill at his head, and river 
below at his feet. 

* * * * * * 

It is quite a common thing to see Chi- 
nese standing at their front door with their 
chop-sticks and bowl in hand, eating 
their rice. They always like to be in- 


formed about what is going on outside. 
Often they walk about as they eat their 
breakfast or supper. 
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I LIKE to go to the Library at Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street and visit 
the Saints. I seldom brave the lions that 
guard the front entrance because, like little 
Saint Thérése of Lisieux, I delight in lifts, 
and there are two near the side door. In 
these more types are met with than any- 
where save Lourdes: students and business 
men and tramps, foreigners of all nations, 
women stylishly dressed and others in 
tatters. The group is cosmopolitan enough 
to prepare one for the company of the 
holy 

The Saints of Forty-second Street are 
available only to the literate. The vast 
card catalog must be consulted, and an 
order slip written, before colloquy with 
them—a bitter preface to the sweet. 
These holy persons are not so hard to find 
as to imitate; nevertheless, when I gaze at 
the hundreds and hundreds of trays that 
line the walls of the Main Catalog Room, 
I sigh for a Patron whose business it would 
be to guide through the mazes of the mod- 
ern library index. Naturally, I invoke 
Saint Anthony, but it would not do to 
have him officially appointed lest too much 
responsibility be cast on him by the cata- 
logers. Saint Philip Neri, Apostle of 
Rome, aware that the affairs of the Eternal 
City are now well organized, might serve; 
he has displayed always a keen interest in 
the Lives of the Saints, and, moreover, he 
has an intimate friend on the Library 
stati. 


O doubt the index is clear to the cata- 
: logers. I have learned something 
about it myself sinceI have finally put aside 
my Gallic tendencies. I used to look for 
Saint Catherine of Siena under Catherine, 
and I believe that Miss Vida Scudder and 
Mr. Edmund Gardner, authorities on her 
life, might have donelikewise: now, I unhesi- 
tatingly turn to Catharine. When I found 
that the Little Poor Man of Assisi answered 
to Francis, I expected that the gracious 
Monseigneur de Genéve would, also; but 
experience has taught me that he prefers 
Francois. With that French precedent, I 
sought Jeanne d’Arc under Jeanne, but I 
did not find her; I tried Joan with scarcely 
better luck, for only the poems and dramas 
of which she is subject are listed thus; but, 
when I took the hint offered by the index 
card filed among the Jeannes and Joans, 
and looked under Arc, I had my reward. 
What a wealth is there! 
Saint Gregory the Great has been a com- 
fort: he is plain Gregory I. I hope that nc 





lhe KORTY-SECOND 
8, D. H. Moseley STREET SAINTS 


scholar will insist that he belonged to the 
gens Anicia and should be cataloged with 
the rest of his illustrious family. Humble 
Saint John of the Cross, hiding behind in- 
numerable other Johns, once gave me un- 
told trouble; but today I recall his line, 
“Then I abased myself so low, so very 


” 


low,” while I seek patiently The Ascent 
of Mount Carmel. I was inspired to hunt 
for Saint Isaac Jogues among the /’s, but, 
when I tried to send him my visiting card 
from the main Catalog Room, I was told 
promptly that I had the wrong address. 
I should have known that the discoverer of 
Lake George, the lovely Lac du Saint Sacre- 
ment, would be in the American His- 
tory Room. Occasionally the Saints 
await me in the Rare Book Room, a 
pleasant place where precious things are 
treasured. 


HEN, after a hard search, I discover 

that a Saint is missing, I reluctantly 
mount the spiral staircase to the gallery 
that harbors the Library of Congress cata- 
log, where, almost invariably, the holy one 
appears. And then, my quandary begins: 
since New York boasts no union catalog, 
I must decide whether I will try to reach 
Montague Street, Brooklyn, and pursue the 
inquiry there, or slip a dollar or two into a 
letter for a French bookseller. Unless my 
courage is at high tide, I write to Paris. 
Brooklyn is so far away. 

But, as a rule, the Saints are at Forty- 
second Street. Any one inclined to com- 
plain of a dearth of hagiography, should 
glance through the trays in which are 
cataloged works on Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Thomas Aquinas, Bridget of Sweden, 
Ignatius Loyola, Teresa and others. I 
am never astonished to find the Seven- 
teenth Century Antwerp edition of early 
volumes of the Acta Sanctorum, or the 
Library of the Fathers, or the Abbé Bré- 
mond’s A Literary History of Religious 
Thought in France, or the books on the 
mystics by Abbot Butler and Evelyn 
Underhill and Piero Misciatelli—for all of 
these are standard works—but, when I 
happen on the report of the Académie 
Chablaisienne of Thonon containing an 
account of Saint Francis de Sales’ stay 
at Les Allinges, or a life of Saint Douceline 
translated into French from the Fourteenth 
Century Provengal text, I get a thrill of 
surprise. 

I have a suspicion that the Saints are 
glad to leave the stacks and come to the 
South Reading Room—that they do not 
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receive many callers. Very seldom am I 
informed that one of them is busy. 

Sometimes I wonder if those who de- 
liver the books never make mistakes. The 
other day I had requested several works 
on Jeanne d’Arc and received, among 
other volumes, one labeled Criminology. 
I hurried from my seat to the delivery desk 
with it. Perhaps an important person 
whose labors for prison reform should be 
expedited, was waiting for it. A pleasant 
elderly man thanked me courteously for my 
solicitude, and then asked, “‘But are you 
certain that it is not yours?” Equally 
polite, I again examined the contents. In 
the back of the volume was bound a pam- 
phlet, La Prison de Jeanne de’ Arc a Rouen 
by R. Quéndy. I returned meekly to my 
place, and then followed Jeanne into the 
Castle of Philip Augustus, into the thick- 
walled tour vers les champs where she was 
chained. I had some consolation in dis- 
covering that there was a window in her 
dungeon and that it opened, not on the 
court, but toward the fields; it was set too 
high, I suppose, for her to see the green 
earth, but perhaps she had a glimpse of the 
blue heavens. Jeanne, with her experience 
of prisons, would be an excellent Patroness 
for penologists. 


ENCEFORTH, thanks to the Maid 

of Orleans, I shall trust the library 
system which only once has failedme. That 
was due to Saint Philip Neri’s charms. Do 
you remember the story of how a saintly 
friend found Philip so fascinating that he 
held him by one of his cassock buttons while 
they conversed on a Roman street corner? 
A button meant nothing to Philip, so he 
left it with his friend and went his way. 
One afternoon, I had sent for his Life, 
and when, after a long wait, I had not re- 
ceived it, I went to the delivery desk and 
tried to attract the attention of a young 
man who was reading. Curious! Librar- 
ians say that they never have time to read. 
I stated my errand, but the young man 
was not abashed. ‘‘Do you know the 
Oratory?” he asked, and then added, 
without offering to release my Saint, 
“There must be other works on Saint 
Philip here.” That was the work that I 
wanted, however, so I followed the ex- 
ample of the Apostle of Rome. But, alas, 
the hands of the clock had moved on 
toward dinner time, and it was not long be- 
fore Philip went back. Their unwillingness 
to accompany me home is the only fault 
that I can find with the 42nd Street Saints. 
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Maryland’s ‘lercentenary 


Every American has heard of the 
Mayflower of the New England Pilgrims, 
or of Hendrik Hudson’s Half Moon. And 
that is as it should be. But comparatively 
few outside of Maryland know the names 
of the two boats, the Ark and the Dove, 
in which the first Maryland settlers came 
to this country. And that is not as it 
should be, especially among American 
Catholics. It shows the same lack of his- 
torical appreciation that let the Bishop of 
San Antonio sell the Alamo, “‘cradle of 
Texas liberty,” instead of preserving it as 
an old mission church; or that let the re- 
mains of Major L’Enfant, a French Cath- 
olic engineer, some years back go to Arling- 
ton, instead of being placed on the campus 
of the Catholic University of America. 

We Catholics have a special stake in 
Maryland, and whether educated in Cath- 
olic or in State schools, in New England 
or in the West, we ought to know more of 
its history than we know of the Puritan 
settlements. When we do not know this, 
we stand convicted of lacking genuine his- 
torical interest; and when we do not see 
that others also know at least as much as 
they know of the Mayflower and Plymouth 
Rock, we fail in a perfectly legitimate 
propaganda that might accomplish much 
for us in our relations with others. 


CATHOLIC, George Calvert, Lord 

Baltimore, conceived the settlement 
of Maryland, and his son, Cecil, carried it 
through. The first settlers landed on St. 
Clement’s Island for Mass, March 25, 1634, 
and officially established their government 
two days later. It is true that Maryland 
was not a Catholic colony, as is sometimes 
said, inasmuch as there was no provision for 
the official support of the Church, and 
there were Protestants as well as Catholics 
among the first settlers. But that only 
adds to the interest for us as American 
Catholics, because it meant the first gov- 
ernment under which Catholics and Protes- 
tants lived harmoniously with equal civil 
rights. 

That is to say, Maryland was actually 
established on the basis of separation of 
Church and State and religious freedom. 
Without in the least detracting from the 
credit due to Roger Williams in Rhode 
Island (1636) or to William Penn in Penn- 
sylvania (1681), these two fundamental 
American principles — no established 
church, freedom of worship—can be traced 
back to the beginnings of Maryland. And 
because of the essential part Catholics took 
in this great adventure, we Catholics have 
a right to be proud of Maryland, and we 
have a special duty to celebrate the ter- 
centenary of her founding. 


By J. Elliot Ross 


A knowledge of early American history 
is all the more necessary for the American 
Catholic, because the claim of Maryland 
to have established religious liberty is 
sometimes disputed. It is pointed out 
that the charter granted to Lord Baltimore 
did not specifically provide for religious 
freedom, and that we have no definite 
legislation on the matter until the famous 
Toleration Act of 1649. That Act itself is 
held up as an example of bigotry, rather 








than of broadmindedness, because it 
N November 22, 1633, the 


Maryland Pilgrims set sail from 
Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, on their 
memorable adventure of establishing 
the first government in modern times 
based on the principle of religious 
freedom and separation of Church 
and State. After a three months’ 
voyage they reached Virginia, and 
on March 27, 1634, formally founded 
their government at St. Mary’s City. 
In order to indicate the separation 
of Church and State, there was no 
religious ceremony. As Cecil Cal- 
vert, the Lord Proprietor and prob- 
ably a majority of the Pilgrims—ex- 
cluding the indentured servants— 
were Catholics, accompanied by 
Father White, a Jesuit, and as the 
principle of religious freedom and 
separation of Church and State has 
since become so firmly entrenched 
in American law, the founding of 
Maryland has a special interest for 
all Catholics. Father Ross, who 
writes this article, is chaplain to The 
Ark and the Dove Society, made up 
of descendants of these first Mary- 
land settlers.—EDITOR. 
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granted toleration only to Trinitarian 
Christians, and provided the death penalty 
for those denying the Divinity of Christ. 
Furthermore, it is asserted that the mea- 
sure of toleration actually granted by Lord 
Baltimore was not due to any great love 
of liberty on his part, but merely to the 
fact that with the government of England 
in the hands of Protestants he could not 
have done less than give religious freedom 
to Protestants, or at least to members of 
the Established Church. 

The controversy between Rhode Island 
and Maryland as regards both priority and 
completeness of religious freedom will 
probably never be settled to the satisfac- 
tion of all. Nevertheless, there are weighty 
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considerations favoring the claim of Mary- 
land. 

The silence of the charter is explained by 
the situation in which Lord Baltimore 
found himself. If we use a little imagina- 
tion to transport ourselves to the seven- 
teenth century, we can realize what a 
revolutionary thing he contemplated in ex- 
pecting Catholics and the various brands 
of Protestants to live together in peace. 
Certainly the successful prosecution of 
such a project required the greatest pru- 
dence and tact. It may well have seemed 
to Lord Baltimore that the wisest course 
was to secure a charter broad enough and 
vague enough to allow him to establish 
religious freedom as a fact, without writing 
it into the charter or having a specific law 
on the point. 


ECIL CALVERT was only twenty- 
six when the Maryland charter was 
issued to him, June 20, 1632. He was without 
official position, depending entirely upon 
the friendship of the King for his father. 
Around him were political and religious 
and commerical enemies ready to seize any 
pretext to ruin him. And if the King 
could not save his own head a few years 
later, we may well doubt his ability, even 
granting the will, to save young Calvert in 
a hazardous undertaking. This is the con- 
clusion of unbiased Protestant historians. 
The latest to write upon the question, 
Matthew Page Andrews, in his book, The 
Founding of Maryland, to be issued this 
year, says: “Lord Baltimore was deter- 
mined to make toleration the touchstone, 
the shibboleth, the unique distinction of 
the New Plantation; but this alone, for 
reasons of public import, he could not 
advertise. He could include it only in his 
instructions to those who were actually 
about to take up their abode in the 
Province.” 

These instructions of Lord Baltimore had 
the force of law, and Andrew adds: ‘The 
principle of freedom of conscience was at 
once and consistently put into practice 
under the instructions of Lord Baltimore. 
Those instructions were private, to avoid 
what would constitute an offense to public 
opinion in an age of universal intolerance. 
Since, therefore, the setting up of the 
government was in itself devoid of relig- 
ious ceremonial, we find here, for the first 
time, no effort at governmental interfer- 
ence in matters of conscience or religious 
belief.” 

As to the actuality of religious freedom 
in early Maryland, we know that there 
were both Protestants and Catholics in the 
Ark and the Dove. And, although many 
of the early records have been destroyed 
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what remain show that in the first years 
Protestants enjoyed full liberty. For a 
time, indeed, it seems that both Catholics 
and Anglicans used the same church build- 
ing for worship in St. Mary’s City. Thomas, 
in his Chronicles of Colonial Maryland, 
writes: “It has been suggested in proof 
of the harmony and concord existing be- 
tween the Protestants and Roman Cath- 
olics in Maryland at that time, that this 
Chapel was built by their joint contribu- 
tions, and used in common between them, 
where ‘each at his appointed hour might 
offer up his sacrifice to the Most High’ 

. a theory which seems to be sustained 
by the records of the times. 

“The scrupulous care the Catholic au- 
thorities exercised to safeguard religious 
freedom is shown by their action on the 
complaint of the Protestants that Thomas 
Gerrard, a Catholic, had taken away the 
keys of the chapel. Gerrard was directed 
to bring back the keys and to pay a fine of 
five hundred pounds of tobacco—the 
usual money in Maryland at that time— 
towards the maintenance of the first min- 
ister to arrive.” 

According to B. H. Hatrogensis, who has 
written for the Jewish Encyclopedia, either 
the Ark or the Dove picked up a Jew, one 
Mathias De Sousa, somewhere in the West 
Indies. It is significant that he was 
brought into Maryland by the Jesuit, 
Father White, as an “indenture.” Nothing 
could show more clearly the complete re- 
ligious freedom practised by the Maryland 
Catholics. There is record of another 
Jew, Lombrozo, who was in the colony in 
1658, although how much earlier we do 
not know. At any rate, there is nothing 
to show that the Catholics when they were 
in power ever enforced, or ever intended 
to enforce, the penalties provided in the 
Toleration Act for unbelievers. 


HIS Act of 1649 was passed as a pro- 
tection for Catholics, and to some ex- 
tent for Anglicans. Religious conditions 
were changing in England, and the Lord 
Proprietor deemed it necessary to safeguard 
himself and his co-religionists. The liberal 
portions of the Act looked back to the 
practice of religious freedom from the start, 
and the seemingly illiberal portions were a 
sort of sop to the new Puritan element. 
What we today find offensive in the word- 
ing of this Act. must not be construed, as 
some unfamiliar apparently with Maryland 
history have hastily done, as representing 
Maryland practice under the rule of 
Catholics. Actions speak louder than 
words, and the actions of the Catholics 
when they were in power were liberal. 
Unfortunately, the Act failed in its 
primary purpose of protecting Catholics. 
With the rise of the Puritans to power, both 
Catholics and Anglicans suffered, although 
the latter to a lesser degree. Later the 
Anglican Church was established in Mary- 
land, while: Catholics remained under cer- 
tain disabilities. Cecil’s son was deprived 
of the Palatinate. Benedict Leonard Cal- 


vert became a Protestant, and petitioned 


for a restoration of his Maryland estate, 


but died without obtaining his wish. His 
son, Charles, the fifth Lord Baltimore, also 
a Protestant, succeeded to the title and re- 
covered the Palatinate. 


N spite of the uniformly liberal attitude 

of Catholics in Maryland, and the perse- 
cution the latter suffered at Protestant 
hands, an unthinking enthusiasm should 
not make us claim the measure of religious 
freedom granted in Maryland as an ex- 
clusively Catholic product. Certainly 
James I showed a great degree of toleration 
towards George Calvert when Calvert be- 
came a Catholic. Then, too, James must 
have known that Calvert intended to grant 
religious freedom under the charter of 
Avalon, the abortive colony in Newfound- 
land. And Charles I, in giving to Cecil 
Calvert broader powers than any other 
British colonist possessed, must likewise 
have known how these powers were going 
to be exercised in regard to freedom of 
worship and separation of Church and 
State. 

Moreover, although the majority of the 

freemen in the Ark and the Dove were 
Catholics, there were some Protestants. 
Great credit is due those Protestants for 
embarking on an adventure headed by a 
Catholic, and in which Catholics for a 
while were in the governing majority. The 
conduct of these first Protestants in Mary- 
land—no matter what others did later—de- 
serves our highest commendation. There 
were a few interesting instances where 
Catholics were punished for offending 
against a proclamation issued for suppress- 
ing all disputes in religion, but Bishop 
Russell notes none where Protestants be- 
fore the Toleration Act were convicted of a 
like offence. 
* In fact, the difficulties of Cecil Calvert 
in putting into effect in Maryland the 
principles of separation of Church and 
State and religious freedom as completely 
as he did, in so far as they were caused by 
the early Maryland colonists, seem to have 
come from Catholics rather than from 
Protestants. The controversy between 
himself and the Jesuits in Maryland was 
notorious, and even in our own generation 
one of the most prominent of American 
Jesuits, reviewing that controversy, did not 
hesitate to call Lord Baltimore “Eras- 
tian” and a “so-called Catholic.” (Hughes, 
History of the Society of Jesus in North 
America, Vol. I, p. 435.) 

Bishop Russell says that ‘the principal 
subjects at issue between Lord Baltimore 
and the Jesuits were: they objected to the 
introduction of the Secular clergy into 
Maryland; to the payment of quit-rents in 
corn; to the obligation of military service 
on the part of their servants, and to being 
assessed for the building of a fort; to the 
rule that their adherents should be con- 
sidered amenable to the civil laws in 
temporal affairs in common with the rest 
of the colony; and finally, they protested 


against the determination of the Pro- 
prietary that they should not receive lands 
from the Indians except according to the 
terms of his charter.” (Maryland, the Land 
of Sanctuary, p. 149.) Farther on he re- 
marks: “The difficulty between Lord 
Baltimore and the Jesuits is still wrapped 
in considerable mystery. . . . The Fathers 
had evidently expected such clerical rights 
and privileges as had been customary in 
Catholic England. The Proprietor had 
planned, no doubt, under the instructions 
of his fathers, a condition of Church and 
State much resembling that which now 
exists in the United States.” (b., p. 171.) 

As far as we can judge today, however, 
neither the Jesuits nor Lord Baltimore 
were standing for exactly the relations be- 
tween Church and State that for the most 
part we have in this country. Apparently, 
the Jesuits were asking for themselves and 
for their servants something akin to the 
clerical privileges in force in England be- 
fore the schism under Henry; and on the 
other hand, Lord Baltimore seems to have 
wanted to tax property belonging to an 
ecclesiastical corporation that today in 
most States would be exempt. 

As far as practice was concerned, Lord 
Baltimore won out, and the General of the 
Jesuits wrote to the English Provincial: 
“You may assure the Right Honorable 
Baron in my name, that we shall not be a 
source of detriment to his temporal domin- 
ion. For the sake of peace you should 
forbid ours to accept any landed property 
without the consent of the Right Honorable 
Baron.” 


Bu Lord Baltimore was not content 
with this somewhat vague instruction 
of the General of the Jesuits. The General 
Assembly of Maryland passed a law, that 
is still in force in Maryland—in fact, is part 
of the constitution—bringing the acquisi- 
tion of property for religious purposes un- 
der the State in a special way. The exact 
wording of the law is interesting: “That 
every gift, sale or devise of land to any 
Minister, Public Teacher or Preacher of the 
Gospel, as such, or to any Religious Sect, 
Order or Denomination, or to, or for the. 
support, use or benefit of, or in trust for 
any Minister, Public Teacher, or Preacher 
of the Gospel, as such, or any Religious 
Sect, Order or Denomination; and every 
gift or sale of goods, or chattels, to go in 
succession, or to take place after the death 
of Seller or Donor, to or for such support, 
use or benefit; and also every devise of 
goods or chattels, to or for the support, use 
or benefit or any Minister, Public Teacher 
or Preacher of the Gospel, as such, or any 
Religious Sect, Order, or Denomination, 
without the prior or subsequent sanction 
of the Legislature, shall be void; except al- 
ways, any sale, gift, lease or devise of any 
quantity of land, not exceeding five acres, 
for a church, meeting-house or other house 
of worship, or parsonage, or for a burying 
ground, which shall be improved, enjoyed 
or used only for such purpose; or such sale, 
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gift, lease or devise shall be void.” (Art 
38, Declaration of Rights preceding the. 
Constitution of Marvland.) 

And to make assurance doubly sure, a 
law was passed making any minister of the 
Gospel ineligible for a seat in the General 
Assembly. This, too, has come down to 
our own time, and it is still a part of the 
constitution of Maryland. As a conse- 
quence, Maryland is the only State in the 
Union where ministers of religion have 
never helped to pass her laws. From this 
standpoint, therefore, the separation of 
Church and State, following the early 
practice of the colony, has gone farther 
than in other States. But it might be 
questioned whether this provision is as 
consistent with perfect freedom of religion 
as allowing the people to elect ministers if 
they wish, for it establishes a religious test 
for office, albeit that test is of narrow 
application. 

Another point where separation of 
Church and State falls short of the usual 
American practice is in requiring a religious 
ceremony for the validity of marriage. 
Maryland is the only State in the Union, 
I believe, having such a requirement. And 
although the religious ceremony necessary 
is not that of any particular Church, never- 
theless it is a certain limitation upon the 
freedom of those who do not belong to any 





church. This same attitude is shown in 
the fact that the testimony of unbelievers 
is not acceptable in court. Maryland 
might be said to be a Christian State—or 
at least a religious State—without any 
particular church or religion being estab- 
lished. 


E may sum up, then, that Maryland 

was unquestionably a pioneer in re- 
ligious freedom and in the separation of 
Church and State. The credit for this, how- 
ever, does not belong exclusively to Catho- 
lics, for a Protestant King and Protestant 
settlers had to concur. On the other hand, 
as far as the legal phraseology went, re- 
ligious freedom was granted technically 
only to Trinitarian Christians, and the 
separation of Church and State did not go 
as far as it does today in many of our 
States: (1) because religious corporations 
were not allowed to acquire land, goods or 
chattels, as enumerated above, without 
the special sanction of the Assembly; (2) 
because the voters were not allowed to 
elect to a seat in the Assembly any minister 
of the Gospel, no matter how competent 
he might be for such an office; (3) because a 
religious ceremony was required for the 
validity of marriage, thereby placing un- 
believers under a mild disability; (4) be- 
cause the testimony in court of anyone not 


believing in a Supreme Being was invalid. 

These limitations, however, are more 
theoretical than real, and do not materially 
detract from the admiration we owe to 
these first Marylanders. It is a mere mat- 
ter of form for a religious corporation to 
get the sanction of the Assembly for ac- 
quiring property. In a few unimportant 
cases, I believe, essential testimony has 
been ruled out because of the infidelity of 
witnesses, but on the whole legal business 
proceeds as smoothly in Maryland as else- 
where. Theoretically, I suppose, a non- 
Catholic couple wishing to marry in a 
town where the only minister of religion 
was a Catholic priest might sue him to 
perform the ceremony, but I have never 
heard of such a thing being done. 

When all is said, therefore, and all due 
subtractions made, we Catholics still have 
a right to be proud of the part our fore- 
bears played in bringing about a greater 
freedom of worship and in giving both the 
Church and the State greater freedom than 
when there is an established Church. 

But we should not rest content with this 
complacent pride in our ancestors. The 
broader relations between Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews and unbelievers in this 
country still leave much to be desired. 
There is a tremendous amount of bigotry 
and prejudice—racial, religious, political. 


SAILING FROM COWES, IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT, ON NOVEMBER 22, 1633, THE MARYLAND PILGRIMS LANDED ON ST. CLEMENT’S ISLAND ON 


THE FEAST OF THE ANNUNCIATION, MARCH 25, 1634. 


HERE MASS WAS CELEBRATED FOR THE FIRST TIME, BY THE REVEREND FATHER 


ANDREW WHITE, S.J., AND “MARYLAND DAY” HAS SINCE BEEN CONSECRATED TO THE PATRIOTIC REMEMBRANCE OF THE EVENT. 
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And if we Catholics are to emulate the 
spirit of the first Marylanders, we shall 
consider not only ourselves, but others, 
also; we shall try to take the beam out of 
our own eye; we shall try to help those 
who are discriminated against by others, 
even when we do not ourselves suffer. 

Fortunately, we have done something 
along this line. The Knights of Columbus 
Commission on Religious Prejudice, some 
twenty years ago, was a great undertaking. 
The pity of it is that Catholics generally 
have not taken more to heart the recom- 
mendations of that Commission. We are 
still, for instance, accepting political ad- 
vertisements in some of our Catholic 
papers; we still have some editors who are 
far from putting charity first, as did 
St. Paul. 

And no one individual has done more to 
bring about better relations between men 
of differing creeds and no creed, than that 
great churchman and great Marylander, 
Cardinal Gibbons. If the Calverts seem 
far off through the haze of time, we have 
only to think of Gibbons. When we con- 
sider what he accomplished single-handed, 
we get some idea of what a hundred Gib- 
bons could do—and also some idea of how 
we have failed to imitate him. 


NDEED, when Marylanders stop to ask 

themselves how far they have followed 
the lead of the great Cardinal, it issomewhat 
mortifying to have to admit that the under- 
taking perhaps most in line with the spirit 
of the Calverts began not in Maryland but 
in Massachusetts. Taking their name and 
their inspiration, however, from Maryland, 
there was formed a few years ago in Boston 
the Calvert Round Table. This aimed to 
bring Catholics, Protestants and Jews to- 
gether for frank and friendly discussion of 
their relations. At the first seminar held 
at Harvard University, they formulated a 
declaration that expresses admirably the 
spirit of the Maryland founders, which 
should also be our spirit. That declaration 
read in part: 

“Sincere conviction as to the absolute 
truth of one’s own faith, and, as a corollary, 
the error or inadequacy of all other re- 
ligions, involves no question of the spiritual 
sincerity of those who differ and who hold 
firmly to the tenets of their own faith, 
their inalienable right to the practice of 
their religion, or as to their eternal reward. 

“That such sincere differences are mat- 
ters of conscience between the individual 
soul and its Creator, and therefore are en- 
titled to universal respect. 

“That such ‘agreement to disagree’ as 
to the fundamentals of their respective 
faiths in no way interferes with their active 
codperation in all undertakings making 
for the welfare of the community. 

“That discrimination—political, social, 
or economic—based solely upon religious 
prejudice and intolerance violates both the 
letter and the spirit of the Constitution, 
and is fraught with grave peril to the se- 
curity of the Republic. 


“We call upon our fellow-countrymen 
and women, regardless of creed or nativity, 
to adopt and put into practice the fore- 
going declaration.” 

This declaration was proposed by a 
Catholic layman, and it was seconded by 
two Catholic priests, two Protestant 
ministers, and two Rabbis. That was the 
true Maryland spirit, even though it hap- 
pened in Massachusetts! 

An imitation of the spirit of George and 
Cecil Calvert, however, will take us farther 
than the question of relations between 
those of varying faiths. The Lords Balti- 
more were pioneers in helping to solve the 
most insistent problems of their own day, 
the relations between Church and State 
and freedom of conscience. If that prob- 
lem had not confronted them, because 
they were living under the Constitution of 
the United States, would not their pioneer- 
ing spirit have sought for other worlds of 
difficulty to conquer? And can we really 
have their spirit unless we attack with 


equal vigor the problems that remain? 
We need not look far for a very grave 
problem. It is thrust upon our attention 
at every turn—the problem of unemploy- 
ment. We should have other Calverts and 
other Maryland Pilgrims to blaze a path 
that will give us the justice and harmony 
in economic relations that they showed 
were possible in religious relations. Surely 
it is not more difficult to do this in the cir- 
cumstances in which we find ourselves 
than it was for the Calverts to do what 
they did in the situation that confronted 
them. We do not have the proper pride 
as Catholics in the accomplishments of the 
Lords Baltimore and the Maryland Cath- 
olics unless we do our share towards help- 
ing to solve this greatest of all problems 
today. Men do not live by bread alone, 
it is true. But it is also true that religious 
freedom and security are largely empty 
without economic freedom and security. 
Who among us Catholics will be the Lord 
Baltimore of the twentieth century? 








A Little Crippled Friend 


By Richard A. Welfle, S.J. 


HILE other lads run their play-bent ways, 

On whose blithe souls no grief has lain, 
He limps to where the Master stays, 
Who gave to him this gift of pain. 


In silence there for long he’ll dwell, 

And though swift feet may come and go, 
He lingers on, to hear Him tell 

What only little cripples know: 


“At dusk, rude soldiers came out to the hill, 
And they broke all the legs, save Mine. 
Now this, indeed, was my Father’s will; 
A part of the plan Divine. 


“And your withered limb—Ah, don’t you see? 
You too share Heaven’s plan. 

That bit of the cross was left just for thee. . . . 
Bear it, my little man. 


“For, there’s a street in Heaven-town, 
That’s fair as fair can be, 

Where little folk run up and down, 
With legs right sound and free. 

And each one boasts a golden crown, 
For each shared the cross with Me.” 























Senses has said—or did I dream 
it?—that we don’t go to Heaven, Heaven 
comes to us. The Great Seeker who 
knocks at our door and peeps through our 
lattice knows the right road, and a strange 
by-way it can be—untarred, and inac- 
cessible to any but the hiker. But the 
Seeker is a hiker; and this is the story of 
how He found the way to old Mr. Rose- 
bury, who lived off the beaten track. 

Jane Rosebury and her husband talked 
the matter well over before they decided 
to take on Bob’s father—old Mr. Rosebury 
—as a paying guest. Bob’s father lived in 
London, in the northish-east, in a slum 
district wedged in between the newer 
meanness of outer London and the central 
districts. He had worked all his life at 
the brewery until old age crept over him 
with its compensating ten shillings a week. 
To this the brewery very generously con- 
sented to add five shillings on the stipula- 
tion that the recipient found some relative 
to look after him. The visitor from the 
Relief Committee and the Protestant par- 
son put their heads together and the latter 
was delegated to approach Mr. Rosebury 
on the subject. 

The old gentleman was sitting in his 
room when the parson called. It was not 
a nice room. Mr. Rosebury had managed 
to get along somehow since his work left 
him, but it was a somehow that did not 
pander to health or hygiene. With some 
ingenuity the visitor extracted the ad- 
mission from Mr. Rosebury that he had a 
son who had settled out in the country— 
right away somewhere in a place called 
Limfield. Very quiet they found it; he 
and his missus; but no doubt it was healthy 
for the children. 

“Tt sounds an ideal place to end one’s 
days in,” the parson observed, and the 
shadow of a fear showed itself on the 
wrinkled face of old Mr. Rosebury. 

The parson went home and looked up 
Limfield, and old Mr. Rosebury’s son was 


communicated with and the opportunity of 
adding fifteen shillings a week to the house- 
hold resources presented to him for 
consideration. 

Bob and his wife, as has been said, 
talked it over and decided to rise to the 
duty set before them. The whole thing 
was arranged before Mr. Rosebury realized 
what was happening. The nightmare of 
Hoxton, London, N. E., was to be ex- 
changed for the peace and quiet of the 
Sussex lanes and meadows. 


IMFIELD was an enchanting spot. Bob 
Rosebury’s cottage stood near the farm 
upon which he was employed, about a mile 
from the village, and six or seven from the 
little town of Market Sodden. You had to 
traverse narrow lanes, in which any car 
adventuring there got stuck, in order to 
reach the farm, and the silence which 
reigned over Limfield achieved a yet more 
profound degree up there. The cottage, 
which was covered with roses, commanded 
a view of the amphitheater of hills, over 
which the sun rose and set, marking with 
pomp and circumstance the coming and 
going of day, which in Hoxton was simply 
a question of getting light or getting dark. 
An ideal spot for the closing days of one 
who had borne the heat and burden of the 
day in the crowded city. The reader will 
be saying, “Here is the happy ending to 
the story right at the beginning!” But let 
him wait and see. 

I don’t quite know how they managed 
it—the Relief Visitor and the Committee 
and the parson—but old Mr. Rosebury 
found that the whole matter had been 
arranged. He submitted. There seemed 
to be no way out. They spirited the oc- 
cupant of the evil-smelling little back room 
away in a taxi with such of his belongings 
as would not be calculated to contaminate 
Ivy Cottage. Old Mr. Rosebury cast a 
last glance round at the room and its de- 
plorable contents. Bob was waiting to 
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whisk him into the cab. Bob was in a 
hurry. Hoxton made him feel ill, for all 
that it was his native place. Well, the 
thing had worn the air of the inevitable 
from the first and he had given in. Mr. 
Rosebury cast a last glance round—out of 
the window, at the chimneys, and the 
brewery in the distance—and followed his 
son downstairs. 

“The poor old man will think he’s in 
Heaven,” the parson’s kindly little wife 
remarked. To which her husband had 
replied, “I’m afraid he doesn’t think very 
much about Heaven.” Certainly Mr. 
Rosebury had not been a regular church- 
goer. His regularity lay rather in keeping 
away. He had thought a bit about 
Heaven, years ago when Bob’s mother 
died, but it hadn’t come to much. 

As the train drew up into the little 
railway station which served Limfield a 
tremendous loneliness enveloped the soul 
of Bob’s father. A car was waiting to 
take him to his new home. Bob was 
doing it in style. It was as he stepped 
out of the car that the great silence of the 
real country pressed on his unaccustomed 
ears. It was all very strange and aggres- 
sively unlike Hoxton. It was difficult to 
believe that Hoxton still existed, and that 
was a weird and uncanny feeling for one 
who had lived in Hoxton all his life to 
experience. Hoxton had been knocked 
out of the scheme of existing things by this 
place which fancied itself “just so.” 


OB hoped that his father would settle 
down in time. Old Mr. Rosebury spent 
most of his time sitting in the chair which 
had been placed for him in the garden 
amongst the sweet williams and cabbages, 
asking himself the scornful question: What 
did they know about London—these coun- 
try folk who fancied themselves so much? 
“You'll soon be feeling at home, Dad,” 
Bob’s wife said, cheerily. “Fancy you 
living all those years in that awful place! 
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I’ve been for the day to London and I 
know what it’s like.” 

“Most like you didn’t got to Hoxton,” 
was Dad’s reply. “It’s a poorish part, 
but there’s a fine bit of pleasure-ground”— 
he cast his eye definitely over the green 
meadows—“I used to sit there a good bit; 
and, then there was plenty doing.” 

The speaker heaved a sigh. Nothing 
was ever doing in the lane that led to Ivy 
Cottage—a man can’t watch cows and 
pigs all day long! 


HE farmer’s son, young Mr. Tom, 

very kindly took Mr. Rosebury himself 
to see the pigs. The old man was in- 
terested for the moment. 

“They used to breed pigs at Hoxton,” he 
said, “in the olden days. It was called 
Hogston, and that’s how it came by its 
name. It’s a nice place, is Hoxton,” he 
commented. “A poorish part, but lots 
of doings.” 

“T know Piccadilly and Westminster,” 
Mr. Tom said, “but I’ve never been to 
Hoxton.” 

That was the trouble out here; no one 
had ever been to Hoxton. 

“T’d like to show you Hoxton,” Mr. 
Rosebury said. ‘You could go to pictures 
there for a week and a different house 
every night.” 

The people down here talked about the 
cinema at Market Sodden as though it 
were Hollywood itself—probably they had 
never heard of Hollywood, the place in 
America where most of the pictures were 
made. 

Bob’s father would sit by the hour gaz- 
ing over the hills which lay between him 
and the place where he had left his heart. 
Mealtimes came to vary the occupation, 
but meals were not satisfactory. Jane 
never fried the fish in oil like they did in 
the London fried-fish shops. How appe- 
tizing they had always smelt! ‘And it is 
impossible to describe a scent to one who 
has never sniffed for themselves. Mr. 
Rosebury suffered under the mystic’s 
disability when he tried to explain to 
Jane what properly fried fish smelt like. 

Jane did her best, and the children be- 
haved well, as children go—but there could 
be no denying the fact that old Mr. Rose- 
bury was homesick. His digestion was 
homesick for faggots and garlic sausage 
as well as fish fried in oil. The food was 
good, he was not complaining, but the bit 
o’ relish was missing. He came to be a 
truly pathetic figure as he wandered aim- 
lessly round the lanes. Once the young 
artist and his wife who lived at Hide- 
away, a gabled cottage nearby, came upon 
him standing just outside their gate, 
rapt and rigid, listening to something. 

“Do you think he’s in ecstasy?” the lady 
whispered to her husband. 

“He’s got a lovely old face. 
if he’s a Catholic?” 

But the mystery solved itself when they 
approached nearer. The radio in their 
garden was proclaiming a running com- 


I wonder 


mentary on a football match, and many 
sounds mingled with the human voice 
which were as balm poured on the bruised 
soul of the listener. 

“He had a beautiful face, all the same,” 
the lady of Hide-away said. 

So the months went by and old Mr. 
Rosebury became thinner and thinner. 
Jane’s mother, a lady who went regularly 
to chapel and had definite views about 
improving the occasion, offered consola- 
tion to the dejected occupant of Bob’s 
armchair. 

“Well, never mind, Mr. Rosebury,”’ she 
observed, ‘“‘you will soon be going home.” 

Mr. Rosebury’s dull eye brightened and 
he gave a little start. 

“Home?” he echoed. 
Were they thinking of sending him back? 

“His heart’s in the dirty place we took 
him from,” Jane said, rather tartly. 

“T’d love to see Hoxton again,’ Dad 
said softly to himself. 

“T was meaning Heaven,” Jane’s mother 
said, reprovingly. ‘‘Doesn’t this beautiful 
place make you wonder what Heaven will 
be like?” 

Mr. Rosebury got up onto the defensive. 
He became argumentative. He recalled 
all that he had been taught about Heaven. 

“Tt’s not a country place like this,”’ he 
objected. ‘“Heaven’s a city—like London. 
It’s got pearly gates and streets of gold. 
My missus used’ to say so. And yet,” 
he added thoughtfully, “she never cared 
much for the coster folk and their pearlies. 
Rather vulgar she thought them—you 
don’t see so many of them in Hoxton.” 

“How about a land flowing with milk 
and honey?” Bob interpolated—just to 
give his mother-in-law a leg up. 

His father considered the rejoinder. 

“I suppose there’s town and country 
too,” he said at length, rather grudgingly. 
And then he added defiantly, “Give me 
town!” 

“T’ve not got much use for Heaven,” 
Mr. Rosebury continued. ‘“Town or coun- 
try, it ain’t the kind of place that the 
likes of me will ever get to.”” He heaved a 
sigh that might almost have been one of 
relief. 

Jane’s mother was shocked. “You 
surely don’t want to go to the other place?” 
she said severely, reminding him of the 
grim alternative without mentioning 
names. 


M®* ROSEBURY made no attempt to 

avoid names. He had been brought 
up in Hoxton. 

“No,” he admitted, “I don’t want to go 
to Hell”; and with that he fell to thinking. 
The chapel-going lady had succeeded in 
presenting a poser. Finally he took refuge 
in changing the subject. 

“I'd like to see Hoxton again,” he re- 
marked. “It’s a poor part, but the town 
hall’s as good as you’d find anywhere.” 

“No town halls down below, Dad,” Bob 
said facetiously. Then he added, “But 
you make haste and get strong and I'll 


‘ 


“To Hoxton?” 


take you to London for the day. There’s 
an offer!” 

The effect on his father was magical. 
From that moment Mr. Rosebury began 
to pull himself together. He held Bob 
to his promise with a series of oft-repeated 
reminders. The promise included a visit 
to Hoxton to have a look at the old haunts. 
Mr. Rosebury’s digestion improved. He 
gazed over the hills with a homing ex- 
pression in his eyes. It would be fine 
to see the old place again. He had stood 
up for Hoxton when the country folk had 
tried to crack up their Market Sodden, 
or to insinuate that other parts of London 
were more worth seeing. It was not one 
of the posh parts, but—Old Mr. Rosebury 
visualized his Hoxton and awaited the 
great day when Bob would have saved 
enough money to make the excursion to 
London. 


T came at last. One bright morning 

Bob conveyed his father in a borrowed 
side-car to Limfield railway station and 
there they entrained for London. It was 
a bewildering thought that Hoxton had 
once more come into existence. That he 
was actually going to see it once more. 
The green fields, the cows and the sweet 
briar were left behind. London loomed on 
the horizon. 

At London Bridge Station the pair got 
onto a bus which bore them through the 
familiar rush and turmoil of the metropolis. 

Bob watched his father’s face. 

“London’s noisier than it was,” the old 
man commented. 

They alighted at Hoxton Town Hall. 
Old Mr. Rosebury stood still in the 
crowded street and sniffed the air. 

“They don’t fry the fish as they used to,”’ 
he observed. “This ’ud make me sick if I 
were to smell it too long.” 

A passer-by lurched into the speaker 
and jostled him. ‘‘More people about 
than ever,” Dad said, trying to put some 
pride into his tone. ‘Hoxton ain’t changed 
much—and yet... .” 

Sausage and mash at a carman’s pull-up 
served to raise the old man’s spirits, but 
the elder Mr. Rosebury had become pen- 
sive, and exceedingly fagged out as the 
afternoon went on. 

“We'll be getting home,” 
“The train goes at 6:25.” 

His father cast a final glance at the 
spot which had held the foremost place in 
his heart during a year or more of exile. 

“You'll not be giving me the slip and 
staying behind,” Bob suggested. But his 
father showed every sign of accompanying 
him with the utmost docility. “I was 
afraid you might be up to that game,” the 
son said, with his cheery grin. 

Mr. Rosebury shook his head. “The 
noise makes me timid like,” he said, “‘and 
people don’t speak as distinctly as they 
used to.” 

He was very quiet on the journey home. 
Jane reproved her spouse for having taken 
Dad back to those dirty smelly places up 


Bob said. 
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in London. It had done him no good. 

“Tt was different when I lived there,” 
the old man said. ‘They make a noise 
when they talk, but they don’t speak out, 
the Hoxton chaps—and they don’t fry the 
fish in the same way.” 

He was sitting in his chair in the garden 
and the tobacco plants were just beginning 
to scent the evening air. 


“You don’t want to go back and live in- 


Hoxton, do you,Dad?” Jane said smiling. 
The old man blinked thoughtfully at the 
hills with their red rim of sunset glory. 
Then two tears rolled slowly down his 
cheeks. 
“T seem to have lost Hoxton,” he said. 


HINGS had certainly not been im- 

proved. There was nothing but a no- 
where over the hills where a dream Hoxton 
had once been visioned. Mr. Rosebury had 
become homesick for a place that in truth 
no longer existed. It was nostalgia with 
malignant complications. 

Jane’s mother, good soul, came once 
more to the rescue, and Bob carted his 
father down one Sunday evening to the 
village church to give him a little religion. 
The sermon happened to be on the text: 
“Frere we have no abiding city,” and old 
Mr. Rosebury listened to an instruction on 
seeking one to come. The service ended 
with the singing of the hymn, “Jerusalem 
the golden, with milk and honey blest” and 
the unaccustomed worshipper went to 
bed that night and dreamt of the rattle of 
milk carts mingled with the lowing of a 
cow who had lost her calf, and of a fear- 
some array of bee-hives (Jane’s bee-hive 
was the old townsman’s particular terror) 
from which he was expected to extract the 
honey-combs. 

“They talks of Heaven and Hell,” Mr. 
Rosebury observed to his son, “but what 
I wants is something in between.” 

Bob scratched his head. “I’ve believe 
I’ve heard of something of the kind,” he 
said, “from a chap that was a Romanist; 
and that reminds me—there’s a Catholic 
priest going to preach on the green next 
Sunday. I'll take you to hear him, if you 
like Dad. There'll be a bit of a crowd and 
you’d enjoy that. It would be like old 
times.” 

Mr. Rosebury liked the idea of a bit of 
a crowd. It made a direct appeal to him 
in the isolation of Ivy Cottage. He rose 
to the suggestion with pathetic readiness. 

It was a rather dazed occupant of the 
side-car that Bob deposited on the village 
green on the following Sunday evening. 
There was a curious kind of motor van 
pulled up on the green, from the steps of 
which the traveling missioner addressed 
his congregation. Quite a goodly little 
crowd had assembled. Bob and his father 
would in an ordinary way have been well 
within earshot, but, like the people of Hox- 
ton, the preacher spoke indistinctly. In 
spite of the absence of other noises, Mr. 
Rosebury could only catch a word here and 
there One sentence, however, he caught 


in its entirety: “The average man does not 
go to Heaven or Hell when he dies; he goes 
to a place called Purgatory.” 

Mr. Rosebury strained his ears to catch 
the context, but he really seemed to have 
become a little hard of hearing. What he 
had heard, however, gave him food for 
thought. He turned it over in his mind. 
He had always wanted a between sort of 
place to look forward to in the next world. 


claiming Pope Joan and Papal impecca- 
bility. His was a job that required un- 
limited patience. For days he had cast in 
his net and caught nothing. 

It was at this juncture in his apostolate 
to the people of Limfield that the first en- 
quirer presented himself. 

It was no other than old Mr. Rosebury. 
A very shaken-up Mr. Rosebury, for the 
old gentleman had once more faced the 
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“WELL, NEVER MIND, MR. ROSEBURY, YOU’LL SOON HE GOING HOME” 


A place where there might be something 
doing. 

“T’d like to know a bit more about the 
Catholic religion,” he remarked to Bob as 
he reclined in the side-car on the home- 
ward journey. (It was a terrible journey, 
that journey in the side-car.) 

“Some of it seemed sense,” Bob agreed. 

The zealous priest in charge of the motor 
mission was not feeling particularly ex- 
hilarated. He was sitting in his hired room 
at the Bell Inn reviewing the past few days. 
His audiences had been a loutish crew and 
had seemed incapable of asking an intelli- 
gent question. He was fed up with dis- 


devastating discomfort of a journey in the 
side-car in order to pursue his enquiries 
concerning the Catholic religion. 

The visitor seated himself and collected 
his scattered senses. The priest, himself a 
Londoner, recognized the cockney accent. 

Yes, Mr. Rosebury came from London 
—from Hoxton. The visitor named the 
locality with a certain sadness in his tone. 
He did not dilate on the charm possessed 
by Hoxton, for all its being a poor part. 
Hoxton had proved itself not to be an abid- 
ing city (or district). That was why its 
former burgher was out upon his present 
errand. He could have made his own 
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Latin lament: Sic 
(Thus passes the 


application of the 
transit gloria mundi. 
glory of the world.) 

Mr. Rosebury explained, in his rich 
cockney accent, that he was desirous to 
learn more about the Catholic religion, as 
it seemed to be sense. 

“Tn what particular way did it strike you 
as being reasonable?” the priest asked. 

Mr. Rosebury considered his reply. 

“Well,” he said at length, “I'll tell you. 
It’s like this: Some says Heaven’s a country 
place—like round about here, and some 
says it’s a city, like London. I comes 
from London—from Hoxton, which was a 
nice part when I knew it—so I’d sooner 
Heaven was a city. But whichever it is, 
I don’t feel much drawn to it, and I was a- 
wondering if there might not be some sort 
of between place?—quiet like, but some- 
thing doing;—and you spoke of one last 
Sunday when you were preaching; I didn’t 
catch the name, but it might suit the 
likes of me.” 

The Reverend Cornelius J. Martin had 
been carefully trained to cope with every 
conceivable question which comes in the 
range of a missioner’s liabilities. False 
decretals and the origin of evil found 
him armed to the teeth, but this was un- 
expected. He had never yet been called 
upon to explain the doctrine of Purgatory 
from this standpoint. 


E did what was the most sensible 
thing. He got the old man with the 
pathetically wistful look in his eve to tell 
him the history of himself—it is thus that 
the Holy Spirit stands by the Ecclesia 
docens (the teaching Church)—and offered 
him a cigarette to help him on, in that 
matter, no doubt, also acting as an inter- 
mediary. 

Mr. Rosebury told the whole story. He 
told of his homesickness and of the visit 
to Hoxton, and how Hoxton had not been 
the same. The place he knew had dis- 
appeared, as it were, leaving nothing in its 
place to fill his thoughts. 

“T don’t want to go back and I don’t 
want to be here,’’ the old man said sadly. 
“Jane’s mother, she talks about Heaven; 
but I don’t somehow fancy Heaven, 
either.” 


Heaven is like; and when one has learnt 
that, well—one can’t get there soon 
enough. One is so desperately keen 
that the waiting is pretty bad. So that’s 
why we try and help souls to get out of 
Purgatory.” 


R. ROSEBURY listened, nodded his 
head at intervals. 

“Tt sounds to me sense,” he said. 

“And now you can set to and learn more 
about the Catholic Church,” Father Mar- 
tin said. “There is a priest at Market 
Sodden and a little church;—rather a 
crowd there, but you are used to crowds. 
There is a Catholic gentleman living at 
Hide-away, up the lane, quite near here, 
and he will be delighted to take you over 
in his car for instruction. I daresay he 
would make it market day as there would 
be something doing then.” 

So old Mr. Rosebury went under in- 
struction, and in due time was received 


into the Church—the sole fruits of the 
Limfield mission, but not a bad catch. 

Seated in deep contentment in his chair 
in Bob’s garden, Dad found much delight 
in talking of the world to come to those 
who came to visit him as the months and 
years went by. Every Sunday the car 
from Hide-away, with its occupants, 
fetched him to Mass, and Mr. Rosebury 
inhaled the atmosphere of the overcrowded 
little tin church without complaint. “It 
reminds him of them stuffy places he was 
used to,” Jane opined, having been 
once prevailed upon to accompany her 
father-in-law. Certainly going to Mass 
had the effect of cheering up the old man 
who had found an abiding city over the 
everlasting hills. 

“And to think,” he would chuckle, as 
he fixed his eyes on the glory of the western 
sky, “that I thought that I might be pre- 
ferring Purgatory to Heaven! Well, well, 
there’s no accounting for tastes. 





That poor clay 


(Earth to earth, 

Flesh to the sod, 
Breath to the winds 
And the soul to God.) 


Funeral 


By John Desmond Sheridan 


ASSES an empty hearse with dim, dim, lights— 
A mournful chariot untenanted— 

And close behind, the ever-silent dead 

Slow-borne on friendly shoulders. 


Was given life on such and such a day 
And died on such another. 

Thus is a life’s long history compressed 
On the brass plate of an oaken chest. 


When my cold lips can no longer say 
Pater Noster or last Ave, 

When my dim eyes can no longer see 
The crucifix or the rosary, 

Speak for me, Mary, then and stand 
Advocate at the King’s right hand. 
Plead for me, Mother, then and keep 
The shadows from me as I fall asleep. 


The priest scrutinized the gentle old 
face of the speaker. He was skilled reader 
of the human countenance. 

“Now, look here,” he said. “I’ll tell 
you about this in-between place. It’s a 
place that you go to in order to find out 
what Heaven’s really like. Here—take 
another’”—he pushed forward the cigar- 
ettes. ‘‘Now, suppose a chap in this vil- 
lage had no desire whatever to see London 
because he’d only lived here and cleaned 
pig-styes and dug turnips all his life. Well, 
if you could get him as far as, say, Market 
Sodden, he might get an idea of what a 
town’s like with something doing, and all 
that, and then he’d be keen as a razor to 
see London. So that’s what Purgatory is. 
It’s a place where one learns exactly what 


(Earth to earth, 

Flesh to the sod, 
Breath to the winds, 
And the soul to God.) 














Inflation Talk 


By Gerhard Hirschfeld 


NFLATION talk has become somewhat more substantial than 
mere gossiping and arguing. It threatens not only to throw 

a monkey-wrench into whatever coOrdinated effort and planning 
there has been achieved by the Capital’s master minds, but it has 
come rather near a point where the “united front” of the Demo- 


; who like their sensational and 
stormy developments of a confused world 
served with their breakfast, those who 
pick German Hitlerism to talk about, 
Chinese starvation to weep about, and 
Cuban revolutions to write about, might 
well turn to more familiar grounds. Right 
here at home there is something growing 
which lacks neither the storminess of the 
Hitlerites, nor the agony of starvation, nor 
even the utter confusion of the Cuban 
guards. I am, of course, referring to the 
inflation talk which by now has become 
somewhat more substantial than mere 
gossiping and arguing. It threatens not 
only to throw a monkey-wrench into what- 
ever codrdinated effort and planning there 
has been achieved by the capital’s master 
minds, but it has come rather near a point 
where the “united front’’ of the Democrats 
is very seriously menaced. 

Senator Elmer Thomas, Democrat of 
Oklahoma, is leading the inflation cohorts; 
his reasons are convincing. He states, 
briefly, that the debt load of the country 
has reached the amazing total of nearly 250 
billion dollars. If people make money, 
they have to sink it into old debts instead 
of new purchases. In his opinion, the 
dollar has too much purchasing power; you 
are getting too much for your money. 
Prices ought to be forced down to where 
the dollar is worth 100 cents, and not 135 
cents. And this, the Senator maintains, 
can be done via the inflation route. 

President Roosevelt is apparently guided 
in his attitude toward inflation by his 
advisers who certainly ought to know their 
business as they are the most widely 
recognized experts in their fields, economics 
and finance. These men say that it can’t 
be done. Consequently, the President has 
done several things to counteract the 
pressure.of the inflation advocates. He 
asked those in authority to step on the gas 
so that the banks which are still closed 
be opened as quickly as possible. This 
would release more than 2 billion dollars. 
Then he asked the steel leaders to bid for 
some 700 million dollars worth of orders 
from the railroads. He also announced 
that the marketable food surplus would be 
used for the benefit of the unemployed and 


cratic Party is very seriously menaced. 


the destitute, at a cost of at least 75 million 
dollars. All of which tended to divert pub- 
lic attention from the Thomas’, the 
Borahs’ and the Wheelers with their 
clamor for inflation—if, indeed, all these 
steps were not actually designed for this 
very purpose. 

These are the newspaper developments 
which have clarified the inflation problem 
not one iota since inflation of the cur- 
rency was brought up as a possible depres- 
sion remedy in the autumnal days two 
years ago. With one difference: that in 
those days it had not been tried, and that 
this may have had something to do with 
the ascendancy of the Democratic party. 
Whereas today it has not been tried either 
(at least not yet), and this may have some- 
thing to do with the split among the 
Democrats which would be as serious as the 
gold and silver fight back in the nineteenth 
century. The crisis appears to be waiting 
right around the corner. When Congress 
convenes, and the President has not 
reached a decision as yet, the former may 
override the latter, plus his master minds. 
For Congress is all for inflation, not 
unanimously, of course but rather over- 
whelmingly, I believe. Because the people 
want it. And the President could give it 
to them, if he wanted to. He could issue 
3 billions through the Federal Reserve, 
another 3 billions by issuing “‘greenbacks”’ 
and more than 4 billions by cutting the gold 
content of the dollar into half, a total of 
10 billion dollars; enough to start inflation 
of the currency in any country, be it even 
as big as the United States. 

I am against it, simply because I have 
not been able to bring myself to the con- 
clusion that the currency has anything to 
do with prices any more than it affects the 
tide of the ocean. People have asked me 
whether it were not true that I get a dollar 
bill for, say, two hours of factory work— 
and I said Yes. Then they asked me whe- 
ther I could not buy six gallons of gas (I 
hope the price hasn’t gone up by the time 
this is published) for that dollar—and I 
said Yes. Finally, they would inquire 
whether, then, the dollar was not the A 
and O of our economic system—and I 
would say No. If they gave me to pebble- 
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stones for the two hours of work, and I 
could trade them at the corner station for 
six gallons of gas, I would be just as happy. 
The dollar, to me, is of no value, except 
that it is recognized as a medium of ex- 
change. If I would sit on my dollars all 
my life, I might as well not have any. The 
only “values” involved in the above 
transaction, are the two hours of work, 
and the six gallons of gas. Unfortunately, 
one cannot carry two hours of work under 
one’s arm and bring it to the gas station. 
Nor would the factory-owner be willing to 
store a huge quantity of gas with which to 
pay his workers who may prefer to be paid 
in bread and butter and shoes and socks 
instead of in three gallons of gas for each 
hour of work. 

But if the dollar bill, as a “‘value,’’ is 
not even worth the paper on which it is 
printed, how in the world would it enhance 
any values if we printed a lot of these dol- 
lar bills? What good would it do me if I 
were paid two dollars instead of one for 
two hours of work if the six gallons of gas 
would also cost me two dollars? Anybody 
would be held up to ridicule if he main- 
tained that his income were doubled if he 
could buy only half the things out of this 
“‘doubled”’ income. 


HEREFORE, this talk of inflation 

seems to me a great and dangerous 
illusion. I trace it back to the fact that 
people have come to see a definite value in 
the “dollar” because they handle it day in 
and day out. They believe that if wages 
were doubled (nominally), they would still 
be able to buy the same amount of goods. 
That is not true. If prices go up, they go 
up all around. And the experience of those 
countries which went through inflation, 
proves that the prices of the goods we have 
to buy go up faster than salaries and 
wages. The former can be easily changed 
from day to day, but before you get a 
raise in wages, even if it is nominal, you 
have to wait a couple of weeks, and per- 
haps months. Clearly, as long as Senator 
Thomas does not show us that inflation 
really increases the value of goods and of 
services, so long inflation is just the big 
headache it always has been. 





Why Neo-Eboracensis? 
Where is Xylopolis? 


By J. M. McBurney 


\ y HEN a diocese is established in the 
Catholic world a charter is made out 
which contains in Latin the official name 
of the new diocese. Usually this name is 
formed by simply adding the suffix ensis to 
the popular name of the city which is to 
be the Episcopal See. So, for example, we 
have Diocesis Wheelingensis, or Syracusen- 
sis if the last letter of the See city already 
ends in ‘‘e.”” Sometimes for the sake of 
euphony, perhaps, the adjectival suffix is 
iensis—thus Bostoniensis, Manchesteriensis. 
The English names of such dioceses are 
easily recognized. 

Where the diocese 1s named after a 
Saint, there is a straight translation into 
Latin—thus Diocesis Sancti Augustini 
(St. Augustine), Sancti Pauli (St. Paul), 
Sancti Ludovict (St. Louis), Sancti Clo- 
doaldi (St. Cloud), Sancti Josephi (St. 
Joseph). In the case of the latter it is 
noticed that although the name of Joseph 
is considered to be indeclinable when it re- 
fers particularly to the foster-father of Our 
Lord, in this case referring to a diocese it is 
given the regular genitive case-ending of 
words ending in us. 


ET us consider a few as they are found 
in the Catholic Directory: Diocesis 
Neo-Eboracensis, Diocese of New York. 
We must retrace the history of this city 
to understand why the diocese is so named. 
When the Dutch were in power there, it 
was called New Amsterdam. After it was 
captured by the British it was given to the 
Duke of York who renamed the settlement 
New York. The Duke took his title from 
the age-old town and shire of the same 
name in England. There was a diocese and 
a bishop there well over a thousand years 
ago; its official name was Diocesis Ebora- 
censis, so that naturally New York became 
Neo-Eboracensis. The root of this word 
is ebur (eboris)—ivory. The word “York” 
is of Saxon origin and means “‘ivory” or 
“chalk.” There is a special kind of grit 
found in that county which is very hard 
and used for polishing hard surfaces. 
Moreover there is a large deposit of chalk in 
the shire. And so we have Diocesis Neo- 
Eboracensis tracing its origin back to the 
Saxon diocese of ivory. 
Diocesis Nove Aurelig—Diocese of New 
Orleans. The City of New Orleans was 
founded by the French who named it in 


honor of the House of Orleans in France. 
The territory whence came the title ‘‘Duc 
d’ Orleans” was called by the Romans 
Aurelianum. ~We see here the Latin 
aurum become the Gallic or— “gold.” 
‘“‘Leans” no doubt is from the French /e— 
the whole word meaning a breath or sur- 
face of gold, so called either because of gold 
strata or more likely because of the fer- 
tility of the losi—the golden harvest. 


HE appearance of the world “City” 

gives a Greek turn to the Latinized 
name of Oregon City— Diocesis Oregono- 
politana —the Greek més, a city, being 
adjectivized to politana. 

Diocesis Sancti Francisci and Diocesis 
Sanctae Fidei are direct translations into 
Latin from the Spanish, San Francisco and 
Santa Fe. 

Comes now a strange one—Diocesis 
Xylopolitana. The first part of this word 
reminds one of a famous or infamous 
musical instrument, the {vAoywv7j—the 
sound from wood. So we have {vAov 
(wood) and wéds (city). Boise City, no 
doubt, was founded by French or someone 
who knew French and supposedly was 
so called because it was pays boise—a 
wooded country. The word “City” in later 
years has been dropped and the town is 
now spelled Boise but pronounced Boysey. 
The French, of course, would call it 
Bwasay. And so we go from an American 
city through the French language and the 
Greek to the Latinized Xylopolitana— 
Boise. 

Diocesis Carolopolitana needs no further 
explanation than to say it is the diocese of 
the Town of Charles—Charleston, using 
both Latin and Greek to name the diocese. 

Diocesis Riverormensis, Grandormensis 
and Siouxormensis are placed together here 
because they present the same problem. 
They are respectively Fall River, Grand 
Rapids and Sioux Falls. Fall, Rapids and 
Falls are indicated by the ending ormensis 
from the Latin ora, an edge, limit or ex- 
tremity. The water falling over a lip, 
edge or extremity gives the reason for the 
use of ora, which is made adjective in the 
form of ormensis. 

In Diocesis Wayne-Castrensis there is 
recognized the Latin for ‘‘camp”’ or ‘‘fort”’ 
(castrum) and therefore Fort Wayne. 

Diocesis Insulae Grandis is, of course, a 
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straight translation of Grand Island, as is 
Diocesis Sinus Viridis (Green Bay) and 
Lacus Salis (Salt Lake). The Diocese of 
La Crosse is simply Crossensis because 
there is no article in Latin. 

The diocese of Little Rock is named 
Petriculana from petricula, the diminutive 
of peira (a rock). Historicentes will re- 
member the Vatican Council incident of 
“‘ Petricula contra petram.” 

Diocesis Angelorum et Sancti Didaci is 
the Diocese of the Angels and Saint 
Didacus. Turn this into Spanish and we 
have Los Angeles and San Diego. The 
Christian name “James” in Spanish is 
Diego and the latter in Latin is discovered 
to be Didacus. This is the name of a Span- 
ish Saint distinct from the Apostle whose 
famous church as Compostella is ad Sanc- 
tum Jacobum. In Spain it is spoken of as 
Santiago de Compostella. 

The Diocese of Newark 1s rendered No- 
varcensis, making a Latin portmanteau 
word from new-ark. 

One might expect the diocese of Provi- 
dence to be Diocesis Providentiae, but since 
this name was given by Roger Williams it 
must have seemed preferable to make an 
adjective rather than a noun to give the 
diocese aname. Providentially enough the 


_ State of which Providence is the chief city 


is now much more than half Catholic. 


HERE is the Diocesis Roffensis? 

Rochester it is. The city was found- 
ed by a man of that name (with the assis- 
tance, by the way, of one of the Carrolls of 
Maryland). To give the diocese an official 
Latin name the authorities went back to 
one of the dioceses established by St. Augus- 
tinein England. That place was called by 
the Romans Roffa and by the Saxons 
“Rochester.” ‘‘Chester,” a Saxon word, 
meant a walled city and the similarity 
with castrum is noted. In the year 620 
Rochester was known as “ Roffensis’”’ and 
thus also is the American namesake 
designated. 

Diocesis Campifontis, broken up, is 
found to be Campus-Fons, a field, a spring 
—and so we have Springfield. The diocese 
in Massachusetts is thus designated ; the one 
in Illinois has the addition ‘‘in Illinois.” 

There is a diocese of Toledo in Spain s0 
that the Ohio diocese is distinguished as 
Diocesis Toletana in America. 
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The Bat iz the Watch- 


By Edward S. Schwegler 


J UDGE J. F. Rutherford has become a 
national issue. Or no: that can’t be cor- 
rect. The Judge is not big or important or 
significant enough to become a national 
issue. Let us say rather that he has be- 
come a national nuisance. For the past 
few months he has been broadcasting his 
biblical twaddle all over the United States; 
his voice has come by electrical transcrip- 
tion from over a hundred radio stations 
and the muddy stream of his hairbrain 
views on everybody and everything has 
oozed into numberless homes to propagate 
a doctrine at once highly absurd, wildly 
intolerant and fanatically apodictic. The 
thing that finally brought the attention of 
Catholics to the Judge was his radio attack 
on the Holy Year proclaimed by the Pope. 
Said Rutherford in one of his lectures: 
“The act of declaring this a ‘Holy Year’ 
is a presumptuous sin before Almighty 
God!” 

Some Catholics are of opinion that we 
should not notice our detractors—that 
we should nonplus them by a magnificent 
silence, as it were. Such an attitude may 
be very good in theory; but in practice, 
with ordinary people, you are simply con- 
sidered as accepting the accusations made 
against you if you do not reply to them. 
And why should we forever sit back meekly 
and allow every rascal and ignoramus to 
vent his spleen upon us? The Holy Father 
himself does no such thing. He castigates 
atheism in Russia, or secularism in Spain, 
or economic greed in the world, with 
mighty blows whose impact resounds 
through the hemispheres. Therefore each 
one of us individually, in his own small 
way, need not be hesitant about adminis- 
tering a thwack here and a punch there 
when the opportunity arises in the cause of 
religion and truth. 

Even as this is being written, vigorous 
protests are pouring into the offices of our 
radio stations concerning Rutherford from 
people of all beliefs, and by the time this is 
published the Judge may well have been 
unceremoniously ousted from most of his 
radio pulpits. The present paper is a justi- 
fication of these protests and an effort to 
arouse new ones. Every reader of this 
magazine who calls himself Christian 
should look up his local radio programs, see 
if Rutherford is still operating and, if he is, 
send in his own particular letter of objec- 
tion. Put Rutherford off the air! Let 
him flap around in his Watch Tower if he 
so wishes, but put him off the air! We 
want no such fomenters of hatred and 
bigotry poisoning our most popular means 
of disseminating news and opinions. 


But how now? Is it not un-American 
and intolerant to prevent a man from pro- 
pounding his views? Is it not bigoted to 
insist that he is wrong? Have we not alla 
right to our own opinions? 

We have. But we also have a very 
sacred duty to respect the opinions of 
others. The man who not only says every- 
body else is wrong, but accuses them all of 
doing the work of Satan, and attacks their 
most hallowed beliefs as fabrications of the 
Evil One, and scatters lies and calumnies 
about millions of sincere people—such a 
man has no right to have his opinions 
respected. And that particularly so when 
he uses the radio to broadcast his ideas. 
The radio is a sacred institution. It goes 
into the very heart of our homes: often- 
times, even before we know what is hap- 
pening, it has placed someone in the very 
armchair beside us. That is why we in 
America have guarded the radio so jeal- 
ously from such things as profanity, 
bigotry, etc. Let a man put his opinions 
into books and papers and pamphlets if he 
wishes to propound them: we can send 
away for his publications and find out what 
he wants to say whenever we think it 
necessary. But let him not steal into our 
homes! They are inviolate. 


OR that matter, bigotry is just as re- 

prehensible in the written as in the 
spoken word. We have in America an in- 
grained respect for the sincere religious 
opinions of others, dating from the early 
days of colonial, and Catholic, Maryland. 
Anybody who disregards that respect is 
trampling upon the best and most noble 
American traditions. 

It is not to be thought, however, that 
Rutherford has disdained the written word. 
The opposite is the case. He is the oracle 
of the ‘‘Watch Tower Bible and Tract 
Society”’ and the ‘International Bible 
Students’ Association,’’ whose headquar- 
ters arein Brooklyn, N. Y. The zeal of this 
organization in spreading its doctrines is 
astounding. Witness the following quota- 
tion from a pamphlet it publishes: “A 
factory was built at Brooklyn which is 
fully equipped with the latest improved 
machinery for the purpose of printing and 
manufacturing books, booklets and maga- 
zines. It is possible for this institution 
to turn out 20,000 bound books of 384 
pages each and 40,000 64-page booklets 
in one working day, in addition to the 
Watchtower and Golden Age magazines, 
which are published twice a month. Other 
factories have been built at Magdeburg, 
Germany, and Berne, Switzerland. All of 
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these factories are used to print publica- 
tions in all languages, which publications 
are distributed in all parts of the earth. 
The result is that today the gospel of the 
Kingdom is published in as many as 57 
languages and the message has been put in 
the hands of many people... .” ‘The 
books that are manufactured are then 
distributed to our branches, which number 
43, located in many countries. These 
branches carry on the work in different 
territories assigned to them. Jehovah’s 
witnesses, who are individuals devoted to 
God, in turn receive this literature from 
the branches and its depots and distribute 
the books and booklets from door to door, 
preaching the gospel as they go. In but 
one year these witnesses of Jehovah dis- 
tributed 22,213,639 pieces of literature. 
In the short period of ten years Judge 
Rutherford’s publications, which are ex- 
plained and set out in this booklet, have 
reached the combined circulation of up- 
ward of 130 million copies.” 

Rutherford publishes thirteen books: 
“The Harp of God,” “Deliverance,”’ 
“Creation,” “Reconciliation,” ‘‘Govern- 
ment,” “Life,” ‘Prophecy,” “Light” 
(2 vols.), ‘Vindication’ (3 vols.) and 
‘“‘Preservation.” Each of these books 
averages 360 pages, is bound in embossed 
cloth, is illustrated with pen drawings and 
colored reproductions, and costs twenty- 
five cents. The paper is quite good, and 
the printing very legible: indeed, the same 
type of book from one of our Catholic 
publishers would cost at least two dollars. 
In addition—“ available for you at last!” 
—there are Judge Rutherford’s radio lec- 
tures, reproduced in illustrated booklets of 
64 pages, price five cents. 

This unflagging activity of the Bible 
Students with respect to the printed word 
is stressed here because therein is con- 
tained a lesson for Catholics. Do we ob- 
serve anything like a corresponding en- 
thusiasm for the Catholic press? The 
Bible Students believe, or at least say they 
believe, that they possess the truth; and, 
whatever one may think of their belief, one 
must certainly grant that they put it into 
action. 


UT who is this Judge Rutherford 
whose inspired statements are thus 
sent all over the world in millions of books 
and pamphlets and whose “lectures are 
now heard over 340 radio stations each 
week during the year?” 
About the man himself little information 
seems available. A search through the 
catalogue of the Library of Congress, 
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through encyclopedias and religious statis- 
tical works, through periodical indices for 
the last fifteen years, through various edi- 
tions of ‘‘Who’s Who,” results in a com- 
plete blank. About all we can ascertain 
is that the Judge has received the prophetic 
mantle of his predecessor, Pastor Russell, 
and has added a number of patches thereto. 
Even the title “Judge” remains unex- 
plained: why the head of ‘“‘God’s people 
on earth”’ should be so called is a mystery. 
Unless, possibly, the title explains his great 
penchant of sitting in judgment upon all 
persons and things in the universe! 


UT if we cannot learn much about the 

Judge’s person, we can get a good 
enough idea of his message. Here it is, boil- 
ed down toitsessentials. The secondcoming 
of Christ is at hand. The divinely chosen 
group that is to announce this fact to an 
incredulous world are the International 
Bible Students, ‘‘God’s people,” “wit- 
nesses for Jehovah.” Thereis a conspiracy 
to keep the glad tidings from the people. 
The conspirators are the politicians, the 
ultra-rich and the clergy: these three work 
hand in hand and constitute ‘“Satan’s 
Organization.” The Bible Students will 
in the end be awarded with eternal happi- 
ness, and all the rest of mankind will meet 
with destruction and annihilation. 

Intermingled with this “message” are 
the most diverse doctrines and theories. 
Indeed, such a jumble of history, ignorance, 
biblical quotations, arrogance, hopeless 
theology and infallible pronunciamentos, 
‘eye hath not seen, nor ear heard.” And 
throughout the Judge’s writings, lifting 
their ugly heads like so many restless ad- 
ders, are numerous diatribes against the 
clergy and against all organized religion— 
Catholic, Protestant or Jewish. 

That’s one thing about Rutherford: he 
is impartial in his denunciations. Take 
this matter of organized Christianity: here 
are a few representative passages. “Like 
the powers of Samaria, Catholicism is an 
abomination in the sight of God.” (Vind., 
I, 203). “Satan... adopted hypo- 
critically the Christian religion; his world 
power took on the name of Papal Rome, 
having a visible representative under the 
name and title of ‘pope,’ who claimed to be 
the representative of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
but who in fact was the representative of 
the Devil.” (el, ero). “.... The 
Protestants are even more abominable in 
the sight of the Lord than the Catholics.” 
(Vind., I, 203). “Organized Christianity, 
so-called . . . is the Devil religion fradu- 
lently and falsely taking the name of and 
operating under the name of Christ for the 
purpose of deceiving the people, and there- 
fore is the very breeding place of hypoc- 
risy.” (Light, IT, 86). And “what is said 
here with reference to Catholic and Protes- 
tant systems applies with equal force to 
the Jewish synagogues. No longer are the 
people therein taught by the rabbis the 
Word of God as written and recorded by 
His holy prophets.” (Life, 293). 


One’s first reaction to such blather is 
just blank astonishment. Then comes, 
perhaps, resentment; but finally one ends 
up with a roar of laughter at the bombastic 
absurdity of the whole thing. One might 
of course, turn the tables, and retort by 
calling Rutherford himself the Devil in- 
carnate. But that would be insulting his 
Satanic Majesty. The Devil has a little 
intelligence and a little finesse. 

As for the clergy, they form Ruther- 
ford’s pet béte noire. “The clergy... 
introduced into the church false doctrines 
taught by heathen philosophers, which of 
course were the Devil’s own doctrines.” 
(Del., 214). ‘“. . . The clergy are in no 
sense safe guides for the people and should 
no longer be followed by the people.” 
(Recon., 85). “The clergy of Christendom 
have prostituted and commercialized the 
Word of God in order that they might 
satisfy their own selfish desires.” (Vind., 
189). Yea, brethren! There is uo God but 
Jehovah, and Rutherford is His prophet. 

But let us take a closer look at this 
second-coming-of-Christ idea. We will 
try to tune up the “Harp of God” and see 
whether we can elicit a few harmonious 
chords from that admirable instrument. 

First, however, it might be well to clear 
the ground by stating briefly what sane 
exegesis and Catholic doctrine teach 
about Christ’s second coming. The 
Church holds as dogmas in this matter 
three things: (1) that all will rise on the 
last day, good and bad; (2) that they will 
rise in the same bodies they possessed dur- 
ing life; and (3) that, after the resurrection, 
Christ will institute the last judgment, in 
which all men will be called upon to give an 
account of their deeds. Outside of these 
facts we are sure of nothing: neither of the 
time, nor the place, nor the exact signs 
preceding nor of the “‘new earth” follow- 
ing the last judgment. In the apocalyptic 
Jewish and Christian books of the Bible, 
the prophecies of more or less contempor- 
ary events, of the Messianic reign and of 
the last judgment are so inextricably 
mingled that no clear idea of the events 
surrounding Christ’s second coming can 
be obtained. As for the millennium, or 
reign of Christ for a thousand years preced- 
ing the last judgment, it never formed a 
part of the Apostolic Tradition: witness 
the Apostles’ Creed, which simply says, 
“T believe in . . . the resurrection of the 
body and life everlasting.” 


UT all that, of course, is the Devil’s 
doctrine. We will now hear Ruther- 
ford, the prince of Jehovah’s witnesses. 
According to him, it is first of all sure 
that the Lord is coming. But secondly, 
when He comes He will be invisible: His 
coming will be a spiritual one. Why? 
Because it is said (in John, 3:4-8, that 
“except a man be born of water and of the 
spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God. ... The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh and 


whither it goeth: so is every one that is 
born of the spirit.” (N. B.: Biblical quo- 
tations unless otherwise noted are from 
Rutherford’s writings, and purport to be 
taken from the Revised Version). Now 
then, concludes R.: “Seeing . . . that 
Jesus Christ is a glorious spirit being with 
a divine organism (!), and that as the wind 
cannot be seen, but comes and goes, so a 
spirit can thus come and go without being 
discerned by human eyes, could not our 
Lord be present and yet not observable 
by any natural eyes? That is exactly 
according to the facts.” 


OST evidently the passage quoted has 
to do with the spiritual rebirth ofbap- 
tism. Nicodemus, on hearing Christ say that 
a man must be bornagain tosee thekingdom 
of God, asks in all simplicity how a man 
could enter a second time into his mother’s 
womb. Christ answers that the rebirth is 
of the Holy Ghost, and that the Holy 
Spirit breathes where He will: in other 
words, that baptism is a special, super- 
natural gift of God, not a natural gift like 
man’s body and the things that go with it. 
What all this has to do with Christ’s 
second coming is very much of a conun- 
drum. 

But pause a moment! We have another 
proof of Christ’s spiritual advent. (Matt. 
24, 27): “For as the lightning cometh out 
of the east, and shineth even to the west; 
so shall also the coming of the Son of Man 
be.” Continues the Judge: “The word 
‘lightning’ here is translated from the 
Greek astrape and means bright shining, 
or bright shiner. We know that lightning 
does not come out of the east and shine 
even unto the west, because flashes of 
lightning come from all directions, and 
more often from the west than from the 
east. The bright shining or bright shiner 
here really means the sun. The sun begins 
to shed forth its light in the east before it is 
fully up; and when it comes over the east- 
ern horizon it shines everywhere from the 
east to the west. Just so the presence of 
the Lord. He quietly appears and His 
presence begins to shed light in all parts 
of the earth.” (Z5., 228.) 

That is an excellent example of Ruther- 
fordian exegesis. First of all, the sun is 
quite visible, so the argument falls at once. 
Secondly, astrape means lightning, and 
nothing else, from the verb astrapto, to 
lighten, to flash brightly. Thirdly, it is 
simply ridiculous to reject the obvious 
meaning of the passage because all light- 
ning does not come from the east. (Does 
it mostly come from the west? Page the 
weather bureau). St. Matthew merely 
says that Christ will come-wholly unex- 
pectedly, like a flash of lightning that darts 
across the heavens from horizon to horizon. 

To continue. The second coming of the 
Lord will be preceded by certain signs, and 
His faithful followers will be able to 
recognize these signs. As proof we have 
1 Thess. 5:1-4: “For yourselves know per- 
fectly that the day of the Lord so cometh 
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as a thief in the night. For when they shall 
say, Peace and safety; then sudden destruc- 
tion cometh upon them, as travail upon a 
woman with child; and they shall not 
escape. But ye, brethren, are not in dark- 
ness, that that day should overtake vou as 
a thief.” , 


OW what is one’s first and evident im- 

pression about that passage? Clearly 
that the day of the Lord will come unex- 
pectedly like a thief in the night; but that 
Christ’s followers, living in the light of His 
teaching, will always be ready for it no mat- 
ter when it comes. But give ear to Ruther- 
ford: “‘Plainly the apostle here tells the 
followers of Jesus that if they are watching 
the things which the Lord told them to 
watch, the day of the Lord will not come 
upon them unawares, but they will mark 
the fulfillment of prophecy, and in the 
light of its fulfillment will discern the time 
of the presence of the great King!” (Jb., 
230.) 

Valiantly does the Judge grapple with 
Matt. 24, 36: “‘But of that day and hour 
knoweth no man, no, not the angels of 
heaven, but my father only.” That’s clear, 
isn’t it? To everybody except Rutherford. 
“Tf we conclude from these words that no 
man would ever know, we might as well 
conclude that Jesus would never know, 
because He said at that time that only the 
Father knew.” Exactly. As man He 
did not know. But here the Judge is 
butting his head against a certain theo- 
logical fact known as the hypostatic union 
—the uniting of the Divine and human 
natures in the single person of the Word, 
with the result that Jesus Christ is both 
God and man. To refute Rutherford’s 
views on this particular subject would re- 
quire a paper all by itself. Be that as it 
may, try to follow the rest of the argument: 
“At the same time, his words implied that 
conditions would change, so that others 
would know, because he said, ‘Watch, 
therefore: for ye know not what hour your 
Lord doth come.’ (Matt. 24:42). Why 
watch unless they would know when the time 
would arrive?”’ (Ib., 229). If you don’t 
like that, try this one: ‘Suppose we admit, 
for the sake of argument, that no man 
knows the day nor hour of the Lord’s ap- 
pearing. What difference does that make? 
The hour and day have already passed. 
He is here!” (Jb., 257.) Therenow. You 
figure that out. And when you do, arrange 
to have yourself transferred to the local 
insane asylum. 

But let us haste to drink more deeply at 
this fount of wisdom. When Christ comes, 
there will be a harvesting of His true fol- 
lowers and of ‘‘the nominal Babylonish 
systems of the world.” Now then—the 
period from the time of the Persian Empire 
to the coming of Christ is yclept the ‘‘Gen- 
tile dominion.” The end of this period 
(which corresponds therefore to the second 
advent of Christ) is called in the Bible “the 
time of the end” (Vulgate, in tempore 
praefixo, Douay, “at the time prefixed. ”’) 


At the “time of the end,” ‘shall the king 
of the south push at him; and the king of 
the north shall come against him like a 
whirlwind with chariots, and with horse- 
men and with many ships, and many coun- 
tries shall be overcome.” (Dan. 11:40.) 

This portion of Daniel, by common con- 
sent, applies to Antiochus Epiphanes, King 
of Syria in Daniel’s day. But hear Ruther- 
ford: “The campaign of the great warrior 
Napoleon Bonaparte is clearly a fulfillment 
of this prophecy, as reference to the his- 
torical facts concerning his campaign 
plainly show. The ‘king of the south’ 
mentioned in the prophecy refers to Egypt; 
the ‘king of the north’ means Great Bri- 
tain, which was then an integral part of the 
Roman empire[?]. Napoleon was in Egypt 
fighting the Egyptian armies, which were 
led by Murat Bey, and which he‘defeated,”’ 
etc.,etc. “‘Thecampaign . . . being com- 
pleted in 1799 marks, according to the 
prophet’s own words, the beginning of the 
‘time of theend.’” (Ib., 234 et sqq.) 

If that is not exegesis gone “‘ haywire,” 
God did not make little apples. 


UT onward Christian soldiers! In 

biblical symbolism a day is considered 
a year: Ez., 4, 6: “I have appointed thee 
each day for a year.” It doesn’t matter 
at all that this particular passage refers to 
one special vision, and that the vision has 
to do with the siege of Jerusalem: the rule 
applies everywhere. Now then (Dan. 12: 
12): “Blessed is he that waiteth, and 
cometh to the thousand three hundred and 
five and thirty (1,335) days.” That is, if 
anything, at the end of the world, “the 
continued sacrifice shall be taken away,” 
and “the abomination of desolation shall 
be set up” for a thousand two hundred and 
ninety (1,290) days, or about three and a 
half years (preceding verse); and blessed 
is he who continues steadfast during and 
after that time—1,335 days, or about four 
years. 

But back to Rutherford. A day for a 
year. That makes 1,335 years. Now 
Daniel describes a ‘“‘fourth beast, dreadful 
and terrible,’ which beast is representa- 
tive of politicians, financiers and clergy- 
men. “Of this unholy trinity, we see the 
Papacy, the ecclesiastical element, in the 
saddle, riding and directing everything. 
The beginning of this beast dates from the 
overthrow of the Ostrogothic monarchy, 
which occurred in 539 A.D.” (Zb., 234.) 

So-0-0-0-0? The Ostrogothic kingdom 
ended in 555. And that horrible institu- 
tion, the Papacy, must have begun at least 
with Constantine in the earlier portion of 
the fourth century. But anyhow: 539 
plus 1335 is 1874 A. D.—‘‘at which time, 
according to biblical chronology [!], the 
Lord’s second presence is due.” (Zb., 235.) 
This, by the way, accounts for Christ’s 
third coming, for the second one was due 
in 1799, as we have seen. 

But let us continue with this apocalyptic 
arithmetic. “The period of the Gentiles is 
2,520 years and ended in the autumn of 


1914. That date should mark the time 
when Christ Jesus assumed His power to 
reign, in fulfillment of prophecy.” Just 
where these figures come from is not so 
clear from the text: perhaps from the 
Judge’s prophetic subconsciousness. At 
any rate: Christ began His public minis- 
try in the year 30 A. D. and three and a 
half years later He “entered the temple at 
Jerusalem and began to cleanse it” 
(Matt. 21)—i.e., He cast out the money- 
changers, hucksters, etc. “If we are 
warranted in applying the rule of parallels, 
then we should expect the Lord would 
come to His temple three and one-half 
years thereafter, to wit, in the spring of 
1918.” (Zb., 246.) Glory Halleluiah! He 
did come to His temple. For “in the 
spring of 1918 there came upon the 
consecrated people of God a great fiery 
trial, now well-known to all Christians. 
This came exactly in harmony with 
prophecy, fitting exactly the prophecy of 
Malachi as to what would come to pass 
when the Lord suddenly comes to His 
temple. ... Thetrial . . . was a severe 
one. . . . Some who had been engaged in 
the service of the Lord, professing full 
consecration, conspired with the enemy 
and betrayed their brethren, even as Jesus 
had foretold would be done. (Matt. 24:10.) 
Others became fearful and fled from giving 
an open witness to the Lord. Others 
formed themselves into companies claiming 
to be followers of Christ Jesus, yet refused 
to have any further part in the service of 
announcing His kingdom.” (Jb., 246 et 
$99.) 


ERE, then, is incontrovertible proof of 

the Lord’s arrival, and especially of 

His coming to His temple. You don’t under- 

stand? Perhaps the slightly less apocalyp- 

tic language of The New York Times for 
May 9, 1918, will be of some assistance: 

“Charged with spreading doctrines cal- 
culated to promote unrest and disloyalty 
among the men of the army and navy, six 
leaders of the International Bible Students’ 
Association, which was founded by the late 
‘Pastor’ Charles T. Russell, were arrested 
yesterday afternoon in Brooklyn by United 
States Marshal James M. Power. 

“The arrests were made at the ‘Bethel,’ 
the headquarters of the society, at 122 
Columbia Heights, and among the men 
taken into custody was ex-Judge Joseph F. 
Rutherford, who is said to be the successor 
of the ‘Pastor Russell’ as the head of the 
organization. 

“The Federal Grand Jury indictment, 
under which Rutherford and his asso- 
ciates were arrested, charges them with 
‘unlawfully and wilfully conspiring to 
cause insubordination, disloyalty, and re- 
fusal of duty in the military and naval 
forces of the United States.” 

The Judge and his companions were 
released after nine months in jail. 

So that, children, is the bed-time story 
of how in the year of grace one thousand 
nine hundred and eighteen a few fanatical 
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pacifists figured in the eternal plans of 
Jehovah God and proved to an incredulous 
universe that Christ’s second (or third, or 
fourth) coming had finally taken place. 

Gentle reader, if you have waded thus 
far through the above morass of piffle, 
your fortitude is indeed admirable. Time 
and space and patience permitting, you 
might be regaled with much more of the 
same tenor. But to refute all of Ruther- 
ford would require a full treatise in dogma, 
another in Scripture and a third in history. 
The man bristles with theological and 
factual absurdities. He denies that human 
beings have souls, that there is a Hell, that 
the apostles had any successors. He main- 
tains that the Trinity is a doctrine of the 
devil, that Catholics worship Mary, sup- 
press the Bible, etc. He has some state- 
ments so indecent that they could not be 
put into respectable print. 

One particular passage of another tenor 
one cannot help quoting for the benefit of 
the Christian mothers who read this: ‘“‘The 
so-called ‘Mothers’ Day’ was observed in 
America first in 1914, the very year that 
Satan’s world ended and when he knew his 
time was short to get ready for the great 
battle of Armageddon. To induce people 
to bestow special honor and worship upon 
mothers would be one step towards turning 
the people away from the worship of God; 
and this is one of his means of preparing for 
Armageddon.” (Vind., I, 158.) 


NE mightbeable toforgivesomethings 
in Rutherford if he were at least con- 
sistent in his teachings. But consistency 
and Rutherford areat oppositepoles. Thus, 
he rails against organized Christianity, yet 
he himself is the head of a most effective 
organization that scatters abroad tons of 
literature and has depots all over the 
world. He inveighs against the Church for 
claiming the right to interpret the Scrip- 
tures, yet this very right he claims for 
himself absolutely and exclusively. He 
maintains that Christ was Jehovah’s 
greatest witness, yet that His message has 
been obscured in darkness for nineteen 
centuries. The colossal arrogance of this 
self-styled prophet, to set himself up as the 
instrument of Divine light after untold 
millions of intellects infinitely sharper 
than his own have found complete satis- 
faction and happiness in the teachings of 
the one true Church! And never is that 
Church’s wisdom better vindicated than 
when it is contrasted with such aberrations 
as those of Rutherford. She forbids trans- 
lations and interpretations of the Scrip- 
tures that do not come from competent 
authorities just precisely because individual 
and unbridled interpretation of Holy 
Writ ends in spiritual chaos. It is hardly 
necessary to note that no Catholic may 
read Rutherford’s nonsense. 
But why will people devour such balder- 
dash? 
Ignorance, pure and simple. It is just 
the ignorant and uneducated who are 
impressed with certain things about 


Rutherford’s style. He is, on the whole, 
simple and elementary in setting forth his 
intellectual hash, and has a seeming air of 
logic and reason. He abounds in short 
sentences and definitions, and uses numer- 
ous similes and examples. Then, a great 
deal of his writing is direct quotation from 
the Bible, however inept; and any one who 
uses much from the Book of Books is sure 
to sound impressive. Along with this, 
Rutherford has a habit of running in his 
own ideas with the biblical text, thereby 
giving his statements a specious appear- 
ance of weightiness and dignity. He also 
has a habit of putting in a little Greek 
here and there, and Greek always looks 
imposing. Then there is his great air of 
assurance and infallibility, which will ever 
make its mark on unthinking people. 
There is also his constant repetition of 
things, which will ever have a similar 
effect. 

Finally, Rutherford attacks everything 


and everybody; and since a great many 
people are “‘agin”’ this or that, they fall in, 
for one reason or another, behind his 
banner. This is especially true at present, 
since the world has been a very topsy- 
turvy place for the last fifteen years or so, 
and there have been many abuses in 
government and finance, as we all know 
only too well. Many of these abuses 
Rutherford hits upon, and makes their de- 
nunciation part of his message. But what 
little truth there is in the Rutherfordian 
thesis is wholly engulfed in vast clouds of 
ignorance and intolerance. 


ND so to our original demand: “ Put 
Rutherford off the air!” Let this 
nocturnal vampire with his hideous mask 
of bigotry keep hanging head down amid 
the dust and cobwebs of his Watch Tower. 
There is no place for him in the fresh air of 
religious freedom and the pure sunshine 
of American tolerance. 














Sunset 
By S. M. B. 


“I was heavy with the even, 
When she lit her glimmering tapers 
Round the day's dead sanctities.” 


Francis Thompson in The Hound of Heaven 


OW, over all the quiet fields there lie 
Long levels of transfigurative light; 
A rose with heart of flame the western sky, 
The hushed earth waits the footfall of the night. 


The Day uplifts her wide, untroubled eyes, 
Between the shining glories of her hair, 

In crimson raiment, fashioned glorious-wise, 
Yielding her soul in passion of pure prayer. 


Calm angels, roseate-winged, tread tenderly, 
With gracious, loving hands, her pall to spread; 
Her pall of purple cloud, wrought wondrously 
With shimmering strands of gold and silver thread. 


Now, one by one, from depths of dusky skies, 
Pale stars bear tapers lit for vigil meet; 

The dim, far-shining fields where grey mists rise, 
Are silver censers, breathing fragrance sweet. 


And lastly comes the solemn-pacéd Night, 
Grave priest, black vestured, bearing benison. 

The mournful moon, white-surpliced acolyte, 
Waits watchful, till the accustomed rite be done. 


Now Requiescat wails the grieving wind, 
Till Earth bereaved bends veiled head to say, 
With many mourning hearts she leaves behind, 
A De Profundis for the fair dead Day. 























THE TRUE LIKENESS 


The Eighth of a 

Series of Devotional 

Papers on the Stations 
of the Cross 


By Hugh F. 
Blunt, LL.D. 


Teens is no more poetic story than 
that which tells of the holy Veronica, 
how she braved the multitude, to bring 
comfort to Our Lord on His way to Cal- 
vary, gave Him a napkin, or towel, with 
which to wipe His face, and how that same 
cloth became one of the Church’s dearest 
treasures, for that Jesus left upon it as the 
reward of her devotion the impression of 
His sacred countenance. Valiant, true 
Veronica! Wherever the Way of the Cross 
is made her name inspires to fortitude and 
love! Veronica, indeed! For she herself 
was a true image of the Lord. 

The death-march moved on. Jesus, 
though relieved of the burden of the cross 
plodded on with asuperhuman effort. Once 
or twice He looked back at Simon, already 
sweating under the load he was lugging. 
Poor unwilling Simon! He pitied Simon. 
He was grateful to Simon. Yet Simon’s 
soul was being weighed in that balance of 
the Cross. He poured out all His love to 
the poor farmer. And then, miracle of 
grace, Simon responded to the love of 
Jesus. Simon believed. Jesus felt the 
waves of Simon’s love surrounding Him, 
and He was glad. There was joy in His 
heart at this first victory of the Cross. 

Joy in His heart; but the poor body was 
delivered over to weakness. He could 
scarcely walk over the cobble-stones, 
scarcely stand upright. The blood oozed 
from His lacerated feet and trickled over 
the stones, for Simon and the mob after 
Him to step upon. The blood oozed from 
His thorn-pierced brow and trickled down 
His cheeks. The dirt of the street was 
kicked up by the feet of the mob and the 
prancing horses, and the wind whipped it 
into His face, mixed it with His blood, 
blinded His eyes, and defiled His whole 
body. No leper was more disfigured than 
He. The very works of His hand, the wind 
and the earth, conspired with man to 
destroy Him. 

Still, step by step, as if counting the 
stones of the street that rose at Him, He 
stumbled on. Ten paces, and Calvary was 
still so far away. Another whirl of dust 
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VERONICA WIPES THE FACE OF JESUS 


and still the trickling blood; on, plod on! 
Fifty paces and as many new wounds. 
On and on, creeping, stumbling, struggling, 
striving, fighting the weakness and the 
pain. One hundred paces. Could He go 
on? Could He endure more? He stood 
still. Was He going to fall again? He 
saw through His almost blinded eyes the 
whirling mob. And then there was some- 
body standing at His side—a woman. 
Quickly she placed a cloth in His hands. 

““My poor Master it is to wipe the dust 
and—and the blood from Your face,” she 
faltered. With a tired movement as by 
one in the state of complete exhaustion, 
Jesus lifted the folded cloth to His face 
and wiped the sweat and dirt and blood 
away. And then with a gentle word of 
thanks handed the cloth back to the 
woman. It was the happening of a mo- 
ment. Come on, get a move on! snapped 
the soldiers. Who’s that woman, anyway? 
What a gall she had with her silly senti- 
ment. Drive her back, she’s holding up 
the procession. And a hundred hands 
seemed to clutch the woman and push her 
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back into the doorway from which she had 
come to offer sympathy to Jesus. 

It was all done in a moment. Veronica, 
cursed at and laughed at and railed at, 
stood trembling in her doorway, and 
Jesus again took up the plod, plod, over 
the stones. A moment only, but in that 
moment Veronica had done one of the 
sweetest acts of charity ever recorded, and 
had been rewarded with a tangible proof 
of the Lord’s gratitude to her. 


HE tradition of the veil or cloth of 

Veronica and of the likeness of the 
Lord possessed by her is very old. Legend 
has loved that tradition and has been busy 
with it, adding details that may not be 
strictly historical. But the pith of the 
tradition is there. It would be unscholarly 
to discard the tradition merely because it is 
not related in the Gospel. The Evangelists 
do not profess to tell every detail. There 
must have been a great many events that 
happened on the way from Pilate’s castle 
to Calvary which are not recorded. The 
Aprocryphal books, on the other hand, 
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because they are not officially accepted by 
the Church as inspired writings, are not 
thereby condemned as mere fiction. They 
must contain a great many historical 
truths, a great many bona fide traditions. 

And one of the most popular of these is 
the one in regard to Veronica and the Holy 
Face. 


C' YMMONLY the name Veronica has 
been derived from the Latin word 
verum, meaning true, and the Greek word, 
ikon meaning image. The combined words, 
“true image” were first used to describe the 
imprint of His face which Our Lord left on 
the cloth, and by being applied to that grad- 
ually came to be applied to the person of the 
woman who possessed the cloth. Hence 
she was called Veronica. That combina- 
tion of a Greek and Latin word, however, 
does not seem logical. It would be more 
logical to derive the name Veronica from 
its Greek form, Bernike or Beronike, in 
English our Bernice, and explain matters 
by maintaining that the change from 
Bernike into Veronica was very easily 
made. Bernice or Veronica are the usual 
names by which she is described. 

Some, however, say that her name was 
Seraphia, and that she belonged to the 
family of Herod. Others go further and, 
talking about Herod, try to prove that 
she was the same Bernice, who was the 
widow of Aristobulus, a son of Herod the 
Great, and hence that she was the mother 
of Agrippa I and of the younger Bernice. 
None of these things, however, can be 
demonstrated. It is so with the identifica- 
tion of Veronica with the woman, men- 
tioned in the gospels, who was cured of an 
issue of blood by Our Lord. The Apro- 
cryphal Acts of Pilate, which go back to the 
second century, maintains that it was 
Veronica who was cured. The historian 
Eusebius, though he does not identify the 
cured woman as Veronica, gives her beauti- 
ful story. 

“From that town (Paneos at Czarea 
Philippi)’, he writes, “it is believed that 
the woman with the issue of blood came, 
who, as we read in the Gospels, was de- 
livered from her malady by our Redeemer. 
Her house is still pointed out in the town, 
and there still exist some remarkable 
memorials of Our Savior’s goodness to her. 
On a lofty stone near the door of her house 
is the bronze figure of a woman, kneeling 
on one knee with her hands outstretched 
in an attitude of supplication. Opposite 
to her is the figure, also in bronze, of a man 
clothed with a cloak, who is holding out his 
hand toward her. At his feet, round the 
pillar grows a peculiar plant that has 
climbed up to the hem of his cloak, and 
serves as a remedy for various diseases. 
This male figure is believed to represent 
Jesus. It has been preserved to the present 
time, and I saw it with my own eyes when I 
visited the town.” 

This being'so it is easy to understand the 
loving action of the woman, no matter what 
her name, Seraphia or Bernice or Veronica, 


in doing this act of kindness to the Lord 
who had been so kind to her. She was 
evidently a follower of His, some say that 
she was very intimate with Our Lady, one 
of the holy women who were His followers. 
From that it is plain that she was heart 
and soul interested in the events of that 
first Good Friday. She had heard the sad 
news of His arrest and His condemnation. 
He was to be crucified. Perhaps she had 
been carried along down the hill by the 
surging mob. 

At any rate, the story goes that her home 
was on the Via Dolorosa, which later was 
to be called even by the Arabs as the 
“Street of Sorrows.’”’ Even today the site 
of her home is still pointed out, a thing not 
so difficult to believe since there are still 
many remains of the old houses of the time 
of Our Lord. A dirty, narrow street it was, 
and as Veronica stood in her doorway, 
peering up the street, waiting to catch the 
sight of the dear One who had been Physi- 
cian to her body and her soul, she shud- 
dered as the advance guard of howling 
murderers lurched by. 


HAT chance had Jesus with that 

horrible crew? She saw the top 
piece of the cross like a slanting mast in the 
midst of that humansea. Nearerand nearer 
itcame. And then she saw Jesus, plodding 
along, alone. It cut into her heart. He 
was so lonely as He stood there for an in- 
stant as if unable to go on, His face dis- 
figured with blood and sweat and dust. He 
needed help. Now was the moment. The 
moment she had been waiting for. It was 
why she had prepared this towel for Him. 
She struggled through the mob. They 
drove her back. Her love gave her 
strength. In a moment He would be gone 
and then it would be too late. She never 
knew how she had done it, a weak woman 
breaking her way through that wild crowd, 
but she had done it. She was at His side. 
He was so weak, He was gasping for breath. 
She spoke to Him. She scarcely knew 
what she said. And she put her towel into 
His hands. 

He wiped His face with it and handed it 
back to her with a thank-you. God thank- 
ing her. She was back in her doorway 
again. And Jesus had begun to plod on 
again. She must follow Him, follow Him 
to Calvary, but first she must lay away this 
precious cloth which had done gentleness 
to the face of God. She turned into the 
house and began to fold the cloth prepara- 
tory to hiding it away in a chest, when lo! 
as she looked at it she saw upon it the Holy 
Face of Jesus. His eyes, His cheeks, His 
thorn-crowned brow, His precious blood, 
all printed there after the life. Jesus had 
thus rewarded her act of love. And 
Veronica kissed the precious towel and 
falling upon her knees hugged it to her 
heart with joy. This was the beginning of 
devotion to the Holy Face. 

It has already been said that the story 
of Veronica was narrated in the old Apocry- 
phal writings, as in the Acts of Pilate, 


contained in the Gospel of Nicodemus. Thus 
she was made to testify at the trial before 
Pilate. “And also a certain woman, 
Veronica by name, from afar off cried out 
to the governor: I was flowing with blood 
for twelve years; and I touched the fringe 
of His garment and immediately the flow- 
ing of my blood stopped. The Jews say: 
We have a law that a woman does not 
come to bear witness.” The Gospel of 
Nicodemus goes on to relate that the Em- 
peror Tiberius, being afflicted with a serious 
disease, heard somehow of the cures 
wrought by Jesus and sent a friend of his 
named Volusianus to Pilate with the com- 
mand that Jesus be sent forthwith to 
Rome. Pilate told Volusianus that he had 
caused Jesus to be put to death. 

“And this messenger (Volusianus), re- 
turning to his inn met a certain woman 
namea Veronica who had been a friend of 
Jesus; and he said: O woman, a certain 
Physician, who was in this city who cured 
the sick by a word alone, why have the 
Jews put Him to death? And she began 
to weep, saying: Ah me, my lord, my God 
and my Lord whom Pilate for envy de- 
livered, condemned and ordered to be 
crucified. Then he being exceedingly 
grieved said: I am vehemently grieved 
that I am unable to accomplish that for 
which my lord had sent me. And Veronica 
said to him: When my Lord was going 
about preaching, and I, much against my 
will, was deprived of his presence, I wished 
his picture to be painted for me, in order 
that, while I was deprived of His presence, 
the figure of His picture might at least 
afford me consolation. And when I was 
carrying the canvas to the painter to be 
painted, my Lord met me, and asked 
whither I was going. And when I had 
disclosed to Him the cause of my journey, 
He asked of me the cloth, and gave it back 
to me impressed with the image of His 
venerable face. Therefore, if thy lord will 
devoutly gaze upon His face, he shall 
obtain forthwith the benefit of health. 
And he said to her: Is a picture of such 
sort procurable by gold or silver? She said 
to him: No; but by the pious influence of 
devotion, I shall therefore set out with thee 
and shall carry the picture to be seen by 
Cesar and shall come back again.” 


O Veronica and Volusianus went to 
Rome. The Emperor, hearing about 
Veronica and the picture of Jesus, ordered 
the way to be strewn with silk and the 
picture to be presented. And as soon as he 
looked upon the Holy Face he was healed 
of his disease. There is a variant of the 
preceding story in another of the Apocry- 
phal books, telling that Tiberius sent an 
embassy to Palestine to seek for relics of 
Jesus and that these messengers discovered 
Veronica and her treasured picture of 
Jesus. Other traditions go on to say, that 
in gratitude for his cure Tiberius proposed 
that Jesus be numbered among the gods 
of Rome, but that the Senate objected, and 
that the Emperor thereupon had an image 
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of Jesus made and placed it among the gods 
of his own household. 

Veronica herself, goes on the legend, 
lived at Rome during the time of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. She always kept the cloth 
of the Holy Face, but willed it to Pope 
Clement and his successors. According to a 
French legend, Veronica was the wife 
of Zacheus, the convert mentioned in the 
Gospels. She went with him to Rome, and 
from there to Quiercy, where he became a 
hermit and took the name of Amadour 
and led a very holy life, so that he became 
St. Amator. 

Veronica meanwhile determined to go 
back to Palestine, but being informed of 
the persecutions inflicted on the followers 
of Jesus, especially on Lazarus and Martha 
and Mary, she remained in France and 
finally settled near Bordeaux, where she 
died. This tradition has been traced back 
to the time of St. Martin of Tours. 


NOTHER variant of the French tradi- 
tionis that shortly after the Ascension 
of Our Lord she came into the region of 
Bordeaux bringing with her relics of the 
Blessed Virgin. Shelanded at Soulac, at the 
mouth of the Gironde. There she preached 
the Gospel, there she died, and there for a 
long time her tomb was venerated. As to 
the cloth, or veil, of Veronica containing 
the picture of the Holy Face, it was called 
the veronica or true image, vera ikon, to 
distinguish it from the other pictures which 
likely were a copy of it. That would in- 
dicate the explanation of the fact that there 
are veils of Veronica in Spain, in Jerusalem, 
and in Rome. Another explanation given 
is that the original cloth was in three folds 
and that the impression of the Holy Face 
was made upon the three. It is conceded, 
however, that the true veil is preserved in 
St. Peter’s, at Rome. It is said that the 
image of the Holy Face is somewhat faded. 
When on January 6, 1840, it was exposed 
for veneration, it shone with a new light. 
The Ven. Anne Catherine Emmerich 
—that holy soul whose cause is now pend- 
ing at Rome—has in her revelations of the 
“Dolorous Passion’ a vivid account of 
Veronica. One is not obliged to accept 
these, but there is something so extraordi- 
nary in these revelations of an obscure and 
unlettered nun that it would be presumptu- 
ous to discard them as unworthy of con- 
sideration. They certainly lift the heart to 
God. Her version of the story must be 
read at length to be appreciated fully. 
“While the procession was passing 
through a long street,” she said, ‘‘an inci- 
dent took place which made a strong im- 
pression upon Simon. Numbers of respect- 
able persons were hurrying toward the 
Temple, of whom many got out of the way 
when they saw Jesus, from a Pharasaical 
fear of defilement, while others on the con- 
trary, stopped and expressed pity for His 
sufferings. But when the procession had 
advanced about two hundred steps from 
the spot where Simon began to assist Our 
Lord in carrying His cross, the door of a 


beautiful house on the left opened, and a 
woman of majestic appearance, holding a 
young girl by the hand, came out and 
walked up to the very head of the proces- 
sion. Seraphia was the name of the brave 
woman who thus dared to confront the 
enraged multitude; she was the wife of 
Sirach, one of the councillors belonging to 
the Temple, and was afterwards known by 
the name of Veronica, which name was 
given from the word vera icon (true por- 
trait) to commemorate her brave conduct 
on this day. 

“‘Seraphia had prepared some excellent 
aromatic wine, which she piously intended 
to present to Our Lord to refresh Him on 
His dolorous way to Calvary. She had 
been standing in the street for some time, 
and at last went back into the house to 
wait. She was, when I first saw her, en- 
veloped in a long veil, and holding a little 
girl of nine years of age, whom she had 
adopted, by the hand; a large veil was 
likewise hanging on her arm, and the little 
girl endeavored to hide the jar of wine 
when the procession approached. Those 
who were marching at the head of the pro- 
cession tried to push her back; but she 
made her way through the mob, the soldiers 
and the archers, reached Jesus, fell on her 
knees before Him, and presented the veil, 
saying at the same time, ‘Permit me to 
wipe the face of my Lord.’ Jesus took the 
veil in His left hand, wiped His bleeding 
face and returned it with thanks. 

“‘Seraphia kissed it, and put it under her 
cloak. The girl then timidly offered the 
wine, but the brutal soldiers would not 
allow Jesus to drink it. The suddenness 
of this courageous act of Seraphia had sur- 
prised the guards and caused a momentary, 
though unintentional halt, of which she 
had taken advantage to present the veil to 
her Divine Master. Both the Pharisees 
and the guards were greatly exasperated, 
not only by the sudden halt, but much 
more by the public testimony of veneration 
which was thus paid to Jesus, and they 
revenged themselves by striking and 
abusing Him, while Seraphia returned in 
haste to her house. 

. Osooner did she reach her room than 

she placed the woolen veil on a table, 
and fell almost senseless on her knees. A 
friend who entered the room a short time 
after, found her thus kneeling with the 
child weeping by her side, and ‘saw, to his 
astonishment, the bloody countenance of 
Our Lord imprinted upon the veil, a perfect 
likeness, although heart-rending and pain- 
ful to look upon. He roused Seraphia, and 
pointed to the veil. She again knelt down 
before it, and exclaimed through her tears, 
‘Now I shall indeed leave all with a happy 
heart, for my Lord has given me a re- 
membrance of Himself.’ 

“The texture of this veil was a species of 
very fine wool; it was three times the 
length of its width, and was generally 
worn on the shoulders. It was customary 
to present these veils to persons who were 


in affliction, or over-fatigued, or ill, that 
they might wipe their faces with them, and 
it was done in order to express sympathy 
or compassion. Veronica kept this veil 
until her death, and hung it at the head of 
her bed; it was then given to the Blessed 
Virgin, who left it to the Apostles, and then 
afterwards passed it on to the Church. 


“C\ERAPHIA and John the Baptist were 

cousins, her father and Zacharias 
being brothers. When Joachim and Anna 
brought the Blessed Virgin, who was then 
only four years old, up to Jerusalem to 
place her among the Virgins in the Temple, 
they lodged in the house of Zacharias, 
which was situated near the fish-market. 
Seraphia was at least five years older than 
the Blessed Virgin, was present at her 
marriage with St. Joseph, and was likewise 
related to the aged Simeon, who prophesied 
when the Child Jesus was put into his arms. 
She was brought up with his sons, both of 
whom, as well as Seraphia, he imbued 
with his ardent desire of seeing Our Lord. 
When Jesus was twelve years old, and 
remained teaching in the Temple, Seraphia, 
who was not then married, sent food for 
Him every day to a little inn, a quarter of 
a mile from Jerusalem, where He dwelt 
when He was not in the Temple. Mary 
went there for two days, when on her way 
from Bethlehem to Jerusalem to offer 
her child in the Temple. The two old men 
who kept this inn were Essenians, and well- 
acquainted with the Holy Family; it con- 
tained a kind of foundation for the poor, 
and Jesus and His disciples often went 
there for a night’s lodging. 

“‘Seraphia married rather late in life. 
Her husband, Sirach, was descended from 
the chaste Susannah, and was a member 
of the Sanhedrin. He was at first greatly 
opposed to Our Lord, and his wife suffered 
much on account of her attachment to 
Jesus, and to the holy women, but Joseph 
of Arimathea and Nicodemus brought him 
to a better state of feeling, and he allowed 
Seraphia to follow Our Lord. When Jesus 
was unjustly accused in the court of 
Caiphas, the husband of Seraphia joined 
with Joseph and Nicodemus in attempts to 
obtain the liberation of Our Lord, and all 
three resigned their seats in the Council. 

“‘Seraphia was about fifty at the time 
of the triumphant procession of Our Lord 
when He entered into Jerusalem on Palm 
Sunday, and I then saw her take off her 
veil and spread it on the ground for Him 
to walk upon. It was this same veil which 
she presented to Jesus, at this His second 
procession, a procession which outwardly 
appeared to be far less glorious but was 
in fact much more so. This veil obtained 
for her the name of Veronica, and it is 
still shown for the veneration of the 
faithful.” 

It is seen, therefore, that there are many 
variations in the legendary additions to the 
old tradition. How old the tradition is we 
do not know. Some scholars maintain 
that it is not an ancient tradition and that 
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the earliest representations of Veronica 
wiping the face of Jesus are of the fifteenth 
century. In the preceding century the 
legend had been added to. We are told 
that St. Charles Borromeo excluded the 
office from the Milan Missal, perhaps 
because the historical authenticity of the 


tradition could not be demonstrated. But 
the Church in approving the Stations of 
the Cross would seem to accept the funda- 
mentals of the tradition of Veronica, which, 
as we have seen, goes back to the early 
centuries. The essential fact remains that 
a holy woman so loved Jesus as to brave the 


revilings of the mob to bring Him a mo- 
mentary comfort and that for that act 
of love He left to her and to His Church the 
memory of His face as He plodded on, 
plodded on, weak and suffering to the hill 
of Calvary. A valiant woman, indeed! 
Veronica! 





LIFE IN LOURDES 


The Tenth of Twelve Chapters in a New 
Life of Blessed’ Bernadette Soubirous 


By Aileen Mary Clegg 


Bionsneree SOUBIROUS had a 
woman friend she dearly loved. This was 
her first cousin, Jeanne Védeére. 

Jeanne, who was born in 1830, was 
twenty-eight in the year of the Apparitions. 
She was a school-teacher, living and teach- 
ing at Moméres, her native village, not 
very far from Lourdes. Her mother, 
Tecla, was Francois Soubirous’ sister. 

Jeanne’s elder brother was Bernadette’s 
godfather and Jeanne herself had been 
present at Bernadette’s baptism when it 
had been prophesied that Bernadette 
would turn out a bad character because 
she had protested so energetically against 
being made into a Christian. 


HE cousins had been in touch with one 

another during the years they were 
growing up, the one to girlhood and the 
other to womanhood, and the ties of affec- 
tion between them had become stronger as 
the years passed. It was unfortunate, there- 
fore, that Jeanne only heard of the Appari- 
tions when the series of fifteen was nearly 
over. She had the news from a brother 
who had been to Tarbes market where he 
had met an aunt from Lourdes. One can 
imagine the wonder the tidings roused in 
the household at Moméres and the speed 
with which Jeanne made ready for the 
journey to Lourdes. 

When she came to the cachot (jail) it was 
to find that abject dwelling crammed with 
people. Bernadette herself was not there. 
She was with the parish priest. 

Not only was the cachot full but the town 
was overflowing. Where guests had pre- 
viously been rare some twenty thousand 
people were clamoring for lodging, so that 
many were compelled to sleep outdoors, 
without bed or covering, and Jeanne herself 
though she was familiar to the inhabitants, 
had great difficulty in finding a bed. She 
began to feel in despair of even seeing her 


cousin, much more of being near her in 
ecstasy. With patience, however, she was 
able to have a word with her when she 
came home. The child at once reassured 
her, promising she would have her close to 
her on the morrow. It was typical of her 
complete modesty and simplicity that, 
ignoring the astounding events that had 
brought Jeanne so far and in such haste, 
she at once asked for news of her god- 
father to whom she was devoted. He was 
a soldier in a regiment stationed at Lyons, 
far enough away in those days of horse 
traffic and slow trains. 

Next day Bernadette kept her promise 
that Jeanne should be near her at the 
Grotto, though again Jeanne had been 
despairing, for the enormous crowd had 
pressed between them and separated them. 
Before the ecstasy began, however, a shout 
went up, “The little girl wants one of her 
cousins.” Jeanne cried out, “I’m here, 
but I can’t get near!” with the unforeseen 
result that two policemen—one of them 
was said to be the Police Commissioner— 
took her by the arms as though they were 
arresting her and forced a passage to the 
Grotto where they put her beside Berna- 
dette. 


T is this cousin, Jeanne Védére, who has 

given us the most precious evidence con- 
cerning Bernadette’s life in Lourdes in the 
period between the Apparitions and the 
departure for Nevers. Indeed, the child 
loved her elder cousin with so great an 
affection that she seems to have confided 
thoughts and feelings to her that were 
withheld from everyone else. 

Jeanne has described to us what hap- 
pened at the end of this Apparition, which 
was the first she was present at, how 
Bernadette was followed to her humble 
home by the enthusiastic people, how they 
insisted on her being shown to them again 


and again, how they wanted her to touch 
their rosaries. This made Bernadette as 
angry as it was in her to be. 

“What difference can I make!” she ex- 
claimed. “Bring them all together in a 
bunch and have done with it! What do 
you want me to do to them? I’m not a 
priest.” 

But the thing that made her angriest 
was an attempt to wrest Our Lady’s 
secrets from her. Jeanne was present on 
more than one occasion when the child 
became wrathful on this account. Usually 
she was the gayest little creature. 


ET there were moments when Berna- 

dette must have had very strong temp- 
tations not to be gay. There was, for in- 
stance, that occasion when a Bishop asked 
her for her rosary, the rosary she had al- 
ways held in her hands at the Grotto, 
which Our Lady had insisted on her using 
and which Jeanne believes the Mother of 
God had touched. It happened in this 
fashion. 

She had been sent for to the priest’s 
house. Monseigneur de Garsignies, Bishop 
of Soissons, wished to see her. In the 
course of the interview, when he had 
tested her by the most acute questions, he 
asked her to give him her rosary, offering 
her his own, a very valuable one, in return. 
She gave hers up to him but she would 
have none of his. “It would not look 
right in my hands,” she said. He tried to 
give her money, but she would have none 
of this either. He protested. “But your 
parents are poor. At least take it for their 
sake!” “My parents are able to work for 
their living,” was her reply. ‘Take at 
least enough to buy yourself another 
rosary,” he urged astounded. “Father 
and mother will give me three or four sous 
to buy one,” she said. 

Now Bernadette, in that one short in- 
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terview, had renounced unhesitatingly, 
and from the depths of her utter poverty 
her only treasure in life. She had done it 
without the faintest heroic gesture, but it 
had gone a long way to break her heart. 

She had to make another renunciation. 
She did it with the same dignity. 

She had so longed for Our Lady’s re- 
quests to be fulfilled that her joy in the 
first procession to the Grotto was over- 
flowing. It was the day of the unveiling 
of the statue by Fabisch, on April 4, 1864. 
Yet when the day came she was too ill to 
be present. 

Jeanne Védére went to see her at the 
Hospice before the procession started. She 
began to sympathize with her. 

“But I’m just as happy in my bed here,” 
Bernadette told her, “‘as if I could go to the 
Grotto. I’ve been waiting impatiently 
for this day. I wanted to see the grand 
procession and the statue of Our Lady, but 
God doesn’t want me to. May His holy 
will be done! I'll be there in spirit. As I 
can’t go any other way I’ll send my heart. 
Don’t be sad for me. No one need be sorry 
for you if you are doing the will of God.” 

Bernadette was, however, able to be 
present at the next procession which was in 
1866, for the consecration of the Crypt. 
The cousin naively describes what hap- 
pened then: 

“When I got to the Hospice Bernadette 
was already dressed in her Child of Mary’s 
costume. She looked an angel. It was 
impossible to move in the road leading to 
the Hospice and even in the courtyard 
itself, because of the crowd. Some people 
who knew me, and there were even some 
from Moméres, said when they saw me 
going in, ‘Make her come out for a minute 
just so we can see her.’ 

“The Mother Superior took me to the 
parlor and sent someone for my cousin. 
When I saw her I asked the Mother Super- 
ior to let her go out for a minute. (There’s 
a sort of big cloister or veranda in front 
of the Hospice). Everyone in front of the 
cloister wanted to see her. She gave her 
permission very willingly on condition 
that 1 did not let anyone come near enough 
to touch her. As soon as they saw her some 
of them said, ‘Oh! the lovely Saint!’ 
Others said, ‘She’s like a lovely Madonna!’ 
Others, ‘How happy she looks!’ And. poor 
Bernadette wasn’t paying them the least 
attention!” 

She protested however. 

“You are making a show of me as 
though I were some animal freak!” 

She had probably been to a fair at 
Lourdes and seen the crowd crushed eagerly 
round some poor panting animal with an 
undue share of legs. 


S Lasserre says, “‘ Fame, which so many 
others longed for, was the most cruel 

of martyrdoms to her.” And in another 
place he writes most justly. “When the 
_ Mother of God appeared to Bernadette and 
made her a witness to things celestial, so 
that she became the center of attraction 


to a vast multitude and an object of public 
veneration, by a miracle excelling all the 
rest she preserved her simplicity and guile- 
lessness, and gave her that rare, that Divine 
grace; of remaining a child.” 


HE Nevers Sisters testify to the same 
fact. After the Apparitions were over 
Bernadette went to school with them. 

“In the midst of the games,” we read 
in the official Life by one of the Sisters, 
‘people would come to see her, sometimes 
very important people. She would go and 
tell them the mysteries of Our Lady’s 
love and then come back to her playmates 
as simply as though she had seen no one, 
and she never spoke of what she had said or 
heard. When the Queen of Heaven’s 
glance fell on her it had clothed her as 
though with armor. No feelings of per- 
sonal complacency ever seemed to stain 
this virginal soul. The effect of this 
humility was so powerful that unbelievers 
who had come out of curiosity or merely 
to please their friends, were suddenly 
turned into believers, like, for instance, the 
Protestant magistrate, a learned juriscon- 
sult, who went to see Bernadette after an 
argument about religion in which he had 
refused to own himself beaten. He listened 
to her with profound interest. Little by 
little he was touched till at last he was 
moved to tears. ‘It is possible,’ he said 
as he went away with the priest who had 
brought him, ‘to doubt or try to explain 
away the. cures attributed to Lourdes 
water. For me what compels belief is 
here. This child has astonished and moved 
me. I am compelled to own there is some- 
thing in it, after all.’” 

Bernadette had by nature a poor 
memory. As has been seen she had to 
repeat Our Lady’s name and title all the 
way from the Grotto to the priest’s house 
so that she might be certain of getting it 
right. None the less she was intelligent, 
so that, in spite of the interruptions to her 
lessons caused by the endless interviews, 
she made good progress. Her letters and 
needlework, which can be seen in the vari- 
ous convents of the Nevers Sisters, are 
sufficient witness of this. She must have 
been a delightful child to teach, for not 
only was her character an exceptionally 
strong one, but she was witty and full of 
fun, and by no means the milk-and-water 
good girl of the class. For instance, she 
once passed her box of medical snuff 
round the other scholars, with astounding 
results. 

Like Saint Theresa of Lisieux she was not 
noticeable for extraordinary piety. She 
said herself she could not meditate. But all 
her life she so loved prayer that she was 
always saying her rosary, and in sickness 
she would deny herself remedies if they 
would prevent her from receiving Our 
Lord. She made a significant and just 
reply to the foolish person who asked her 
whether it made her happier to go to 
Communion or talk to Our Lady. “I don’t 
know,” she answered. ‘They belong to- 


gether and you can’t compare them. All I 
know is, I was happy with both.” 

Probably one of the reasons why she 
loved Jeanne Védére so dearly was that 
Jeanne never asked her silly indiscreet 
questions, or treated her as a Saint. Jeanne, 
indeed, seems to have been an unusually 
wise sort of person, provided specially for 
Bernadette’s comfort and strengthening in 
a difficult period of her life. Passages in 
her letters to Father Cros show her quality: 

“It was long after the Apparitions before 
I asked my cousin about the miracle of the 
candle. [This was when the flame of a 
candle played through the child’s clasped 
fingers for a quarter of an hour as she knelt 
before the Grotto in ecstasy, and without 
harming her. The prodigy is said to have 
occurred twice; on February 23 and again 
on April 7.] I had heard it spoken of 
several times and by different people. 
Bernadette had come to stay with my 
family at Moméres at least two, if not 
three, times after the Apparitions and I had 
never mentioned it to her, although several 
people had wanted me to do so. After I 
had seen my cousin in ecstasy at the 
Grotto on March 4 I had a kind of venera- 
tion for this little girl, but I hardly ever 
questioned her. I was afraid of making 
occasions of lessening her great humility, 
and this fear made me very reserved. 
Nearly all the questions I asked Bernadette 
about the Apparitions were to please 
people who wanted me to ask her so as to 
know things, and especially to obey my 
confessor who was anxious to get at the 
truth of what he had heard.” 

A rather amusing story is told in this 
connection. 

Jeanne got so frightened one day lest 
Bernadette should be overtempted to vain- 
glory that she said to her in front of several 
priests, “Oh! It was really only by acci- 
dent you saw Our Lady. I daresay I 
should have seen her twenty times instead 
of eighteen if I had been there.” 

The child replied quite simply. 
very likely.” 


“It’s 


OR two years after the Apparitions 
Bernadette lived in a mill near the foot 
of the castle and went to school; but all this 
time she was so terribly the prey of any 
and every curious person, and her health 
was so precarious, that at last the parish 
priest asked the nuns to take her into the 
Hospice as a boarder, so that they might 
protect her, body and mind and soul. 
Though she would still have to put up with 
the inevitable interviewing she would not 
be at the mercy of thoughtless seekers 
after novelties, nor would her frail little 
body suffer from the damp and ill-feeding 
of her poverty stricken home. For the 
Soubirous family, who might have been 
rich had they accepted the offerings 
showered on them, had refused all, and 
were as poor as they had been before. 
During these years her staunchest friend 
and protector was the Abbé Peyramale. 
They had grown to understand one another 
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and she no longer had any fear of him. 
This is shown in interviews where Jeanne 
Védére was present too. 

‘“‘When Bernadette spoke about the way 
Father Peyramale had received her, when 
she delivered the messages she had been 
sent with by the Apparition,” writes 
Jeanne, “she did so in Monsieur le Curé’s 
house. It was he himself who told her to 
describe to me how he had received her 
when she came to tell him the Lady in the 
Grotto wanted him to build her a chapel 
and go in procession there. 

‘Bernadette could tell the story ex- 
cellently. She would put on Monsieur le 
Curé’s manner and voice so that he laughed 
heartily. 

“*Have you got any money to pay for 
the chapel?’ 

‘No, Father.’ 

“*Nor I have. 
you some.’”’ 


Tell the Lady to give 


LL this time this good priest was taking 
care of Bernadette in ways she never 
dreamed of. He was on the watch for 
every sort of enemy the demon could 
devise. He was fearful lest snares, overt 
or concealed, should be set to entrap her. 
As he, too, had the greatest confidence in 
Jeanne Védére he made her a sort of 
watch dog for him—an unconscious one, 
be it said. 

He who had defied the Imperial Procura- 
tor when he tried to prove Bernadette mad; 
was wiser still in fearing the attacks of 
those who called themselves her friends. 
There were, for instance, good souls 
anxious to capture her for a favorite 
Order. One of these turned up during 
a long visit to Momeéres. 

‘One day we were going to school,” says 
Jeanne. (It will be remembered that she 
was a village teacher) and a lady was 
waiting for us outside the priest’s house 
with the Vicar General and Monsieur le 
Curé (of Moméres). As soon as Bernadette 
saw them she said to me, ‘Oh! there’s 
a lady who, I think, wants me to go to the 
Carmelites.’ And as we were close to 
them she didn’t say any more. We were 
invited in. After we had answered several 
questions the Vicar General put us, the 
lady said, ‘Mademoiselle, will you be so 
kind as to let your cousin come with me? 
I’ll bring her back tomorrow.’ 

‘Madame, I cannot let her go without 
me. I promised Monsieur le Curé of 
Lourdes she should not go anywhere unless 
I went with her.’ 

‘Well, I’ll take you both and bring you 
back tomorrow.’ 

“Tt isn’t a holiday, Madame. 
get leave today.’ 

‘Monsieur le Curé will give you his 
permission.’ 

‘“**T should need the Mayor’s permission 
and he is away.’ 

‘She did everything she could to get her 
to go away with her. I did quite as much 
to keep her at home. The lady was not at 
all pleased. The Vicar General told her she 


I can’t 


ought not to lose her temper about it. 
‘She promised Monsieur le Curé not to let 
her go alone. She can’t go without her. 
She does right not to let her go.’ 

“When Bernadette saw she was not to 
go she was very glad. She said to me, 
‘This lady came to me at Lourdes one day 
with permission from Monsieur le Curé. 
She took me to Bagnéres to the Carmelite 
Church and to see the Carmelite nuns. 
Monsieur le Curé was angry when he heard 
about it. He said, ‘That was not what she 
told me she was going to do. I shall not 
let her take you out again.’” 


ATHER PEYRAMALE went further. 

He feared, not only her enemies and 
people who seemed friendly, but also those 
who really were her truest friends. He was 
afraid, that is, lést where force failed love 
should overpersuade. It was for this 
reason that Bernadette was given her long 
holiday at Moméres. 

“On October 3,” writes Jeanne, “I 
went to Lourdes with my father, one of 
my brothers, a priest and a seminarian. 
We all went to see Bernadette. The 
Mother Superior took us to the parlor and 
went for my cousin. She stayed with us 
all the time. (When I was there by 
myself she left us alone). 

“ After awhile I asked her if she would be 
so good as to let my cousin come out with 
me. She replied, ‘I would rather not 
today. She was ill this week and if she 
goes out I am afraid she may get ill again.’ 
The priest made me a sign as to say, 
‘Make her come out,’ and at the same 
time he said, ‘Madame, the child does not 
look ill today.’ 

“<Tf her cousin wants her, I do not wish 
to refuse,’ said the Mother Superior, ‘but I 
must ask you to bring her back before you 
go home.’ 

“When we were going back I said to 
Father, I should so much like to take 
Bernadette home with us.’ 

““VYou say so now. If you had said so 
this morning I would have gone to see 
Monsieur le Curé and asked his permission. 
Perhaps now I shan’t find him at home.” 

“Would you like to come, Bernadette, 
if Monsieur le Curé lets you?’ 

“My cousin answered, ‘Heavens! What 
an idea to get suddenly! I’d love to come.’ 

“Go and find Monsieur le Curé,’ said I 
to my father and uncle. ‘We'll pray to 
Our Lady.’ 

“They soon came back with permission 
to take her with us. I might keep her till 
the seventh, that is to say, three days. 
Bernadette was as glad to come as we were 
to have her, but we had to go to the Hospice 
and tell the Sisters. 

““When they heard she was to be away 
for three days they were very worried. 
They said, ‘Suppose she were ill!’ The 
Mother Superior said, ‘She’ll die! It’s 
dreadful to take her away and make her 
travel by night! But if Monsieur le Curé 
has spoken there’s nothing more to be said. 
We'll give her nothing to take with her, 


because if she had a change of clothing you 
might keep her a week.’ 

“We got to Momeéres at 9 o’clock at 
night. Next day we went to the 6 o’clock 
Mass. What was our surprise to see the 
venerable parish priest of Lourdes finishing 
his Mass. We stayed to Mass. When we 
came out Bernadette said, ‘You saw Mon- 
sieur le Curé. I wonder if he has come to 
tell you to take me back to Lourdes. In 
any case we'll go and see him.’ When we 
got to the door we saw the doctor coming 
out. We exchanged a few words with him 
and then she said, ‘May I see Monsieur le 
Curé?’ 

“*He went away as soon as his Mass 
was finished. He only came on an errand.’ 
Then turning to me he said, ‘How long can 
you keep your cousin?’ 

“**T have permission till Monday, Sir.’ 

“Monsieur le Curé told me to tell you 
you may keep her a fortnight if you like, 
and longer still if she keeps well.’ 

“T said. ‘If the child gets ill we will take 
care of her. They needn’t expect her under 
a month.’ 

““*Vou can keep her longer than a month 
if you care to,’ he answered.” 

The visit, indeed, lasted for seven weeks. 


Here again the far-seeing wisdom of ° 


Monsieur le Curé was showing itself. He 
who had been so slow in accepting the 
story of the Apparitions, so critical, so 
hard, so reserved that no enemy could 
accuse him of lack of discretion or blunder- 
ing tactics, was behaving in exactly the 
same way with Bernadette. If-the child 
had a vocation Heaven itself would reveal 
the fact to her. Her devotion to the 
Nevers Sisters and their love for her were 
not to be permitted to influence her. 
Nowadays these dear nuns must be glad 
he took so firm a stand. People might so 
easily have said her choice was not a free 
one if it had not been for that long holiday 
at Moméres. As it was, she decided to ask 
them to take her as a postulant soon after 
she went back to them at Lourdes. 


N the matter of her vocation as well as 
in every other incident in her life, Berna- 
dette consulted Heaven’s will and not her 
own preferences. Her own longing had 


been for the contemplative life. Had it 
been possible she would have asked Saint 
Bernard, that great lover of Our Lady, to 
take charge of her. She would have be- 
come a Trappistine. “If I were in your 
place,” she told Jeanne, “It’s there I’d go. 
I’d be at peace. There no one could 
trouble me. But I’m told they wouldn’t 
have me there because I’m not strong 
enough. I could not practise the Rule. 
And if I were to try to,.after a time they’d 
send me back to my parents and I shouldn’t 
want to go back to the world again. Once 
I’ve left it I never want to go back to it.” 

She went on, “As I’m not strong enough 
to go to the convent I should like to, I 
should prefer to be a Sister of Saint Vincent 
de Paul, and the Sisters of Nevers do 
almost the same work. They look after 
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the poor and the sick. I shall stay where 
Iam. I’ve been given a sick woman to 
take care of. No one looks after her but 
me. I'll stay. I know it’s not because of 
my small self they are keen to have me. 
I understand that quite well because I 
should be good for nothing. What on 
earth could they do with me? They’ve 
been looking after me for so long I ought 
to be grateful to them.” 

When one considers the situation, how 
hard it must have been for the Nevers 
Sisters not to persuade her to stay. One 
feels certain they did not lift a finger de- 
liberately to influence her, except, perhaps, 
one poor Sister who had nursed her when 
she was sick and who suddenly completely 
abandoned the attempt not to interfere. 
She asked Jeanne, “Is it true you are 
thinking of becoming a nun?” 

“Yes, Sister.” 

“Come to us!” 

“But I haven’t a vocation to become a 
Sister of Nevers!” 

Sister Mary wept at that. 

“Don’t take Bernadette away!” she 
besought her. So Jeanne comforted her. 

“Don’t cry, dear Sister! My cousin 
won’t go anywhere for me nor I for her. 
Bernadette will not leave the Nevers 
Sisters.” 

Poor little loving injudicious Sister! 
How dearly she loved Bernadette and how 
greatly that love must have comforted her. 
If Bernadette were ill she would not leave 
her. If she were better she could not rest 
at night, but had to be getting up to sit 
beside her bed. 

“Tf I could be with Bernadette I was 
happy. If only I could touch her pillow 


I was at, rest and felt no need of sleep.” 
Jeanne would scoid her. 
“Ah!” she would exclaim. 

not leave you long together!” 

“Do you think so?” Sister Mary would 
ask with startled eyes. 

“Yes, you love her far too dearly.” 

It was in August, 1864, six years after 
the Apparitions, when Bernadette was 
twenty, that she asked the Mother Superior 
of Lourdes if she might be a postulant. 
She was not sent to the Novitiate in the 
Mother House, however, till two more 
years had elapsed, but she was following 
the Rule of the Order all the time and she 
was serving her beloved sick. 

She left Lourdes on July 4, 1866. 

What that departure and that parting 
meant to her only Bernadette herself can 
ever tell us. It was an agony none of us 
may share. The sword thrust into her 
heart then pierced secret depths of love 
only she herself has felt, for only Berna- 
dette Soubirous has loved Our Blessed 
Lady in just that one sweet humble irre- 
placeable way. If we, less innocent souls, 
can hardly bear the heartbreak of exile 
from those we love and the country their 
feet have trod, what must have been the 
agony of grief she lived through when she 
came to leave Lourdes for ever and to say 
good-bye to the Grotto that had been 
Our Lady’s home. We have not seen Our 
Lady and none of us can imagine even the 
faintest reflection of the glory of her loveli- 
ness, her kindness, her compassion, her 
purity, her grace. But Bernadette had 
seen her, had talked to her, had been in 
actual experience her child, her servant, her 
friend. And this not once but constantly, 


“God will 


so that she was fearless and familiar with 
her, as a child is with its earthly mother. 

“She went to the beloved Grotto of 
Massabielle accompanied by several nuns 
from the Hospice. 

“At sight of this blessed spot her heart 
was filled with grief. Soon she began to 
sob and the tears flowed down her cheeks. 
She prostrated herself on the earth. An 
indescribable cry broke from her lips and 
from her heart, “‘Mother, Mother, how can 
I go away from you!’ 

“She tried to pray, but the poor child 
was exhausted and the rosary stayed 


_ motionless in her hands. She went to the 


rock below the niche and pressed her lips 
to it over and over again as if she were 
trying to leave there the imprint of her 
very soul. She went back to kneel outside 
the Grotto and looked with burning eyes 
at the opening where she had looked on 
Heaven’s Queen. Alas! the beloved face 
whose smiles had shone on her was no 
longer there and Bernadette broke down 
again in floods of tears. 

“The Sisters thought it wise to end this 
heart-breaking scene. They went to her 
and told her it was time to go away. 

“*Oh! please,’ she pleaded. ‘It’s for the 
last time! I beseech you, Sisters, let me 
stay a minute more!’ 

“The respite was granted and even 
granted again, but at last the nuns took 
Bernadette lovingly by the hands and led 
her away. The young girl tore herself, still 
weeping, from the loved spot she was 
never to see again. After walking a little 
way she dried her tears with heroic resolu- 
tion and began walking quickly towards 
the town.” 





NOTES ON NEW 


HE SOFT SPOT. By A. S. M. 
Hutchinson. Little Brown & Co. 
Boston. $2.50. 


There is a penetrating and refreshing 
human quality about everything A. S. M. 
Hutchinson writes. His characters always 
seem so real. In his latest novel this is 
strikingly evident. He has the gift of 
creating personalities in whom the reader 
can frequently see himself mirrored. 

Stephen Wain, the leading character in 
this story, might almost be any one of us. 
This is especially so in the first part of the 
book which traces the years of his young 
manhood, and discloses the first glaring 
manifestations of his hidden “‘soft spot.” 
Stephen’s head-master, who must have 
possessed that rare gift of character read- 
ing so much the property of those who 
direct young folk, described him adequate- 
ly in eight words: “Doing well but has a 
soft spot somewhere.” A “soft spot.” 
Haven’t we all one, somewhere? 

On that “but” of the head-master hinges 
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the entire story. Stephen was one of those 
people who mean well. So many of us do. 
Some place in his great novel, If Winter 
Comes, Mr. Hutchinson remarks quietly: 
“Means well. The most terrible, the most 
lamentable self-confession that ears can 
hear—‘I meant well.’ Some frightful 
blunder committed, some irreparable harm 
inflicted, and that piteous, heart-broken, 
heart-breaking, maddening, infuriating ex- 
cuse—‘I meant well’.” Stephen Wain was 
a lot like that. 

We meet him first at the age of nineteen, 
an ambitious young student of architecture 
with an indulgent, well-to-do half-brother, 
Maxwell. To Max, Stephen’s slightest 
wish was a command. “There never was 
anyone in the world like old Max. He was 
father, mother, brother, sister; guide, phil- 
osopher, friend, banker, backer, buttress, 


BOOKS 


to me.”” Max saw Stephen through school, 


got him ’prenticed and then set him up in 
business for himself. 

Now, Stephen’s “soft spot’ began to 
show plainly. It grew with the years of his 
life. Although, with one exception, it was 
known and visible only to himself, never- 
theless, it touched and spoiled the lives 
and happiness of nearly all those dear to 
Stephen. Yielding to the whisperings of 
the “soft spot” caused the horrible death 
of his beloved Max. “And I don’t mean 
killed him of broken heart or that sort of 
conventional phrase. I mean killed him 
dead, in effect with my own hand, this 
hand.” Still, the same yielding to the 
“soft spot” brought years of wealth and 
ease and luxury to Stephen. He became a 
prosperous man; a well-known figure in the 
business world. 

Finally, its gnawing reached the deeps 
of Stephen’s soul and began its slow work 
of interior torture. Driven to despair he 
sought surcease in a long trip to the Orient. 
There, on one of the islands of the Malay 
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archipelago, he found tranquillity and 
courage in a platonic love affair with a 
beautiful and mysterious woman whose 
mistakes and misfortunes had brought her 
to that outpost of civilization. When 
Stephen would have given in to the urgings 
of the flesh, she repulsed him and a few 
hours later committed suicide. In a fare- 
well note she recommended that Stephen 
take his troubles to a certain Sim Paris. 
On his return to England he found this 
man, an itinerant evangelist. Stephen 
stayed with him for some time absorbing 
his views and teachings. Sim Paris pos- 
sessed an understanding heart and a 
rugged sort of home-made theology. But 
he accomplished his purpose with Stephen. 
He probed that “soft spot” to its very 
roots. He brought Stephen to his knees; 
he made him pray. And when the mo- 
ment arrived when he thought his work 
complete, he said, ‘‘Brother, I am not going 
to preach you a sermon. I am going to 
read you a poem.” With that he began to 
read the immortal and exquisite lines of 
Thompson’s Hound of Heaven. Stephen 
was moved. “Paris, if only I could make 
atonement.” Sim Paris replied, ‘Brother, 
you can.” Stephen went out, back to his 
family and friends and did make atone- 
ment. 

The Soft Spot never quite reaches the 
dramatic intensity of If Winter Comes. 
It has not the simple elemental note that 
made the latter so appealing and so memor- 
able. There is a deal of the deux ex 
machina in this book. Perhaps it is a re- 
flection of the author’s own deep sense of 
spiritual values. However, all that does 
not detract a whit from the fact that here 
is an exceptionally well-written novel; one 
that is exciting in narrative, purposeful, 
wholesome, clean and uplifting. If it 
seems to turn moralistic at times, it never 
descends to stuffy preachment or mere 
propaganda. It is always vital, stimulat- 
ing, arresting. After one has turned the 
last page and set the book down, there 
comes an inclination to ponder seriously on 
life and that old fellow we call human 
nature. 


T. THERESE RETURNS. By Rev. 
Albert H. Dolan, O. Carm. The 
Carmelite Press, Chicago. $1.00, cloth; 
5oc, paper. (Second and Revised Edition) 


This is a book of sermons preached by 
the author at the Eastern Shrine of the 
Little Flower, in “defense of fundamental 
Catholic teachings most frequently at- 
tacked.” In clear, forthright, vigorous 
language Father Dolan launches his 
counter attack upon some of the more 
popular and more dangerous contemporary 
religious or irrelegious arguments and 
teachings, especially as sown broadcast 
over the land by the press. 

In the very beginning he informs us that, 
excepting the mode of presentation, there 
is nothing new in this volume which con- 
cerns itself with topics and doctrines which 


\ 


have been the subject of sermons in Catho- 
lic pulpits “‘since the dawn of Christian- 
ity.” It is precisely in their mode of pres- 
entation that the great value of these 
sermons is to be found. In each of them 
there is manifest a much-needed and re- 
freshing style that is at once popular, 
appealing and convincing. 

In the first part he proves the existence 
of the Supernatural. The second part is 
given over to an explanation of the Divin- 
ity of Christ, followed by arguments, in 
five sermons, for belief in the Divine mis- 
sion of the Catholic Church. The conclud- 
ing section entitled, ‘Practical Questions 
Concerning Prayer,’”’ is most timely, es- 
pecially the first sermon, which answers the 
question: When we pray do we change 
God’s mind? 

Delivered at the shrine of the Little 
Flower, the sermons are appropriately 
placed under the patronage of her whom we 
address in her litany as “‘St. Therese, Rich 
in Faith.” 


RINCIPLES OF SOCIAL ECON- 
OMY. By Valére Fallon, S.J. Trans- 
lation by Rev. John L. McNulty and Bert 
C. Goss. Benziger Bros., New York. $3.20. 


The American people are undoubtedly 
becoming -Economics-and-Sociology con- 
scious. What with the mass of popular 
literature and the voluminous press reports 
on the NRA, the many cities facing grave 
tax problems, the ever-seething cauldron 
of Capital and Labor, the vague explana- 
tions on Inflation and the Gold Standard, 
it is of increasingly vital importance that 
Catholics be informed of the proper stand 
and possess orthodox notions on these and 
kindred important public topics. 

Principles of Social Economy is exactly 
the book that can help immeasurably to do 
this. It is a book that fills a long felt want. 
We welcome and recommend it enthusias- 
tically. Far too little stress is laid on social 
problems in our schools. The rising genera- 
tion of our citizenry would be a great deal 
better off were they given more of the 
doctrine and instruction found in a book 
like this. More practicality and less 
faddish electivism would be a good thing 
for our educational systems. 

There is wide range of timely topics 
treated here. The chapters on private 
property, nationalism, socialism, labor, 
production and consumption and exchange 
manifest a rare thoroughness. Indeed, the 
entire book is up-to-date, clear, complete 
and authoritative. There is no hint of 
radicalism. Every solution, every state- 
ment is sound, safe and sane. As Father 
Jones I. J. Corrigan, S.J.,. says in his ex- 
cellent Foreword: “It is sound in prin- 
ciples, vital in applications, true in guid- 
ance.” 

The cogent, smooth, readable translation 
is the work of Father John L. McNulty of 
Seton Hall College. The entire contents 
has been revised and adapted to American 
problems by Bert C. Goss of the faculty of 
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New York University. Both deserve praise 
and commendation for their splendid work. 

No school or college or seminary should 
be without this invaluable textbook. 
Priests should read it, employers should 
study it, and many of our political and 
labor leaders would profit immensely from 
a survey of its pages. As for the average 
reader, he will find it interesting and, 
despite the fact that it is a textbook, en- 
joyable. No one can read it without 
being struck at his own inadequate knowl- 
edge of such matters and, at the same time, 
realizing the vast advantage that such 
knowledge brings. 


ING TO THE SUN. By Lucille Papin 
Borden. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. $2.00. 


In this her sixth novel, Mrs. Borden 
takes us back to the Assisi of Saint Francis’ 
day. It is the story of Adriano, son of 
Fabiano Gurlandio, merchant-tailor of 
Assisi, and Vittoria, daughter of the Doge 
of Venice. Woven into the tender ro- 
mance of these two young Italians is the 
personality of Francis Bernardone, boy- 
hood chum of Adriano and, by the grace of 
God, a Saint. It is a rare and intriguing 
picture which the author gives us. All the 
pomp and pageantry of those days is 
spread before us like a medieval tapestry, 
rich and colorful. But amid all this glamor 
and glitter, nothing shines forth so brightly 
nor half so resplendently as the glorious 
pean of praise rising from the soul of 
Francis in the hymn he sings to the sun. 

While attending a rout in a Roman 
palace, Adriano meets and falls in love 
with the proud Princess Vittoria. He 
realizes his inferior position and endeavors 
to conceal his emotions. Vittoria, too, 
after she learns his identity, tries to put the 
thought of him out of her life. But their 
love is real and only grows with separation. 
They meet again in Assisi where the heart 
of each is bared. An earthquake, bringing 
with it financial reverses to the father of 
Vittoria, places thern on more equal footing. 
This fact, plus the influence of the gentle 
Saint Francis over the headstrong, wilful 
young princess, throws them into each 
other’s arms at last. 

The narrative is taken up alternately by 
Adriano and Vittoria. This clever arrange- 
ment expedites an insight into two troub- 
lous hearts, and, by means of reflexive 
views, makes for a better understanding 
of the characters. Throughout the story 
we glimpse Saint Francis. In his boyhood 
he appears normal, impulsive and genuine. 
As a youth he is regarded as a trifle “‘queer”’ 
by his townfolk, a young zealot disturbing 
the other young people with his strange 
religiosity. Finally, he is the wandering 
friar, the Little Poor Man of Assisi, whose 
goodness and simplicity charm the hearts 
of all. 

While this is essentially a romantic 
novel, written with the usual grace, and in 
the accustomed admirable style which one 
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generally associates with Mrs. Borden’s 
stories, it is at the same time a book that 
manifests a deep religious sentiment, and 
conveys a vital spiritual message. It is an 
excellent and worthwhile Catholic novel. 


HE CRIME OF CUBA. By Carleton 
Beals. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia. $3.00. 


In this penetrating analysis of Cuba, its 
pitiable struggle up the years, its present 


> 
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sad condition, its problems and its possi- 
bilities, Carleton Beals leaves no stone 
unturned. His book is an altogether daring 
and surprising revelation of the oppression. 
the misrepresentation and exploitation 
which have long beset that island and its 
inhabitants. He piles up a startling array 
of facts and figures, often attested by per- 
sonal observation, in a most graphic and 
convincing manner. 

Starting with a brief description of 
Cuba and the famous leading city of 
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Havana, he offers a _ cleverly-worded, 
kaleidoscopic “‘calendar’’ embracing some 
four and a half centuries of history, from 
the arrival of Christopher Columbus to 
“tragic 1933.” After this the narrative 
takes up in greater detail some of the out- 
standing events and crises in the long and 
torturous story of Cuba. 

Few Americans know the real Cuba. 
After reading this torrid condemnatory 
volume they should have few illusions left. 
“Thousands of them visit Havana each 
year. . . .. The visitors would be shocked 
if told our Eighteenth Amerdment had 
converted Havana into a gigantic saloon 
and brothel, or that American interests 
are ruling Cuba by fraud and murder. 
Rather they believe the Cubans irrespons- 
ible and depraved. They note little of the 
somberness hovering over the island. . . . 
The footsteps of the tourists are not likely 
to carry them late at night past the darker 
portals removed from the Prado, under 
which homeless families sleep in heaps for 
blocks on end. .. .” 

The chapters devoted to the Spanish- 
American War are quite unlike the history 
which is taught in our schools concerning 
those days. Were the story not so disgust- 
ing it might be laughable. Ludicrous, 
exaggerated patriotism among party lead- 
ers, mock heroics, the rise of yellow 
journalism, ridiculous and shameful 
maneuvering on the part of military offi- 
cials, turned it into a sort of politico-comic 
opera war. “Our conduct of the war had 
few of the glowing text-book aspects 
ascribed to it.” 

The last part of the book is given over to 
gruesome details of Machado’s “sawed-off 
shotgun government.” It reads like the 
story of another Nero or Alaric. Machado 
stands forth revealed as an arch despot. 
But worst of all, “ ... that despotism 
was publicly praised by our highest offi- 
cials; we strengthened the Machado 
tyranny while doing nothing to restrain 
its violent excesses. Our Ambassador set 
his seal of approval on elections proven 
illegal.” It is all unfolded in the author’s 
gripping record of events. 

Mr. Carleton Beals is a zealot with all 
the fire and fury of a reformer, wielding a 
vitriolic pen. The ire of his pent up feelings 
is visible throughout. He tosses about 
great chunks of verbal brimstone which 
land on the heads of all officialdom, 
Church and State alike. There is not a 
page on which someone sitting in a seat of 
authority is not denounced and excoriated 
in no uncertain terms. 

If all that he tells us be true, and he can 
substantiate his claims, then the American 
Government has cause to hang its head in 
shame and disgrace for our meddlesome 
and selfish treatment of the Cuban people. 
It is a far from enviable record which our 
presence there has carved. Armed inter- 
vention can do no good. But perhaps 
Cuba will come under the benign in- 
fluence of the “‘New Deal.” She certainly 
deserves to. 


ROM FAITH TO FAITH. By W.E. 
Orchard. Harper & Bros., New York. 
$2.00. 


The road that finally brought Dr. 
Orchard to the Catholic Church was long 
and full of many turnings. It led from a 
rather indefinite sort of Protestantism on 
up through Presbyterianism, Liberalism 
and Free Catholicism. The story of that 
spiritual journey, beginning some forty 
years ago, when the author was converted 
by some Mission Preachers of an Evangeli- 
cal church in London, is engagingly told in 
his From Faith to Faith, which he terms an 
autobiography of religious development. 

Long an active and acknowledged leader 
in Evangelical circles, the account which 
he gives of the present state and activities 
of that sect is authentic and interesting. 
For seventeen years Dr. Orchard was con- 
nected with King’s Weigh House, a well- 
known Congregational church in London. 
The story of these years is traced in two 
impressive chapters, the longest in the 
book. It was during this time that his 
tendency for things Catholic began to 
assert itself. He adopted and incorporated 
into his own services certain outward 
forms of Catholic worship which attracted 
him. He even composed a Eucharistic 
manual. Then came the final and almost 
inevitable step from symbolism to dogma, 
and presently Dr. Orchard found himself, 
unable to continue his duties as minister, 
giving up his pulpit and embracing the 
teachings of the Catholic Church. 

The last three chapters of his book are 
given over to an able and valuable apolo- 
getical discussion of the issues between 
Evangelicalism and Catholicism. With 
calmness and precision he takes up and 
answers some of the stock-in-trade objec- 
tions to the Catholic Church. 

This story, like that of every conversion, 
is interesting and inspiring. Dr. Orchard 
speaks with frankness and genuine humility. 
His book has the added advantage of being 
written in language that is clear, un- 
adorned and easily understood. It should 
prove invaluable as a means of enlighten- 
ment to well-disposed non-Catholics. Cath- 
olics will derive from it a more intelligent un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the Faith. 


RENCH CATHEDRALS, THEIR 

SYMBOLIC SIGNIFICANCE. By 
Helene Foure. Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
Boston. $2.50. 


When the author of this slender seventy- 
page volume, Madame Helene Foure of the 
French Department of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, was acting as military interpreter 
in Picardy, she was requested by the Brit- 
ish Government to deliver a series of 
lectures on the symbolism of French 
Cathedrals. Some of the results of her 
studies and research for this purpose are 
embodied in French Cathedrals, Their Sym- 
bolic Significance. 

According to her interpretation, those 
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massive piles of stone and stained glass 
fashioned by the guildsmen of the Middle 
Ages, suggest a blending of a threefold 
significance: art, religion, and history. 
Today, centuries after their completion, 
these three elements stand out and speak to 
all who gaze upon the ancient glory of 
those great cathedrals. 

The matter of Madame Foure’s thesis 
is presented in orderly sequence and in a 
manner that betokens a thorough under- 
standing of the subject at hand. It should 
appeal to lovers of art, students of history, 
and to all interested in things medieval. 
Every Catholic school and college should 
have a copy on its library shelves. A 
perusal of its pages will prove interesting, 
enlightening, and instructive. The text is 
enhanced by thirty-one full-page illus- 
trations. 


NCHARTED SPACES. By Mon- 
ica Selwin-Tait. Longmans, Green 
and Co., New York. $2.00. 


A convert. How common an expression 
among Catholics; a household term spoken 
often and lightly, as if it connoted merely 
the change from one belief to another. But 
what tragedy, what struggles, what sacri- 
fice lie hidden beneath the surface. The 
mental agonies, the tears, the rended 
hearts, the torturing temptations, the 
breakup, oftentimes, of endearing family 
ties, the soul-searing doubts, the love 
soured by grief, turning into hatred! To 
read Monica Selwin-Tait’s second novel is 
to realize, in a small measure, the great 
price often paid by the convert. 

Uncharted Spaces is the story of 
Stephen Strickland and his soul struggle 
for peace and truth. It is told with 
poignant sympathy and deep insight. The 
only son of an Anglican Dean, brought 
up in a cathedral close, and surrounded all 
his life by a religious atmosphere, it was 
inevitable that he should study for orders. 
His future was assured. A calm and com- 
fortable living awaited him together with 
the generous, unstinted love of a good girl. 
But he was not at peace. Strange doubts 
and fears disturbed him. A chance meet- 
ing with a Catholic priest did not help 
matters. He could not go on with his 
ordination preparations. Following his 
conscience, he became a Catholic. And 
as if that were not enough, God seemed to 
demand of him a further renunciation. 
He joined a monastic order. 

His decision brought tragedy and un- 
happiness into the quiet calm of the 
deanery. His sweet and gentle mother 
in the extremity of her woe, ordered him 
from the house, thinking to bring her son 
to his senses. His father aged overnight. 
Joan, his betrothed, understood his 
position but was helpless. He asked her to 
break the engagement, and, with aching 
heart, she consented. The solution of this 
spiritual and emotional tangle, marred 
slightly by melodrama, is, however, 
worked out touchingly and appropriately. 
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This is a true story. I 
know this man _person- 
ally. I know of the folks 
he has helped. I know of 
widows with children to 
support who thank him 
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of men who lost their jobs 
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His business became tremendously suc- 
cessful. And today it is still growing. 
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increased business. To everyone who 
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work. 


Will $40 a Week 
Help You? 


You don’t have to invest 
any capital. He has taken 
care of that. You don’t 
need any experience. He 
tells you the few things 
you need to do in simple, 
plain language. I'll be 
surprised if you don’t 
make $25 to $35 a week 
for a>few hours of your 
spare time. If you want 
to, you can stay on with 
him permanently. Your earn- 
ings -will be in proportion 
to the time you can devote 
I know of people who make 
anywhere from $40 to $100 
a week. © 


Your Income Can Start at Once 


I sincerely ask you to fill out and mail the 
coupon. You don’t obligate yourself or risk 
anything. You will receive complete instructions 

by mail. You can start right away and 
r have the money you need coming in. 
a It will certainly pay you to give this a 
trial. By all means, get the details. 
Just put your name and address on the 
coupon. Mail it today. 


Albert Mills, President 
1237 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Yes, I want to make money. Without cost or obliga- 


tion, send me full details of the wonderful opportunity 
now open in my locality, 


Name .... 


Address 


This offer not good outside the United States 





This is not a great novel, as novels go, 
but it is extremely well constructed, 
manifests real workmanship, and is em- 
phatically and wholesomely Catholic. 
The author demonstrates rare ability in her 
character delineations, which are memor- 
able and true to life. It is a book that will 
edify as well as interest. Priests, especially, 
will find it particularly touching. 


OLLOW THE SAINTS. By Rev. 
Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. Benziger Bros., 
New York. $1.50. 


In years past, many of those who wrote 
lives of the Saints attempted to de- 
humanize them. But the Saints were 
primarily human, made of the same stuff 
as every ordinary man or woman. The 
temptations which beset them were real; 
the difficulties, physical and spiritual, 
which they had to overcome were real. 
Father Herbst takes this viewpoint as his 
fundamental thesis. His purpose in this 
book is to enable the reader to see and 
understand the wholesome human quali- 
ties and characteristics which the Saints 


reflected in their lives. After this he urges 
the imitation of the Saints by means of 
short appropriate considerations of the 
virtues which they exemplified. 

There is a decided appeal in his novel 
manner of presentation. It is not simply 
a matter of dates and places. He enlivens 
each brief life-story with a freshness and a 
charm that cannot but attract and induce 
the reader to “follow the Saints.”” These 
sketches are, perforce, short, but quite 
adequate. Father Herbst has pared down 
the non-essentials and given us the vital 
and significant facts. 

Among those included are Saints who 
are already well-known, suchas St. Therese, 
St. Gabriel, St. Dominic, St. Margaret 
Mary; others are not so familiar, as St. 
Zita, St. Tillo, St. Guy, Sts. Justus and 
Pastor; still others are not yet Saints, as 
Blessed Gemma and Blessed Vincent 
Strambi. All, however, speak to us in 
the universal language of sanctity, urging 
the love of God above all things else. 

This book was written ostensibly for 
young folk. In this regard it cannot be 
too highlv recommended for the edification, 
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the instruction, and the inspiration which 
youthful readers can glean from its pages. 
Adults, too, will enjoy this volume and 
profit by reading it. Priests and teachers 
will find it excellent for use in sermons, 
instructions and in story-telling. 


WORTHWHILE BOOKS 


ATHOLIC writers are producing many 

jine books from month to month, books 
that establish a viewpoint on the many ques- 
tions of modern life; books that should not be 
missed by. intelligent Catholics. THe SIGN 
has selected the works named below as some 
of the best examples of the Catholic literature 
being created today. To facilitate its readers 
in obtaining these books, THE SIGN is offer- 
ing a new service. Simply send a card to 
Tue Sicn, Union City, N. J., for any of the 
books named below. Prices in parentheses 
include free delivery. 


EEPING CROSS. By Henry Lon- 
gan Stuart. ($2.10.) A vivid and 


penetrating story of love and intrigue in 
early Puritan New England. Powerfully 
and beautifully written, and with con- 
summate artistry. Without doubt the 
finest Catholic novel in recent years. 


REFACE TO POETRY. By Theo- 

dore Maynard. ($2.90.) A book of 
valuable information. It introduces one 
to the beauty and magic of poetry, and 
helps one to derive from poetry much that, 
perhaps, has been heretofore missed or 
unappreciated. 


Y POST TO THE APOSTLES By 
Helen Walker Homan. ($2.65.) 
Wherein the human qualities of the Twelve 
are caught in all their naive frankness and 
translated into modern terms to bring 
them home. The author combines light- 
ness of touch with an amazing breadth of 
vision, 
UR MOVIE MADE CHILDREN. 
By Henry James Forman. ($2.75.) 
No priest or teacher should be without a 
copy of this startling and informative vol- 
ume. An exceptionally timely study of 
one of the nation’s most serious contempo- 
rary problems. 


HIS 7S CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE. 

By Adrian Lynch, C.P. ($1.60.) A 
veritable mine of pertinent information on 
a misunderstood subject. Practical, under- 
standable, instructive and up-to-date. 
There is no other book like it in English. 
The Question-and-Answer method used 
throughout. 


IFE OF IGNATIUS SPENCER, C.P. 
By Urban Young, C.P. ($2.25.) A 
splendid biography of one of the most pic- 
turesque and influential figures in the early 
days of the Oxford Movement. Particu- 
larly valuable for the graphic and remark- 
able view it gives of those memorable days. 
ROADCAST MINDS. By Ronald 
Knox. ($2.75.) The irrepressible 
Father Knox here turns the guns of his 
keen wit and sure logic upon several of our 


better known intellectual lights, as well as 
upon some of the more prominent “isms” 
of the day. The result is devastating. 


NDER HIS SHADOW. By Francis 

Shea, C.P. ($1.60.) There is an 
unction in these pages that cannot but 
warm the heart with love for Jesus Cruci- 
fied. The author presents sublime 
thoughts in a striking and appealing man- 
ner. For priests, for religious, for lay-folk. 

REAT MAGDALENES. By Hugh 

Blunt, LL.D. ($1.10.) Thrilling 
and dramatic stories of lives which have 
furnished material for many a scarlet 
page in the world’s literature. Father 
Blunt describes a feature of their lives 
seldom dwelt upon—their return to God as 
humble penitents. 


HE LIFE OF CHRIST IN TEXT 

AND PICTURES. By Herbert Mc- 
Devitt, C.P. ($1.10.) The sublimely 
simple story of the Gospels in vivid and 
picturesque form. The text is made up of 
the combined narratives of the four Gos- 
pels; the pictures are from plastic models 
by Domenico Mastroienni. 


HEONAS. By Jacques Maritain. 

($2.10.) The conversations of a sage 
explaining the key points of Scholastic 
Philosophy to a critical modern mind—On 
the Myth of Progress—the Superman, 
Christian Humanism, etc. 


APPINESS FOR PATIENTS. By 

John J. Croke. ($1.10.) Just the 

book for the infirm and shut-ins, as well 

as for those who help them on the road to 

recovery. It will instill the proper attitude 

towards illness in those who face the trials 
of physical suffering. 


HE LONG ROAD HOME. By 

John Moody. ($2.20.) The life story 
of a familiar and successful Wall Street 
figure, tracing his course down the long 
road that led to Home in the bosom of the 
Catholic Church. Replete with colorful 
anecdote and richly sprinkled with the salt 
of experience and the wisdom of maturity. 


COMPANION TO MR. WELLS’ 

OUTLINE OF HISTORY. By 
Hilaire Belloc. ($1.35.) An answer to 
many questions asked by non-Catholics— 
to the easy objections that seem difficult to 
answer—a handbook for adequate defense 
of the Church in daily conversation. 


ENID DINNIS’ BOOKS 


MR. COLEMAN, GENT . $2.00 
SHEPHERD OF WEEPINGWOLD $2.10 
THE ROAD TO SOMEWHERE $1.35 
ONCE UPON ETERNITY - $1.60 
GOD’S FAIRY TALES . $1.60 
THE THREE ROSES - $2.10 
TRAVELLERS’ TALES - $1.60 
THE ANCHORHOLD - $2.10 
MYSTICS ALL - $1.60 
MORE MYSTICS .. . - $1.60 
OUT OF THE EVERYWHERE $1.60 
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AINTS FOR SINNERS. By Arch- 

bishop Goodier. ($1.60.) Character 
studies of the Saints who were first sinners 
or failures—how their sanctity was de- 
veloped on this foundation. 


HE NEW PSYCHOLOGIES. By 

Rudolph Allers. ($1.60.) A valuable 
criticism of this new “science” by a 
Catholic Adlerian—an examination of 
psychoanalysis, etc. 


FRICAN ANGELUS. By C. C. 
Martindale. ($2.10.) The unveiling 

of a world, bringing home the ambition to 
“christen a continent” with the author’s 
own beauty of style and energy of purpose. 


HE SECRET OF THE CURE 

D’ARS. By Henri Gheon. ($1.60.) 
The high adventure of a parish priest in a 
little French village—with the values of 
eternity—makes these values the reader’s 
own as far as a book can. 


HE MODERN DILEMMA. By 
Christopher Dawson. ($1.10.) Is our 
civilization now breaking up? What are 
the dangers and the possibilities of modern 
trends? These questions are discussed by 
the foremost Christian Sociologistof theday. 


HE QUEEN OF SEVEN SWORDS. 

By G. K. Chesterton. ($1.10.) An 
act of homage in poetry to Our Lady, by 
the best known Catholic English writer, 
inspires poetry with the truth of theology, 
theology with the beauty of poetry. 


HE NATURE OF SANCTITY. By 
Ida Coudenhove. ($1.10.) How can 
anyone become a saint without ceasing to 
be human? The Leader of the Youth 
Movement in Germany defends humanity 
and sanctity. 
N DEFENCE OF PURITY. By 
Dietrich von Hildebrand. ($1.60.) An 
Analysis and explanation of the Catholic 
ideals of purity and virginity—a Catholic 
mind on this subject is an absolute ne- 
cessity today. 


ANCTIONS. By Ronald Knox. 
($1.60.) A house party discusses its 
own and other people’s problems—how we 
do argue with our non-Catholic friends, 
and how we might do so, on the Ideal Man, 
the State, Education, as they are defined 
around a tea-table. 


ROGRESS AND RELIGION. By 

Christopher Dawson. (Cheap edition, 
$1.60; Library edition, $3.10.) Who holds 
the true secret of Progress—and who has 
held it throughout the Ages? 


SYCHOLOGY OF CHARACTER. By 

Rudolph Allers. ($4.10.) The best 
modern psychological knowledge analyzes 
human behavior, with a Catholic outlook. 
Valuable especially for teachers. 


PACE OF LIFE BETWEEN. By 
Fr. Bede Jarrett. ($1.60.) Meditations 
—especially for men—a book to be used 
by those for whom it was written; it has 
sanity, freshness and an understanding of 
the real problems of modern youth. 
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Gemma’s League of Prayer 


EMMA’S LEAGUE is an associa- 

tion of those who carry on a sys- 
tematic campaign of intercessory and 
united prayer. 


The Object: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed bless- 
ings for ourselves. In a very particular 
way to pray for the conversion of the 
millions of pagan souls in the Passionist 
Missions in Hunan, China, and to obtain 
spiritual comfort and strength for our 
devoted missionary priests and Sisters in 
their difficult mission field. 


The Methods: No set form of prayers 
is prescribed. The kind of prayers said 
and the number of them is left to the 
inclination and zeal of every individual 
member. In saying these prayers, how- 
ever, one should have the general intention, 
at least, of offering them for the spread 
of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 


Membership: The membership is not 
restricted to any tlass. Men, women and 
children not only may join Gemma’s 
League, but are urged to do so. We are 
glad to announce that in our membership 
we have many priests, both secular and 
regular, as well as many members of va- 
rious Religious Orders. ‘The Spiri- 
tual Treasury,’”’ printed every month on 
this page, shows the interest taken by our 
members in this campaign of united 
prayer and sacrifice. 


Obligations: It should never be for- 
gotten that Gemma’s League is a strictly 
Spiritual society. While, of course, a great 
deal of money is needed for the support 
of our Passionist missions in China, and 
while many members of the League are 


GEMMA GALGANI 





SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 


MONTH OF OCTOBER 


Masses said 

Masses heard Sdn 

Holy Communions.................. 
Visits to B. Sacrament . A 
Spiritual Communions. 

Benediction Services 

Sacrifices, Sufferings 

Stations of the Cross 

Visits to the Crucifix ee als i ke RK 


Offerings of PP. 3 
Visits to Our Lady 
Rosaries 


com of Study, ene hh 
Hours of Labor... . . 
Acts of Kindness, Charity 
Acts of Zeal 

Prayers, Devotions... . 
Hours of Silence. 
Various Works.... 

Holy Hours... . . 


196,275 


70,9037 
42,722 


generous in their regular money con- 
tributions to the missions, nevertheless 
members of the League are never asked for 
financial aid. There are not even any 
dues required of members, though a small 
offering to pay the expense of printing the 
monthly leaflet is expected. 


The Reward: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is 
hardly looking for any reward. We feel 
that the members of Gemma’s League are 
satisfied with the knowledge that Almighty 
God knows their love for Him and knows 
also how to reward them for the prac- 
tical display of their love! However, our 
members cannot be unaware that their 
very zeal must bring God’s special blessings 
on themselves, their families and friends. 
Besides, they will surely merit the reward 
of an apostle “for their spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy.” 


The Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born in 
1878, she died in 1903. Her life was char- 
acterized by a singular devotion to the 
Sacred Passion of Our Blessed Lord. 
Denied the privilege of entering the Re- 
ligious Life, she sanctified herself in the 
world, in the midst of ordinary household 
duties, and by her prayers and sufferings 
did much for the salvation of souls. 
Recently she has been beatified and we 
hope soon to call her Saint Gemma. 


Headquarters: All requests for leaf- 
lets, and all correspondence relating to 
Gemma’s League should be addressed to 
the Reverend Director, Gemma’s League, 
care of THE S1cN, Union City, New Jersey. 
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“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 


(Eci. 7, 39.) hb oh Ob 
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Who Will Die Tonight?— 


"Trousanps: Who they shall be, no one knows. 
I, myself, may be among them. From my heart I pray God that when the summons comes, no 
matter when or where, I may be ready to give an account of my stewardship. Before I die I 
must settle my affairs. The things that concern my soul are of chief importance and must come 
first. I have today in which to get ready. ‘Tomorrow may be too late. 


Besides my spiritual affairs I must look after my worldly affairs. Have I made my will? What do 
I wish to become of my property? Even though I have very little to leave, I should give some of it 
to God’s service. 


LEGAL FORM FOR DRAWING UP YOUR WILL 


I hereby give and bequeath to PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, a Society existing 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
) for the purpose of the Society as specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I 
hereby direct my executor to pay said sum to the Treasurer of PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCOR- 
PORATED, taking his receipt therefor within 
after my demise. 


Witness 
Witness 























FS) GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. 
They are convenient receptacles for your loose change. What you put 


4) into them you will probably not miss. This is a sort of painless giving. 


If you do miss it, so much the better for the cause for which you make the 


sacrifice. Self-sacrifice money has a double value; it has a certain buying power 
and it surely carries a blessing. Which do you want—the Box or the Bank? 
You may have both, if you wish. 


Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Tue Sicn, Union Ciry, N. J. 
Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a Bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 
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cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 

missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 
are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and comfort 
they would not abandon the luxuries of America for the hardships of 
China. They require a great deal of money for the building and 
maintenance of chapels, schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes 
for the aged and crippled. They are dependent for this money upon 
the generosity of their American friends and benefactors. They do 
not look for large donations, but are counting on the consistent giving 
of small amounts. Please remember that they are grateful for pennies 
as well as dollars. 


1 Readers of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department, 


Not only do we need money for our missionaries already in the 

field; we also need funds for the education and support of young 

men studying for the holy priesthood. God is blessing our 
Order with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some of these aspir- 
ants pay full tuition, others pay part, but others are too poor to pay 
anything. No worthy aspirant, however, will be rejected simply be- 
cause of his poverty. About $300 per year is required for the support 
of a student. To provide means for poor students we are appealing 
for student burses. A burse is $5,000, the interest on which will sup- 
port and educate a poor student in perpetuity. Can a better cause than 
that of bringing worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ 
appeal to the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? If 
you cannot give an entire burse, your contribution, however small, 
will aid in the starting or completing of a burse. 


It has been well said that it isa poor Will which does not name 

Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 

should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God 
Almighty. To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no compliment 
whatever. He owns us and everything we have. May we suggest this 
special provision to be embodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., a corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 

{$ } Dollars, and I further 
direct that any and all taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully 
paid out of the residue of my estate. 


The above clause incorporated in your last Will and Testament will enable the Passionist 
Missions properly and legally to receive whatever bequest you may care to make for 
their benefit, and your generosity will be kept in spiritual remembrance. 





YOUR COOPERATION SOLICITED! 
Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., UNION CITY, N. J. 
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You can’t take it 
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What is an Annuity Bond? 


An Annuity Bond is a contract 
between Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and the holder of the Bond, who 
is called an Annuitant. 


+ = * 


What does this Contract consist in? 


The Annuitant makes an outright 
gift to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and Passionist Missions, Inc., 
binds itself to pay a specified sum 
of money to the Annuitant as long 
as the Annuitant lives. 


e . 4 
W hat determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 
& * 


When do payments on a Bond begin? 


Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s money 
is received. First payment is made six months later 
and thereafter payments are made semi-annually. 


 ¢ @ 


When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 


* ¢ ¢ 


If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 
By no means. Payments are made regularly and 
promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 
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What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


* © © 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 


Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are received in 
payment for Annuity Bonds, but not real estate or 
mortgages. 

* ¢ 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 
No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 


Will you hoard it 
or spend it? 


Give it away or 
make a Will? 


Why not buy Life 
Annuities? 





How can I get an Annuity Bond? ~ 
Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., ~ 
Union City, N. J., the sum you * 
wish to give; also send full name, ~ 
with date and year of birth. 


¢- ¢ @ 


What is Passionist Missions, Inc.? — 
It is a duly authorized Catholic ~ 
Missionary Society incorporated 
under the laws of the State of © 
New Jersey. ; 


- ¢ ¢@ 


What are its purposes? ; 
Its purposes, for which it uses © 
the gifts of Annuitants, are the © 
education of young men for the ” 


priesthood, and the spread of the — 
Faith through home and foreign missions. q 


> | ® 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. Permanence: An Annuity Bond never requires © 
reinvestment. ; 


2. ABuNDANT Yietp: The rate of interest is the highest — 
consistent with absolute safety. 


3. Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by the moral ~ 
as well as financial backing of the Passionist Order. — 


4. Freepom From Worry: Annuitants are relieved 
from the care of property in their old age; are saved 
from the temptation to invest their savings unwisely; 
and have the ease of mind obtained by the banishment — 
of anxiety. q 


5. Economy: There are no commissions, lawyers’ 
fees or waste in legal contests. 

6. Srzapy Income: The income from Annuity Bonds 
does not decline. 


7. CONTRIBUTION TO THE CausE oF Curist: An Annuity 
Bond makes the Annuitant an active sharer in the 
missionary work of the Passionist Fathers in buildin 
up the Kingdom of Christ at home and abroad, sal 
a perpetual benefactor of the Passionist Order, par- 
ticipating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


For Further Information Write to 


PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Care of The Sign, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 











